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THESE CAN BE YOURS! 


Labor Saving - Improved Operation 
Increased Capacity - Less Fuel and Oil 
These Two Machines will accomplish this 


THE A-B-C SELF-CLINKERING 
WATER GAS GENERATOR 


and HOWARD 
AUTOMATIC CHARGER 


These two machines, developed from intensive research 













and experimentation by the Western Gas Construction 
Company into all phases of water gas generation, have 
demonstrated, after two years of practical operation, that 
fully automatic water gas generation as provided by these 
two pieces of apparatus is wholly successful. 






To be progressive, — to 
operate economically and 
efficiently, to increase the 
profit on the send-out, — 
is to adopt these two 
rugged, time, fuel and oil 
saving machines. 





It will pay you to send for our 24-page Booklet, describing in minute detail 
how the A-B-C Self-Clinkering Water Gas Generator and Howard Auto- 
matic Charger accomplished this and the manifold advantages that result 
from their use. 


THE WESTERN GAS CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


FORT WAYNE, INDIANA. 
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OPPORTUNITY KNOCKS 


During the next several months 
there will be held at various places 
throughout the country meetings 
and conventions of the local gas as- 
sociations. These gatherings offer 
a splendid opportunity for a great 
number of gas men to further in- 
form themselves as to the latest im- 
provements and advancement in the 
industry. 


Gas company executives should be 
reasonably liberal in sending their 
employees to such meetings, there- 
by not only guaranteeing the suc- 
cess of the meetings, but also de- 
veloping their men to the end that 
their own particular company will 
profit. 


The men in attendance owe it to 
all concerned to enter into the spirit 
of the occasion by way of sitting in 
at the reading of papers and, what 
is more to the point, contributing 
their discussion and ideas. On their 
return home, if they feel that the 
papers have not been up to stand- 
ard, they should indicate such and 
endeavor to write a paper them- 
selves for the next meeting. The 
younger men should be advised of 
the fact that no set of men has a 
monopoly on convention paper writ- 
ing, otherwise the art would be a 
lost one in a few years” time. 


Let us all make the most of the 
opportunity that conventions afford. 
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3,000,000 Cu. Ft. 5 Lift Gas Holder 
Built for 
The Nassau & Suffolk Lighting Co., 
Long Beach, Long Island 


7/7 Years of 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 





NEW YORK (OFFICE 
52 Vanderbilt Ave. 
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What Do You Do With Tar Emulsion? 














Tar emulsion is the black sheep of the water gas plant. It cannot be 
sold, dumped, stored or given away. 


Put emulsion through an R S De-Emulsifier. It will dehydrate your 
tar to a 3 per cent moisture content and you can sell it or burn it 
under boilers. 


The R S De-Emulsifier consists simply of a pair of tanks, specially 
equipped for the process, and a mounting structure. It has no 
moving parts. First cost is low and operation amounts to only a 
fraction of a cent per gallon of tar. 


We have worked out many emulsion problems successfully. 
We know we can overcome your difficulties also. 
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9” x 30° SMOOT STEAM ACCUMULATOR 


INSTALLED FOR THE ATLANTIC CITY GAS CO., ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
OPERATED BY THE C. H. GEIST COMPANY 
THE U. G. I CONTRACTING COMPANY, ENGINEERS 


Smoot Steam Accumulators have been 
installed by the following plants 
of the C. H. Geist Company: 


! Atlantic City Gas Co., Atlantic City, New Jersey 
| Wilmington Gas Co., Wilmington, Delaware 
Peoples Gas Co., Glassboro, New Jersey 


SMOOT ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


| 136 Liberty Street ew York 


SMOOT CONTROL 
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WE ARE NOW READY TO OFFER 


THE U. G. |. 
MECHANICAL GENERATOR 


SeLF-CHARGING AND AUTOMATICALLY OPERATED 


After building, operating and thoroughly testing our mechanical generator, of 
4,000,000 c. f. daily capacity under varying conditions and fuels for three 
years in U. G. I. plants and satisfying ourselves that it met the U. G. I. stand- 
ards of operation, efficiency and dependability, we now offer to the gas indus- 
try a Rear AuTOMATICALLY OpreraTED MECHANICAL GENERATOR. 





? 


THE U. G. 1. MECHANICAL GENERATOR 


Has THE Fottowrnc ADVANTAGES: 


IT IS MECHANICALLY CORRECT 
IT WILL SUCCESSFULLY HANDLE VARIOUS FUELS— 
EFFICIENTLY AND ECONOMICALLY 
IT ELIMINATES SIDE-WALL CLINKER 
IT IS A REAL SELF-CLINKERING GENERATOR, EASILY AND 
COMPLETELY DISCHARGING ASHES AND CLINKERS 
IT PRODUCES STEAM FOR SET OPERATION WITHOUT 
INCREASING GENERATOR FUEL OVER HAND CLINKERED SETS 
IT OPERATES WITHOUT MANUAL LABOR FOR 
COALING, CLINKERING OR BARRING DOWN 
IT OPERATES CONTINUOUSLY 
IT ELIMINATES LINING REPAIRS IN THE HOTTER 
ZONE OF THE GENERATOR 
IT WILL EARN ITS OWN WAY 


THE U. G. I. CONTRACTING COMPANY 
Broad & Arch Sts., Philadelphia 


421 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 1419 Healey Bldg., Atlanta 
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BY-PRODUCT GAS OVENS 


Producers Separate or Attached 








q 


GAS COLLECTING 
MAIN 


Coke Discharging Side of Oven Battery. 


THE GAS MACHINERY COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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A New Booklet 
ona New Subject 


HIS 32-page booklet, 

not only describes and 
illustrates the Sulzer Sys- 
tem, but is a valuable 
treatise on the subject of 
coke quenching. It is re- 
plete with data and inter- 
esting information on the 
results secured in existing 
dry quenching plants. 


A copy will be sent 
upon request. 





E Sulzer System for Dry Quenching coke is simple and depend- 

able. The hot coke is charged into a sealed quenching chamber. 
Inert gases are circulated in a closed cycle by means of a fan, first 
through the hot coke mass where they absorb the sensible heat of the 
glowing coke, and thence through a steam boiler where the gases 
transfer their heat to the water in the boiler circulatory system and 
convert it into steam. Literature describing the Sulzer System will be 

sent upon request. 


Dry Quenching Equipment Orporation 


om 
INTERNATIONAL as 200 MADISON AVE. 
COMBUSTION BUILDING ‘RNG NEW YORK “™W N.Y. 











A SUBSIDIARY OF INTERNATIONAL COMBUSTION ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
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Gasholders 
Condensers 
Purifiers 
ey Scrubbers 

}- Tanks 

co Pipes 
Stacks—Flues 
Steel Plate Work 
































| 

| CRUSE-KEMPER COMPANY 
| AMBLER, PENNA. — 
| 

| 


Western Union Code, Cable Address: Cruskemper, Ambler 
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Moving By-Product hie 


in Coke and Gas Plants 


The positive discharge and the simple sturdy design of 
Connersville Cycloidal Pumps fit them particularly 
well to the handling of tar, ammonia liquors, benzol, 
and other by-product liquors of the gas and coke plants. 


Two impellers mounted on large shafts which are sup- 
ported by ample bearings are the only moving parts. 
No valves to stick, no ports to clog or springs to break. 
In other words, a pump just suited to the more viscous 


Section Through Impellers : 
of Cycloidal Pump. liquids. 


Send for Bulletin 19E 
The Connersville Blower Company 


12th St. and Columbia Ave. 
Connersville, Indiana 


NEW YORK CHICAGO PITTSBURGH 
114 Liberty St. 623 Monadnock Block 604 Chamber of Commerce 


CONNERSVILLE 


Blowers - Gas Pumns - Meters + Cycloidal Pumps 
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Ue 


THE PROOF! 


Showing the Efficiency of the 
STILL SYSTEM of MULTI-STAGE COMBUSTION 


The demonstration plant, as indicated below, has been in operation for the past six months 
and is 19 feet 8 inches high 
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THE COMMON ONE-FLAME THE CARL STILL MULTI- 
METHOD STAGE COMBUSTION SYSTEM 


Bes . Note how in the Still System the 
Note how combustion is practically heating gas is stretched over the 


limited to lower 5’ to 6’ 6”, and only—and then— entire height of the heating flue— 
occasional tips of flame reach 7’ 6”. 19’ 8”. 


Furthermore—A 40%, throttling of the volume of heating gas did not in the least affect the 
uniformity of the Still System, while the one-flame process was confined to parts in the 
immediate vicinity of the sole of the flue. 


Other strong points of the Still System are: 
Excessive Heating eliminated. Utmost protection of Distillation Gases. Highest yield in 
By-products, and Free Flowing Tar. Fastest operation of ovens and largest possible thru- 
put. Lowest consumption of fuel gas. Unlimited oven height. Maximum safety and 
minimum labor requirements in operation. Greatest efficiency. 
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Let our Consulting Engineers give further details 


CARL STILL CORPORATION 


114 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 
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In the field ahead 
of laying crews 


A. 0. SMITH 


CORPORATION 


Pipe Mill 
has been I NCREASED from 4h to 
6 to 8 Miles Per Day 


according to diameter ~ 


16 to 24 Inch 


SMITHSTEEL 
GAS LINE PIPE 


A. 0. SMITH CORPORATION 


Oil & Gas Field Products Division 
General Offices— Milwaukee, Wis. 
District Offices at Pittsburgh, Tulsa, Dallas, Los Angeles 
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Mueller lron-Body, Brass-Plug 
Service Stop, G-11080 


Mueller Flat Head, Iron Body, Brass- 
Plug Service Stop, G-11100 


Overcoming Installation Strain 


HE need of gas stops to with- 
I stand HEAVY INSTALLA- 


TION STRAIN was long ago 
recognized and provided for by Muel- 
ler Co.—pioneers in producing and 
recommending iron body stops to the 
gas industry. 


For more than twenty years Mueller 
Stops (as illustrated above) have been 
giving extraordinary service. Their 
steady gain in use is proof that the 
galvanized iron body brass plug stops 
made by Mueller Co. are filling a posi- 
tive need. 


Mueller Iron Body Stops have extra 
heavy wall construction. The severe 
strains of installing cannot distort or 
twist them. The metal is distributed 
to provide strength where needed. 


MUELLER CO. 


(Established 1857) 


The bodies are of the best gray iron, 
free from sand holes. They are gal- 
vanized by the hot process under a high 
temperature, giving the stops a long- 
wearing, rustproof coating. 


The keys and washers are made of 
Mueller red brass, known throughout 
the gas field for its durability. The 
latest improved methods are used in 
coring, moulding and machining. 


Mueller Gas Service Stops G-11080 and 
G-11100 (above) are but two of the 


numerous styles furnished by Mueller 
Co. 


Write for complete Mueller catalog of 


gas service goods, meeting every re- 
quirement of the industry. 


Decatur, Il. 


Branches: New York, Dallas, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
Canadian Factory: MUELLER, Limited, Sarnia 


MUELLER 
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Modern 


Coal Carbonizing 
Plants | 


“Three-Section” Type Ovens for 
the Large & Medium Size Plants 








“Unit” Type Ovens for the ° 
Smaller Plants. Dp | 
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The best there is in 
STOP-END BENCHES 
and 


the most modern and efficient 


to be had in 
THROUGH BENCHES 





ST EECCA AAALAC SAIS 





Coal gas benches and horizontal gas ovens of “IECO” design and construction are today 
operating in some of the largest and some of the smallest gas plants in the United States. 


THE IMPROVED EQUIPMENT COMPANY, 24 State St., New York 
AORN OR NE Oe NE ANNES  SS 
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HUNT 
Gas Plant Equipment 







Industrial Railways, 

Switches, 

Motor Operated and Push Cars, 

Automatic Railways, 

Conveyors, 

Mitchell Electric Vibrating Screen, 

Skip Hoists, 

Bin and Hopper Gates, 

Weigh Larries, 

“Stevedore” Manila Transmission 
and Hoisting Rope and Drilling 
Cable, 

Hunt Rope Couplings, 

Coke Reclamation Plants, 

Hoisting Equipment, 

Also Coal Crackers. 





~ 


This all-concrete structure enclosing skip 
hoist and including cut-off gates, swiveling 
chutes (adaptable to any position for load- 
ing both railroad cars and wagons and 
weigh larry;—this latter lined with maple- 
wood to protect metal from abrasive action 
of -coke—was designed and built by the 
C. W. Hunt Co., Inc. 


Coal is elevated by a Hunt Pivoted Bucket 
Conveyor and discharged through a chute 
into tank shown at the right from which it 
is loaded into Hunt Industrial Cars and 


taken to storage bins. 





We are confident Hunt Gas Plant Equipment will 
render many years of dependable, economical service, 
for every detail in design, workmanship and material 
has had the care and supervision of experts with 
over half a century of experience to guide them. 


Hunt Engineers will gladly help in the selection of 








equipment most suitable for your peculiar require- Showing one of a battery of twelve Mit- 
ments. Write them at any time, but today is a good ee ee See aempended 
doe , from structural iron work, under coke 


storage bins, delivering direct to truck. 


C. W. HUNT COMPANY, Inc. 


West New Brighton, Staten Island, New York 


PHILLIPS LANG & CO., Inc. ENGINEERING EQUIPMENT CO., Ltd., ERNEST F. LEARNED 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 358 Beaver Hall Square, Montreal. 141 Milk St., Boston 9, Mass. 
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ANNOUNCING THE FORMATION OF 


UNITED ENGINEERS & CONSTRUCTORS INC. 


DWIGHT P ROBINSON. PRESIDENT 


COMBINING 


THE U. G. I. CONTRACTING COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


PUBLIC SERVICE PRODUCTION COMPANY 
OF NEWARK 


fowie ° ; 
DWIGHT P. ROBINSON & COMPANY, INC. 
OF NEW YORK 


DAY & ZIMMERMANN 


ENGINEERING & CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA 





THE COMPANY THUS FORMED. WITH A 
BACKGROUND OF OVER FORTY-FIVE YEARS 
OF SUCCESSFUL WORK. WILL OPERATE IN 
ANY PART OF THE WORLD UNDER BROAD 
POWERS PERMITTING PARTICIPATION IN 
EVERY FORM OF ENGINEERING AND CON. 
STRUCTION ACTIVITY. 











PRINCIPAL OFFICE—PHILADELPHIA 
N. W. COR. BROAD AND ARCH STREETS 


NEW YORK. NEWARK. CHICAGO. LOS ANGELES, ATLANTA, PITTSBURGH. 


HOUSTON. MONTREAL, RIO DE JANEIRO, BUENOS-AIRES 
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THE LATEST ACHIEVEMENT OF OUR ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT 











ALL WORKING PARTS 
ACCESSIBLE and INTERCHANGEABLE 
while in Pipe Line 








"al cue ie MODEL 10 SERIES 
ane | with or without 
; An Announcement Mercury Seal 
of intense interest to the Gas in either Dead Weight or 


ae Industry will be made in next Spring Type Adjustment 
‘> u 4 month’s trade papers. 

—An entirely new Reynolds 
Product that will satisfy en- 
mf gineers, please purchasing 
' agents and lower service costs. 
Advance information will be 
sent on request. 


er 


Reynolds 
Products 


for all kinds of Pressure Re- 
duction—for either artificial 
or natural gas. 








You can save many hours of productive labor, 
speed up installation time, cut installation costs 





ee and realize new and better performance with the 
termed: Pressure . . ° 
Triple eae Reynolds Model 10 Series. Every working part in 
Holder the Model 10 may be removed while in the pipe 
Toggle Type Street . . 
line and every working part is so accurately made 
Regulators— aa ‘ 
ial Wicntateen Marites that it is always interchangeable. 
Low Pressure Service 
Intermediate Pressure 
High Pressure Line eynolds 
Single and Double oN eee 
District Station Gas Regulator Company 
tie derson, Indiana 
Automatic Quick-Closing Established 1892 
Anti-Vacuum 
Representatives: 





EASTERN SERVICE COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
F. E. NEWBERRY, AVON, NEW JERSEY 
THOS. C. CORIN, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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GLOVER-WEST 
Vertical Retorts 


A 
28 DAY TEST 


SUBCOMMITTEE of the Carbonization Section of 
the American Gas Association completed for the 1927 
Convention a series of plant tests inaugurated in 1926. Full 
particulars can be seen in the Carbonization Committee re- 
ports for these two years, and should be studied by all con- 
templating plant extensions. 









The Glover-West plant at Stamford, Conn., was tested in 
1927. See: 


CaRBONIZATION CoMMITTEE—APPENDIX 1 
Report or 1927 SuscoMMITTEE ON PLANT TEsTs 
Heat and Material Balance on the Glover-West Continuous 
Vertical Retorts of the Stamford Gas and Electric 
Company, Stamford, Conn. 










a 






The heating arrangements of Glover'West benches with 
their control facilities, and the ease with which the speed of 
coal through the retorts can be adjusted, enables operators 
to get the maximum yields possible from any coal used, 
without disturbing labor time schedules or sacrificing 
efficient fuel results. 





WEST GAS IMPROVEMENT CO. 
—) Builders of Coal Gas Plants 
<7 441 LexingtonAve. New York. 
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66Pyro is the best we have 
ever used on account of 
its extreme handiness and 
instantaneous direct read- 
ings. Besides—we now 
can immediately tell what 
temperature the work has 
obtained while stationary 
instruments only indicate 
the heat of the furnace 
itself. 99 


Your chance to try this instrument 
in your own plant— 


This is the handy Pyro that enables you to get 
direct and instantaneous temperature readings 
and makes it possible to determine the tem- 
perature that the work has obtained at any 
given instant, at any stage of the process. 


You can stop the waste of fuel and maintain 
a more uniform quality than ever before. 


It will help you do a better job! So by all 
means take advantage of this opportunity to 
try the handy Pyro in your plant before pur- 
chasing. 


Any one can use it. No calculations—no 
chance for mistakes in judgment. Simply look 
through it at the work—as you would with a 





Pyro 


Radiation Pyrometer 


telescope. Press the button. The indicator 
instantly points the temperature and holds it 
until released by pressing the same button. 


Handy? It weighs only 25 ounces, is just 7 
inches long. Over 6,000 are in daily use. 


A note on your regular business letterhead will 
do, and you can try the instrument for two full 
weeks. If at the end of that time you are not 
so enthusiastic that you will not part with it, 
you can return it and there will be no charge. 


TRY IT OUT IN YOUR OWN 
PLANT 


Pyrometer Instrument Co., 74 Reade St., New York 
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This par- 
Missouri. It em- 
use of Dresser 


the 


that 





Sradford, Penna. 


not confined to high pressure pipe 


They can be most effectively used 


wherever absolutely tight and flexible joints 


are essential. 


shown a battery of meters con- 


the fact 
8S. R. Dresser Manufacturing Company, 


Here ts 
nected up with Dresser couplings. 


ticular installation was made by Kansas City 


Gas Company, Kansas City, 


couplings is 


phasizes 
lines. 
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The BARTLETT HAYWARD CO. 


Engineers and Founders 


BALTIMORE and NEW YORK 


CRS 
DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF: 


Carburetted Water Gas Plants 
Complete Coal Gas Plants 

By-Products Plants 

Salt Water and Fresh Water Condensers 
De Brouwer Charging and Discharging Machines 
Steel Tanks - Shaving Scrubbers 

Vertical Waste Heat Boilers 

Gas Holders 


ep 


View of Main Plant, Located at Baltimore 








Purifiers in 
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The Call to the Colors 


ecu is nothing far-fetched or outlandish 
anent the gas range’s venture into the 
realm of color. On every hand there is abun- 
dant evidence that the American public is just 
entering an era wherein increasing attention 
is being given to the artistic. Industrial plants 
are no longer dull and drab limbos of dinginess 
_and haphazard arrangement; business offices 
have sloughed their former cold and uninviting 
appearance; men past fifty have ceased dress- 
ing in attire that is at once an admission that 
they are growing elderly apace, and, perhaps, 
beginning to view life through smoked glasses. 
There is a demand for things sensibly artistic; 
there is a call to the colors. 


N LINE with the worth-while efforts that 

are being made to render the home more 
livable and more pleasing to the eye the kitchen 
is at last coming into its own. Accordingly, 
it would seem that the application of color 
to the gas range is an entirely logical step. 
Indeed, it is somewhat surprising that the 
housewife did not demand this innovation on 
her own initiative. Howbeit, the departure 
from the former hospital-like appearance of 
this appliance constitutes the last needed touch 
to the end that the kitchen can be definitely 
termed one hundred per cent artistic. 


UT aside from the matter of desired addi- 

tional decoration the colored gas range 
bids fair to bolster and augment the domestic 
cooking load. In this connection it will go a 
long way toward bringing the housewife back 
into the kitchen, into the main workshop of 
the home, with its efficient equipment and 
pleasant atmosphere. Since motor cars and 
many other items of luxury and necessity are 
purchased with an eye for the artistic it is 
reasonable to assume that the colored range 
will stimulate the sale of cooking appliances 
at regular intervals and thereby get obsolete 
kitchen equipment off the gas companies lines. 


F GAS ranges in colors strike a note of 

popular favor it will be necessary for gas 
companies to keep fully informed as to the 
proper color schemes for various types of 
kitchens. The customer will more and more 
call upon them for advice in this connection. 
Consequently the Home Service or other de- 
partment which will handle such matters must 
perforce be in a position to advise intelligently. 
There must be no guess work with its attend- 
ant incongruity of color arrangement. Indeed, 
the proper functioning of the gas company in 
this regard might be vital in determining the 
success of the colored gas range. 
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Higher Gas Yields Offset 
Lower By-Product Prices 


F the market price of ammonium sulphate de- 
| creases one cent per pound the cost of coal-gas 
manufacture increases from two to four cents per 
M, the exact amount depending upon the carboniza- 
tion system used. If the price of tar increases by 
one cent per gallon the cost of coal-gas manufacture 
is decreased by approximately one cent per M. If 
the market price of motor benzol increases by four 
cents a gallon this gives from one to two cents per 
M reduction in the net cost of by-product gas manu- 
facture where light-oil recovery is practiced. 


Some of these relationships have only recently 
been fully appreciated by the gas man, but with the 
appreciation of the importance of such by-product 
price changes has come increased attention to mar- 
kets for these commodities and to the trends in their 
production and sale. Hence there has been, during 
the past year especially, renewed interest in the 
interlocking of the gas and coke industries with the 
chemical engineering industries which use these 
other products of coal processing. 


The most serious factor to be noted in this general 
field has been the downward trend in the market 
price for ammonium sulphate, which now appears to 
have settled more or less definitely at about two 
cents per pound f.o.b. producers’ works. Unfor- 
tunately there is no evidence that there is likely to be 
any increase in this price, because this by-product 
finds itself permanently in direct competition with 
both Chilean nitrate for fertilizer use and with direct 
synthetic ammonia made by chemical plants for the 
refrigeration, explosives and chemical markets. 
From now on those who are considering coal-gas 
costs will do well to estimate on credits from am- 
monia sales at no greater price than this. 


Offsetting this downward trend in ammonia prices 
there has been an encouraging upward trend in the 
market price for both tar and light oil, and the 
problem of marketing coke breeze has been reduced 
because a large number of producers are now them- 
selves using this material efficiently for fuel. But 
the big offsetting advantage which is saving the in- 
dustry from increased net holder cost for coal gas 
is the fact that the surplus gas available for sale per 
ton of coal carbonized has increased steadily. 


Thus the industry by improved production tech- 
nique has met what otherwise might have been a 
more serious situation. This increase in production 
efficiency has, indeed, been sufficient to permit a 


marked increase in the interest shown by the gas 
industry for new gas-retort and oven plants. De- 
spite some shrinkage in by-product income, there 
has been, therefore, no curtailment of the trend to- 
ward installation of coal-processing equipment for 
base-load city gas making. 





Gas Generator Capacity 
Determines Fuel Choice 


ECENTLY one of the mid-western gas com- 
R panies which is fortunate in having an ex- 

tremely capable operating engineer as manager 
found some unusually interesting relations between 
coke and coal for water-gas generator fuel. One of 
the coal companies offered it small-size coal at a very 
reasonable figure and careful tests were made on the 
generator performance of this fuel. It was found 
that excellent efficiencies could be had, but unfor- 
tunately a dense fuel bed formed and the maximum 
make from the machines was materially reduced. 


Under certain conditions other than those prevail- . 
ing in this plant it might have been profitable to 
forego large machine capacity in order to obtain 
lower fuel cost per M. In this plant, however, very 
favorable coke prices prevail, and figuring the test 
results on the basis of cents per M it was found 
that the coke was distinctly the more economical fuel 
to use. 


It is not at all safe to generalize from this series 
of experiments that coke is always superior to coal. 
The important general conclusion to be drawn is 
that of considering all factors. A preliminary com- 
parison in the case cited, neglecting only the max- 
imum generator capacity, would have shown a con- 
clusion exactly the reverse of that finally properly 
drawn when this one consideration was added and 
given proper weight. 


Far too often a local management, under the spell 
of effective salesmanship, accepts a new proposition 
for equipment, fuel, or operating method without 
due consideration of every factor. It pays to think 
the proposition through and to give careful attention 
to every consideration before making a decision in 
such matters. Only when the very last factor which 
deserves attention has been added can one safely 
determine which way the decision turns. 
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An Enlightening 
Bulletin 


HE Statistical Bulletin No. 5, recently issued 
Gx the American Gas Association, presents a 

striking picture of the growth of the gas in- 
dustry and is worthy of careful perusal and study on 
the part of every gas man interested in keeping him- 
self posted as to the status of the business in which 


he is engaged. 


This bulletin, which deals for the most part with 
financial statistics, can but impress one with the fact 
that the gas industry is in splendid condition. Fur- 
thermore, the data and figures contained therein have 
been published only after careful research and, as a 
consequence, constitute the latest and most accurate 
word on the subject. 
tirely authoritative. 


They can be accepted as en- 


The A. G. A. Statistical Bulletin No. 5, containing 
figures and data on the financial aspect of the in- 
dustry, which were derived directly from the gas 
companies, shows that the scope and responsibilities 
of the industry are a great deal larger than indicated 


by the compilations as presented in our January 
issue. 


We are glad to commend these newer figures con- 
tained in the A. G. A. Bulletin No. 5 to our readers. 





Genuine Competition Asked 
For New Utility Financing 


ERTAIN public utility commissioners have re- 
Cc cently expressed important opinions regarding 

the present system used in the issue of bonds 
and stocks of utility companies. These officials take 
the position that the individual utility company or 
utility holding company may not rightly secure 
money through financing managed by some preferred 
bond or banking house. Whether one agrees with 
such theory or not the idea is suggestive of thought 
and is a subject worthy of careful consideration by 
gas-company executives. 


It is just as important for a utility to secure its 
money at the lowest possible cost as it is to buy the 
coal or oil at the most favorable figure. This does 


not always mean taking the cheapest service any 





more than it means taking the cheapest coal. The 
over-all ultimate cost depends upon the service 
rendered quite as much as upon the fee paid. But 
in the case of both coal and bonds there is no excuse 
for dealing with a company solely because one likes 
its president or thinks the color of its stationery 
most attractive. 


Gas-company managements will do well to discuss 
this problem with their banking friends who have 
served them satisfactorily in the past in order that 
there may be developed a proper and effective co- 
operation in future security issues. The banker 
who already knows a company’s business thoroughly 
and can sell its securities efficiently ought to be the 
one that can also offer the utility the most attractive 
basis for financing. ‘Thus there is every reason to 
believe that satisfactory and efficient banking ar- 
rangements now in existence may be continued even 
when sharply competitive conditions are arranged 
covering future issues. The problem is not one 
that can be solved by any single method applying 
to the entire country. Each local management and 
each holding-company board must study the prob- 
lem carefully and make certain that it is handling its 
financing both for the best of the public served and 
in the interest of its stockholders. 





Splendid Cooperation 
Afforded Gas Association 


HE success of any technical or trade associa- 
tion rests with the individual members. The 
effectiveness of the work which can be done 

depends upon the extent to which such members 

will give of their time, thought and energy to the 
planning and carrying out of important committee 
work. In these respects the American Gas Associa- 
tion is exceedingly fortunate. It has deserved, and 
regularly secures, unstinted support from its mem- 
bership. The recent meeting of the important Car- 
bonization Committee of the Association is but one 
of many examples. On that occasion approximately 
forty capable and busy men gathered at the Asso- 
ciation headquarters to give an entire day to serious 
discussion and planning of the committee work. 

Many more days will be generously devoted to the 

carrying out of the projects thus started. 


One participating in such activities gains more 
than he gives, but in many industries this is not ap- 
preciated. The Gas Association and the gas industry 
are to be congratulated that there is such a fine spirit 
of association cooperation evident. 
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The Effect on Combustion and Effi- 
ciency of Replacing the Grid of 
an Open-Top Gas Range With 
an Attachable Solid Top 


By J. Hl. Eiseman 


Associate Gas Engineer, Bureau of Standards 


HE following article is a summary of the more 

important results obtained from a comparison 

of the completeness of combustion and thermal 
efficiency obtained with attachable solid and grid 
top gas ranges. The observations reported were 
made during a period of several years and in some 
cases were incidental to other work. A number of 
investigators have helped in the collection of data. 
Acknowledgment is hereby given to G. B. Shawn, 
Russel Heywood, Oscar Tow and G. H. Cash of 
the American Gas Association Testing Laboratory, 
and S. A. Guerrieri of the Bureau of Standards for 
their assistance in this connection. 


Until recent years nearly all ranges used with 
manufactured gas have been of the open or grid 
top variety. Recently, however, the solid top range 
was introduced and has gained wide popularity. The 
increasing demand for the solid top has led to the 
manufacture not only of permanent solid top ranges 
but also of a number of separate solid tops which 
are so constructed that they can be put in the place 
of or rested upon the grids of the grid top range. 
This offers an easy way to convert a grid top range 
into a solid top range at a very small cost. These 
appliances are usually sold from house to house by 
agents. Some of the claims made for them by 
their distributors are given below. 


Claims Made for Attachable Solid Top 


It is claimed (1) that they reduce the gas bill; 
(2) that they are safe and produce no carbon mon- 
oxide; (3) that they are easily cleaned; (4) that 
the food will not burn; (5) that they double the 
cooking capacity; (6) that they apply an intense 
heat; (7) that flames are protected from drafts of 
air; (8) that cooking utensils are protected and 
prevented from tipping; (9) that from two to four 
articles can be cooked with one burner; and (10) 
that burners are kept clean and prevented from clog- 
ging. 


This bureau has received requests for advice from 
a number of users of these tops who complain of 
irritating odors noticed when the tops were being 
used. In several cases ill health has been attributed 


Publication approved by the Director of the 


Bureau of Standards, 
Washington, D. C. 


Department of Commerce, 


to conditions resulting from the use of these attach- 
ments. Irritating odors from gas stoves usually in- 
dicate the presence of aldehydes which are formed 
when combustion is incomplete, and under such con- 
ditions carbon monoxide is always present. This 
odorless gas is capable of causing headaches, nausea, 
and even death. : 


It was therefore felt that, in the interests of the 
public health, an investigation of this type of ap- 
pliance was warranted. Of the number of claims 
stated above, the paper deals only with the ques- 
tions which we feel to be the most important, that 
is, the effect of the attachable top on combustion, 
and a comparison of the relative efficiencies ob- 
tained when using the attachable solid and the grid 
tops. It is recognized that there are on the mar- 
ket ranges designed and built with solid tops which 
are both safe and efficient, and it is not to these 
appliances that this paper refers. 


Apparatus Used 


The grid top range used in these tests is of a 
well-known make and one which bears the blue 
star of the American Gas Association’s testing 
laboratory. This star signifies that the range has 
successfully met all of the tests required in order 
to be listed as an approved appliance.* 


The attachable solid tops used are representative 
of this type of accessory. -The results should, there- 
fore, be a fair indication of what can be expected if 
an attachable top is used on a grid top range. 


A gas meter, a regulator and a pressure gage 
were installed just ahead of the range. An ap- 
paratus for the determination of the ratio of air 
to gas was connected to the burners and samples 
of the products of combustion were collected in a 
sampling hood and analyzed for carbon monoxide 
and carbon dioxide. A calorimeter was also used 
for determining the heating value of the gas used. 
Both the apparatus used for determining carbon 
monoxide and carbon dioxide and that used for the 
ratio of air to gas depend for their action upon the 
thermal conductivity of the gases, the theory of which 


1See American Gas Association Gas Range Ap- 
proval Requirements for 1928. 
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is described in a publication of the Bureau of Stagd- 
ards. 

The apparatus listed above was set up as shown 
in figure 1 and the four burners adjusted for a nor- 
mal gas rate, namely, 9,000 B.t.u. per hour for each 
of the three standard burners, and 12,000 B.t.u. per 
hour for the giant burner with a gas line pressure 
of 4% inches of water, chosen as an approximate 
average of pressures in this city (Washington). 





R- Pressure Regulator M-/ GasMeter S- Sampling Tibes 


| V-/ GasVa/ve T- Thermometer P-/ Meter Pressure Gage 























P-2 Manifold Pressure Gage M-2 ManifoiA 
+/-Sampling Hood 











Fig. 1—Method of test and assembly for attachable 
solid tops 


With these rates the air shutters were set so that 
a good primary air adjustment was obtained with 
each burner. A four-quart aluminum utensil filled 
with water was then placed above each burner on 
the grids, and, after allowing sufficient time for a 
constant condition to be reached, a sample of the 
products of combustion was drawn from the hood 
and analyzed. ‘The air-gas ratio was also deter- 
mined for each burner at the same time. Other 
gas rates were obtained, without changing the ori- 
fice or air shutter settings, by varying the gas line 
pressure, and samples were taken as before for each 
rate. The results were plotted as shown by the 
curve marked “grid top,” figure 2. The carbon mon- 
oxide was calculated in terms of cubic feet produced 
per hour and plotted against the gas rate in terms 
of total B.t.u. per hour for all four burners. From 
this curve it will be seen that no carbon monoxide 
was found until a total rate higher than 52,860 B.t.u. 
per hour was used. This corresponds to a rate of 
12,200 B.t.u. per hour for each of the three standard 
burners and 16,260 B.t.u. per hour for the giant 
burner. As these rates are much higher than the 
normal (39,000 B.t.u. per hour), this range, used 
as it was designed to be used, with the grid top, 
would not give rise to incomplete combustion under 
any of the usual working conditions. 


Tests Repeated With Solid Top 


The utensils were then removed and the grids 
replaced by the solid top and the same method of 
test repeated. The results of these tests are shown 
by the curve marked “Grids Replaced by Solid Top.” 
With the solid top in place an extremely dangerous 
quantity of carbon monoxide, approximately six 





* Bureau of Standards Technologic Paper No. 249, 
Thermal-Conductivity Method for the Analysis of 
Gases, by P. E. Palmer and E. R. Weaver. 


cubic feet per hour, was found at the normal rate. 
Even when a total rate as low as 16,000 B.t.u. per 
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Fig. 2—Effect of replacing the grids of a well 
designed range by an attachable solid top 


hour was used, samples of the products of combus- 
tion still showed small amounts of carbon monoxide. 
The carbon monoxide produced passes through a 
maximum, as shown on the curve. This is due 
to the fact that the use of rates higher than about 
43,000 B.t.u. per hour increases the volume of the 
flame to such an extent that some of the gas burns 
at the edges of the top and the production of car- 
bon monoxide is therefore somewhat decreased. A 
study of these results clearly indicates the danger- 
ous conditions which may be produced by replacing 
the grids of a well designed range by an attachable 
solid top when all four burners are used at the same 
time. 
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Fig. 3—Effect of replacing the grids of a well 
designed range by an attachable solid top 


One of the claims for the attachable top is that 
a meal can be prepared with only one burner in 
service. A comparison of the attachable solid and 
grid tops was therefore made with only one stand- 
ard burner in use on each. 


The results of this series of tests are shown in 
figure 3. In this case it was again necessary to 
supply more than 12,200 B.t.u. per hour before any 
carbon monoxide was found when using the grid 
top, while the normal rate of 9,000 B.t.u. per hour 
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produced 0.059 cubic foot of carbon monoxide per 
hour when the solid top was in place. This cor- 
responds to 0.08 per cent of carbon monoxide (air 
free), which is above the limits specified by the 
American Gas Association Testing Laboratory as an 
allowable amount. 


Conditions Necessary for Complete Combustion 


Two conditions necessary for combustion to be 
complete in any type of gas appliance are: (1) A 
sufficient supply of air, and (2) a ready escape for 
the combustion products. The air may be obtained 
in two ways, as “primary” air which is drawn into 
the burner through the air shutter by the gas 
stream, or as “secondary” air which is supplied at 
the point where the gas burns. Gas range burners 
seldom obtain as primary air more than 50-55 per 
cent of the total required; hence, in order that the 
gas may be burned completely it is necessary to 


Air Injection of Burner 4 ~ Grid Tap Used 


Air Injection of Burner 2 ~ Solid Tap Used 
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Fig. 4.—Reduction in air injection caused by use of 
solid top. No change in burner adjustment 


have the range so designed that a good circulation 
of air is produced around the burner heads. It is 
also necessary for the combustion products to have 
a ready escape. If the products do not have a free 
exit they form a blanket around the burner head 
and prevent the secondary air from gaining access 
to the flames. 

The two conditions necessary for complete com- 
bustion mentioned above are adequately met when 
the range tested is equipped with the grid top. Each 
burner has a good primary air injection and a suf- 
ficient supply of secondary air. The grids also offer 
a ready escape for the combustion products from 
each burner. However, when the grids are replaced 
by a solid top, conditions are radically altered. The 
burners on this range are in the usual square for- 
mation, two standard burners at the rear and one 
standard and one giant burner at the front. 


Air for Combustion Retarded 


When the solid top is in place the only exit for 
the products of combustion is at the front of the 
range. The air for combustion, however, must also 
enter at the front and as it is retarded by the burned 
products the supply to the burners is considerably 
reduced and may be contaminated by products of 


combustion. The primary air is also reduced when 
the solid top is used because the burners are heated 
to a higher temperature. This effect is shown in 
figure 4. The reduction in both primary and second- 
ary air causes the flames to change in appearance 
as is illustrated by the two drawings, figures 5 and 
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Fig. 5—Appearance of flames when stove is equipped 
with a grid top. This represents a safe condition 


6. Such a reduction of the air supply causes car- 
bon monoxide to be formed at a rate which may 
result in a serious hazard to the user of the range. 


One manufacturer of an attachable solid top, to 
whose attention the extremely dangerous character of 
his product had been called, endeavored to eliminate 
the hazard by cutting outlets for products of combus- 
tion at the back and along the edges of the top. 
The top so modified was tested repeatedly, the out- 
lets being enlarged after each test. Although this 
process was carried to such an extent that the top 
was hardly recognizable as a solid top, and any 
advantages of appearance, convenience, or protection 
to the burners it may have originally possessed had 
been sacrificed, it still adversely affected the aeration 
of the flame. Its use would render dangerous a 
grid top stove, which previously was only upon the 
verge of becoming unsafe. 


Method of Efficiency Tests 


The working efficiency of a gas range is that ob- 
tained over the entire cooking process. It is neces- 
sary to determine the efficiency of heat transfer, 
therefore, not only during the initial stage of the 
process, when the gas is turned on full, but also 
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Fig. 6.—Appearance of flames when a stove designed 
for a grid top is equipped with a solid top. This 
represents a dangerous condition 
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that obtained while the process continues at the 
final cooking temperature with the gas rate reduced ; 
the efficiency under these different conditions will 
not be the same since the volume of the flame varies 
greatly. 

The essential feature of any efficiency test of a 
gas range is the measurement of the heat absorbed 
during the cooking process. The specific heat of 
water is practically constant for all temperatures 
ranging from room temperature to the boiling point; 
and the amount of heat required to evaporate a 
known amount of water at any temperature may be 
readily calculated. If water is heated to boiling and 
the boiling temperature maintained for some time, 
the rise in temperature and the amount of water 
evaporated will give a fairly accurate measure of 
the heat absorbed by the water. This method makes 
it possible to obtain an accurate comparison of the 
heat absorption under varying conditions, provided 
all utensils used are alike in size, shape, and material. 

Claims for increase in efficiency of the solid top 
over the grid top are based on the fact that the 
entire top is heated by one burner; the heat being 
distributed by combustion to all parts of the top 
from that section immediately over the lighted 
burner and by absorption of heat from the products 
of combustion which are confined beneath the top. 
This widely distributed heat is utilized in cooking 
over portions of the top under which no gas is being 
burned. With a grid top it is possible to cook only 
over the lighted burner. The maximum efficiency 
of a solid top will be secured when cooking is car- 
ried on over the whole top surface, since the heat 
in the top will then be most completely utilized. 
However, in actual practice the whole top will not 
always be used and in these cases the efficiency 
will fall below the maximum. 


Size and Arrangement of Utensils Varied 


With the attachable top cold the burners to be 
used were lighted and water brought to boiling 
above them and then a state of gentle boiling main- 
tained over a period of one hour. Other utensils 
of the same size, and containing equal amounts of 
water, were distributed over the top in varying 
numbers ranging from a single one placed directly 
over the lighted burner to enough to cover the whole 
top as closely as conveniently possible. Numerous 
arrangements were made of utensils of various sizes 
with the same general result. Only one series of 
tests, which is representative of the whole, will be 
described. Aluminum utensils of four quart capacity 
each were used in these tests and only four could 
be used at one time without undue crowding. 

The following data were taken during the course 
of a test. Barometic pressure, temperature and 
pressure of gas, volume of gas used in making the 
test (V), initial weight of water (W:), final weight 
of water (W:), initial temperature (t:) and final 
temperature (t.) of water. These data were taken 
for each utensil. In addition the latent heat of 
vaporization (L) for the water in each utensil was 
calculated for the average temperature. (For uten- 
sils in which water was boiled for one hour the 
latent heat was taken as that at the boiling point, 
as a trial calculation showed that this assumption 
would cause an error of less than 0.1 per cent in 





the final results.) The amount of heat transferred 
to a utensil was then obtained from the equation 
H= W, (tz — ti) + L (Wi— W2) } 
This holds to a very close degree of approximation 
under the conditions of these tests. Where more 
than one utensil is used the total heat absorption is 
H=H,+H.+Hs3+.... 

The amount of heat delivered is the product of the 
volume of gas used (V) and the B.t.u. content of a 
cubic foot of gas (A). The total efficiency (E) is 
then obtained by the — 


E=>—— 

AV 
The efficiency of the grid top was determined in 
the same manner, with the exception that with this 
top only one utensil could be heated with a single 
burner and an additional burner was required for 
every additional utensil. Under this condition, pro- 
vided all the burners were adjusted for the same 
gas rate and same type of flame, the efficiency ob- 
tained from each should be the same. Four stand- 
ard burners were used on the range for these tests 
instead of three standard and one giant. The ef- 
ficiency of the grid top can therefore be taken as 

that obtained over a single burner. 


Adjustment of Burners for Efficiency Tests 


Before making the efficiency tests the burners were 
adjusted for 9,000 B.t.u. per hour (for which they 
were designed) at the normal city pressure and the 
air shutters were set to give as good a flame adjust- 
ment as was possible. 

It was found that the character of the flame did 
not change while heating was carried on with the 
grid top. However, as mentioned before, when the 
solid top became heated, the flames became much 
softer. In order to avoid, as far as possible, the 
formation of carbon monoxide as one of the prod- 
ucts of combustion, the adjustment of the flame 
with the attachable top was made with all four 
burners in operation and after the top had become 
heated. This is the condition under which carbon 
monoxide is most likely to be formed, for the amount 
of air required to completely burn the gas supplied 
will be a maximum, while the obstruction to the 
supply of both primary and secondary air will also 
be greatest. The final adjustment was such that 
the resulting flame on each burner was as nearly 
like that obtained when using the grid top as the 
construction of the attachable solid top would permit. 


Efficiency Test With Grid Top 


An efficiency test was made using the grid top as 
described above. Two quarts of water were used 
(4.17 Ibs.) and the utensil was left uncovered. This 
was done to increase the amount of water evapor- 
ated, and thus reduce the error in its determination. 
The average efficiency from several such tests was 
39.3 per cent. 


The grids were replaced by the attachable top 
and the burners adjusted as described above. The 
first test was made with one front burner lighted 
and only one utensil used, this being placed directly 
over the lighted burner but with the solid lid in 
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place. With this condition the water in the utensil 
could not be brought to boiling in a reasonable period 
of time. All subsequent tests were, therefore, made 
with the lids removed from above the lighted burn- 
ers. The utensils used were of a size which fitted 
ag into the hole made by removing the solid 
ids. 


Efficiency Test With One Front Burner Lighted 


The efficiency with one front burner lighted was 
determined with and without the stove lids removed 
In those cases 


from above the unlighted burners. 


No lids on utensils. 








TABLE I 


Heat absorbed by utensils in position above each burner when burner No. 1 only was lighted. Ex- 
pressed as efficiency (per cent of heat liberated from gas). 


Water brought to boiling in utensil above burner No. 1 and gentle boiling maintained for one hour. 
No stove lid above burner No. 1. 





ference in temperature rise of water was obtained 
in the cases wheré stove lids were or were not used 
above unlighted burners. The chief claim to in- 
creased efficiency of the solid top over the grid 
top lies in the fact that the products of combustion 
are confined under the top for a time and part of 
their heat content transferred to the top and then 
to the cooking process. The amount of heat trans- 
ferred in a given time depends entirely on the dif- 
ference in temperature between the under side of 
the top and the material to be cooked. If more than 
one burner is lighted, the volume of products under 
the top is increased, and it is possible that the tem- 











Position Position Position Position Total 

No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 efficiency 

Test Efficiency Efficiency Temp. rise Efficiency Temp. rise Efficiency  Temp.rise of all utensils 
No. Per cent Per cent Deg. F. Per cent Deg. F. Per cent Deg. F. Per cent 
Lids above unlighted burners 
2 33.5 eee $o0 eae or nae 33.5 
4 33.6 2.37 39.1 ee - abs 36.0 
5 34.55 2.59 40.4 2.81 42.5 4, me 39.9 
5 34.85 2.61 38.6 2.88 42.2 1.63 26.8 42.0 
No lids above unlighted burners 

7 34.15 2.99 51.5 aoe eee — 37.1 
8 34.65 3.24 54.2 2.23 38.6 eae «ee 40.1 
9 34.90 3.08 44.5 2.81 43.9 1.72 26.7 42.5 








Note: Blank spaces indicate that no utensil was placed in those positions. 


where no utensil was placed above an unlighted burn- 
er the stove lid was left in place. The results obtained 
when varying numbers of utensils were distributed on 
the top are given in Table 1. For convenience, the 
burners are numbered as shown in Figure 1. This 
table shows that the temperature rise obtained above 
unlighted burners was not sufficient to be useful 
for cooking purposes nor was it sufficient to main- 
tain a cooking temperature in a completed process. 
Therefore, the practical efficiency of the top under 
the conditions of these tests cannot be taken to be 
greater than that of the utensil above the lighted 
burner (34.3 per cent). Further, practically no dif- 


Average efficiency obtained over burner No. 1 = 34.3 per cent. 


TABLE I 





perature difference mentioned above may be in- 
creased, resulting in increased efficiency and higher 
temperature rise of the water in utensils above the 
unlighted burners. The burners were therefore op- 
erated in pairs and the results obtained are given 
in Table 2. In these tests it will be noticed that 
the average efficiency obtained above the lighted 
burners is about 3 per cent higher than when only 
one burner was used. This variation is explained 
by the difference in the character of the flame in 
the two cases. The burners were adjusted when 
all four were being used so that when one burner 
is used alone the flame is very hard. When two 





Heat absorbed by utensils in position above each burner when burners were operated in pairs. Expressed 
as efficiency (per cent of heat liberated from gas). 


Water above lighted burners brought to boiling and gentle boiling maintained for a period of one hour. 


No stove lids above lighted burners. 





Stove lids above unlighted burners. 











Total 
efficiency 
Burners Efficiency over Efficiency over Temp. rise above of all 
lighted lighted burners unlighted burners unlighted burners utensils 
position per cent per cent degrees F. per cent 
No. 1 & No. 3 37.1 No. 2—1.7 No. 4—2.45 No. 2— 56.3° No. 4— 78.0° 41.3 
36.7 No. 2—1.8 No. 4—2.33 No. 2— 58.2° No. 4— 73.7° 40.8 
No. 2 & No. 4 36.6 No. 2—1.8 No. 3 —2.0 No. 1— 53.5° No. 3 — 56.3° 40.3 
No. 1 & No. 2 37.3 No. 3—2.06 No. 4—2.46 No. 3 — 64.5° No. 4—77.1° 41.8 
No. 3 & No. 4 38.3 No. 1—1.39 No. 2—1.44 No. 1— 42.2° No. 2— 42.3° 41.3 





Average efficiency obtained over lighted burners = 37.3 per cent. 
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burners are used the increased volume of products 
excludes a portion of the secondary air and softens 
the flames, bringing the hottest portion closer to 
the utensil and thus effecting a greater rate of heat 
transfer. It will be noted that little was gained in 
operating two burners. The maximum temperature 
of the water in utensils above unlighted burners was 
not more than 145 degrees F. This temperature is 
not high enough for cooking and the practical ef- 
ficiency of the top may again be taken as that of 
the lighted burners. Tests with three burners 
lighted showed no better results. 


Test to Determine Whether One Burner Will Keep 
Water Boiling in More Than One Utensil 


This test was made to determine whether one 
burner would keep water boiling in more than one 
utensil if the water in the other utensils had pre- 
viously been brought to this temperature. A utensil 
was placed above each burner and the water brought 
to boiling in each. The gas was then turned off 
beneath all utensils except one. Boiling stopped al- 
most immediately in all utensils except the one over 
the lighted burner. 


Comparison of Efficiencies Obtained With Attach- 
able Solid and Grid Tops 


The preceding tests show that: (1) Boiling tem- 
perature cannot be maintained in any utensil on a 
portion of the top under which no gas is being 
burned; (2) the maximum temperature rise secured 
in utensils above the unlighted burners is not more 
than 70 degrees F. when the range is operated in 
a normal manner for a period of one and a quarter 
hours. 


When the utensil above the lighted burner was 
placed directly in the hole formed by removing the 
lid, the efficiency was 34.3 per cent as compared to 
39.3 per cent obtained with the grid top, a decrease 
of 12.7 per cent. The use of the lid above the 
lighted burner reduced the efficiency from 34.3 to 
18.8 per cent. When two burners were used under 
the solid top the efficiency was 37.3 per cent, or 
rng 5 per cent lower than that obtained with the 
grid. 


One manufacturer of an attachable solid top 
asked the Bureau to make a study of the efficiency 
of his appliance. He wanted a comparison made 
with a grid top and requested permission to be 
present while the tests were being made. This re- 
quest was granted and in addition he was allowed 
to make the burner adjustments. ‘Tests were made 
using one burner and with three utensils on the 
top. A test was then made with the grid top using 
three burners with a utensil over each. A com- 
parison of the results showed that 14 per cent less 
gas was used with the grid top using three burners 
than was required with the solid top using one 
burner, the same transfer of heat to each utensil 
being accomplished in each case. This result was 
accomplished in spite of the fact that the solid top 
was given the advantage of preliminary heating be- 
fore beginning the measurement of the gas. 


Conclusions 


Numerous tests of combustion products from well 
designed grid top ranges have shown that when the 
burners are properly adjusted practically no carbon 
monoxide will be found unless the burners are op- 
erated at an excessive rate, more than 12,000 B.t.u. 
per hour for a standard burner and 16,000 B.t.u. 
per hour for the giant.® 


However, if the grids are replaced by an attach- 
able solid top, even when the burners are adjusted 
to an extremely hard flame, it is impossible to main- 
tain a good type of flame and to secure complete 
combustion after the top has become heated. This 
results mainly from a lack of adequate means for 
carrying away the burned products, which cause a 
partial exclusion of the air necessary for combustion. 


Moreover, the efficiency tests of this type of top 
have shown that in no case, under the conditions of 
this report, could the cooking efficiency obtained 
equal that of the grid top. The only advantage in 
the use of such a top is when several dishes are 
being prepared at the same time and some require 
longer to cook than others. Those which are fin- 
ished first can be kept warm by setting them back 
on the top during the remainder of the cooking 
process. However, this does not necessarily mean 
an increase in efficiency, but is merely a conveni- 
ence, for the same effect can be accomplished on 
the grid top stove without using any more gas by 
turning the burners low under the finished dishes. 


The most important result of this investigation is 
that it clearly shows the danger to health caused 
by the indiscriminate use of attachable solid tops on 
ranges designed for use with grids. 





®*Technologic Paper 222, Relative Usefulness of 
Gases of Different Heating Value and Adjustment 
of Burners for Changes in Heating Value and Spe- 
cific Gravity. 
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GAS-HEATED BATHTUB OF EX-KAISER 
FOR SALE 


The offering for sale in Essen, Germany, of an 
ornate copper gas-heated bathtub bearing the im- 
perial arms of the Hohenzollerns and once used by 
former Kaiser Wilhelm recalls the unique and humor- 
ous early history of that now indispensable fixture, 
comments the Pennsylvania Public Service Informa- 
tion Committee. 


When bathtubs were first introduced into the 
United States in 1840, newspapers condemned them, 
politicians made eloquent speeches against them, and 
doctors held them up as a menace to health. In 1843 
Virginia levied an annual tax of $30 on every bath- 
tub. A Boston ordinance forbade the use of them 
except when ordered by a physician. 


The kaiser’s old tub which now approaches the 
auction block was constructed in 1891 when gas 
stoves were a novelty and gas was used exclusively 
for lighting. 











Moulding Public Opinion 


Discussion of various media for developing the good 
will of the public 


By R. SW. 


HENEVER I hear the term “Public Rela- 
W tions” I think of our ex-office boy, Pete. 

Pete was tough. His admission of toughness 
was unnecessary, for it was self evident. He was a 
typical tenement offspring, educated in the streets 
and with the inherent opinion of that phase of the 
theory of the survival of the fittest that concerned 
fisticuffs and battle. The Italian brain probably was 
dominant in his mixed ancestry, and a certain gleam 
in his eye foretold of shady connivances and gang 
relationships. 

Part of the regular office routine was the emphasis 
upon Public Relations, en- 
couraged by the various ex- 
ecutives.. Pete, the im- 
mune, never even appeared 
disinterested—he was so 
far away from the world of 
business and its accom- 
panying interests that he 
did not even concern him- 
self with his contempt for 
it. Apparently, the con- 
stant repetition of Public 
Relations had made no im- 
pression on Pete’s mind. 

One morning the news 
went around the office that 
Pete was in jail. It seemed 
that a group of toughs 
idling near a _ pool-room 
had, in a spirit of bragga- 
docio, decided to stage a 
hold-up to strengthen their 
impoverished finances. Re- 
sistance on the part of the 
victim prompted a nervous 
finger to shoot. A man lay 
mortally wounded and Pete 
was rounded up by the police net that followed the 
crime. Silent, half scared, yet half defiant, Pete sat 
in jail. 

The feature of the trial was Pete’s statement. Cir- 
cumstances had placed Pete and another fellow in 
the State’s attorney’s final consideration, and the fact 
that the gunman had been abusive in his demands 
led the prosecutor to concentrate on the cursing pro- 
clivities of the two boys left. Pete was being cross- 
examined and had just answered in the negative the 
question, “Would you curse at a man you were hold- 
ing up?” when the judge chanced to interpose, “Why 
wouldn’t you?” Pete’s answer settled the case. With- 
out hesitancy, and as if it were a life’s ideal, Pete 
said, “Because it wouldn’t be good Public Relations.” 


Power of Public Opinion 











“It matters not,” said Samuel Insull, successful 
utility operator, “how much capital you may have, 
how fair the rates may be, how favorably may be 





“It wouldn't be good public 





the conditions of service, if you haven’t behind you 
a favorable public opinion you are bound to fail.” 

Public Relations is Public Opinion, favorable or 
unfavorable as the case may be. Favorable Public 
Relations is not impossible to attain and, as in the 
case of Pete, it will penetrate the hardest armor if 
sufficient time is allowed. 

Speech-making is not Public Relations. Speech- 
making may be and usually is, an accessory for the 
development of Public Relations, but speech-making 
alone is not Public Relations and is not the means 
of obtaining it. Public Relations is Public Opinion 
alone. Public Opinion is 
a state of mind which, as 
in the case of Pete, may be 
germinated without notice 
or knowledge. 

“One of the characteris- 
tics of the American busi- 
nessman,” says Robert R. 
Updegraff, “is his genius 
for utilizing the force of 
publicity in molding pub- 
lic opinion. American busi- 
ness has developed within 
the past few years a tech- 
nique which consists of 
‘laying the cards on the 
table!’” 

No matter how humble 
the individual or how ex- 
alted the corporation or in- 
stitution—he or it is, as 
Paul wrote in his letter to 
the Hebrews, “compassed 
about with a great cloud of 
witnesses.” It is not pub- 
licity that is pitiless; it is 
this cloud of witnesses 
which form “The Public.” They are pitiless. If 
they think well of us and our interests, we have 
earned their good will; if they do not we should 
fail of any great or lasting success for ourselves or 
our interests. 


“Keeping in the Right Attitude” 


“You know,” said an old gentleman of the some- 
what older school, “prayer is not a matter of words; 
prayer is an attitude. God’s attitude toward man 
is perfect; it remains only for man to get into the 
right attitude toward God—into the attitude of say- 
ing and feeling “Thy Will be done.’ That is prayer.” 

Publicity is, in business or temporal matters, what 
prayer is in matters of the spirit. It is a problem 
of putting or keeping a business or institution in the 
right attitude toward the public and then letting the 
people know about it. 

That is the process of obtaining favorable Public 
Relations, which is nothing more than favorable Pub- 


relations,” said Pete. 
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lic Opinion. 

It is safe to say that over ninety per cent of our 
general information is indirect. We are confined to 
one city, to one community, or to one group; while 
we might, if we try hard, learn of every action of 
our group, community or city by direct experience, 
it grows impossible to do so as the area enlarges. 
A visit to another location merely re-arranges the 
groupings and does not to any great extent expand 
the direct picturization. 


Utility employees working in a gas plant cannot, 
unless they have had some form of direct experience, 
form an accurate view in their minds of, say, a 
dress and garment sweatshop. It is not difficult to 
see, then, why the average person cannot or does 
not think of a gas plant as the gas-maker thinks 
of it. 


The gas worker would, however, form a picture 
of a sweatshop in his mind, were he confronted with 
the idea, as would the average man picture a gas 
plant—something indefinite, but yet a picture. After 
all, that is what we do with every idea—form a 
picture. The picture is accurate as our DIRECT 
experience is concerned and varies as to the sharp- 
ness of the detail; nevertheless, men are influenced 
by the pictures which form in their heads as the 
ideas are presented. 


A Proper Stage Setting 


M. de Pierrefeu tells of a photographer’s visit to 
Joffre in which the general was in his “middle class 
office, before the work-table without papers where 
he sat down to write his signature. Suddenly it was 
noticed that there were no maps on the walls but, 
since according to popular ideas it was not possible 
to think of a general without maps, a few were 
placed in position for the picture and removed soon 
afterwards.” The only feeling that anyone can have 
about an event that he does not experience is the 
feeling aroused by the mental image of that event. 


“We must know particularly one common factor,” 
says Walter Lipman, “it is the insertion between 
man and his environment of a pseudo-environment. 
To that pseudo-environment his behavior is a re- 
sponse, but because it is behavior, the consequences, 
it they are acts, operate not in the pseudo-environ- 
ment where the behavior is stimulated but in the 
real environment where the action eventuates. If 
the behavior is not a practical act but what we call, 
roughly, thought and emotion, it may be a long 
time before there is any noticeable break in the 
texture of the fictitious world; but when the stimu- 
lus of the pseudo-fact results in action on things or 
other people, contradiction soon develops. 


“The analyst of Public Opinion must begin by 
recognizing the triangular relationship between the 
scene of action, the human pictures of that scene, 
and the human response to that picture working 
itself out upon the scene of action.” 


“Modern society,” says G. K. Chesterton, “is intrin- 
sically insecure because it is based on the notion 
that all men will do the same thing for different 
rea-ons—that all men for all time will go on think 
ing different things and yet doing the same things, 


is a doubtful speculation. Four men may meet under 
the same lamp post; one to paint it pea green as 
part of a great municipal reform; one to read his 
breviary in the light of it; one to embrace it with 
accidental ardor in a fit of alcoholic enthusiasm; and 
the last merely because the pea green lamp post is 
a conspicuous point of rendezvous with his young 
lady. But to expect this to happen night after night 
is unwise.” 

Substitute for the four men at the lamp post the 
governments, the parties, the corporations, the 
societies, the social sets, the trades and professions, 
the universities, sects, and nationalities of the world. 
Think of the legislator voting a statute that will 
affect different peoples—an editor demanding a war 
—a clergyman calling upon the police to regulate 
amusement—an Irishman in Cork thinking about an 
Irishman in Belfast—a board of directors confronted 
with a set of their employees’ demands. It is not 
so different from Mr. Chesterton’s four men at the 
pea green lamp post. 


Those features of the world outside which have 
to do with the behavior of other human beings in so 
far as that behavior crosses ours, is dependent upon 
us or is interesting to us, we call, roughly, public 
affairs. The pictures inside the heads of these 
human beings, the pictures of themselves, of others, 
of their needs, purposes and relationships, are their 
Public Opinions. These pictures which are acted 
upon by groups of people or by individuals acting in 
the name of groups are Public Opinion. 

Walter Lipman holds that there are, however, in- 
consistencies of this pseudo-environment that tend 
to alter, change or destroy the “pictures in our 
heads.” 


What Is Confidential? 


That Public Opinion is variable and dependent en- 
tirely upon the circumstances which it creates is 
evident. Many elements enter into the correctness 
or entirety of the news, hence causing a variation 
in the pictures of our minds. He outlines some of 
those elements as: 


1. Censorship and Privacy. As in time of war, 
dispatches must necessarily be withheld, delayed or 
ambiguous, so, too, it is possible that common busi- 
ness events must sometimes be restrained from being 
broadcast because of the privacy of their nature 
which might, in the hands of competitors, be detri- 
mental. This does not mean that dishonesty is sanc- 
tioned ; it merely grants that there are some business 
thoughts that necessarily must remain confidential. 


The notion of what constitutes a person’s private 
affairs is elastic. The sale of a piece of land is not 
private, but the price may be. The profits of big 
corporations are more public than those of small 
firms. Certain kinds of conversation between lawyer 
and client, doctor and patient, priest and penitent, 
are privileged. Directors’ meetings are usually pri* 
vate; many people regard the contract between em- 
ployer and employee as private. There was a time 
when the affairs of all corporations were held to be 
private as a man’s theology. There was a time before 
that when his theology was held to be as public 
as the color of his eyes. The history of the notion 
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of privacy no doubt would be entertaining—some- 
times the notions conflict violently, as when Mr. 
Hughes investigated the life insurance companies, 
or when the bolsheviks published the secret treaties, 
or when scandal exudes from the pages of “Town 
Topics” to the front pages of the “yellow” news- 
papers. 

Whether the reasons for privacy are good or bad, 
privacy is insisted upon in all public affairs, That 
causes difficulty for the executives who are honest 
but who must be discreet, while the public clamors 
for facts. 


What Creates Public Impression? 


2. Contact and opportunity. The size of a man’s 
income has considerable effect upon his access ta 
the world outside his neighborhood. With money 
he can overcome almost every tangible obstacle—he 
can travel, buy books, and bring within the range 
of his attention almost any known fact of the world. 
The individual’s income determines to great extent 
the amount of communication possible; but men’s 
ideas determine how that income shall be spent, 
which in turn affects in the long run the amount of 
income they will have; additional inconsistencies of 
the pseudo-environment. 

3. Time and Attention. It is possible to make a 
rough estimate only of the amount of attention people 
give each day to informing themselves about pub- 
lic affairs. Yet it is interesting that three different 
estimates, made at different times and at different 
places, and by different methods agree fairly well. 
Possibly you could agree that the average man 
spends a little more than a quarter of an hour on 
his newspaper. 

4. Speed, Words, and Clearness. Unseen environ- 
ment is reported to the press chiefly by words. These 
words are transmitted by wire or radio from the 
reporters to the editors who fit them into print. 
Telegraphy is expensive and the facilities are often 
limited. Press service news is usually, therefore, 
coded. 

Eye-witnesses, their accuracy unknown, report to 
the makers of “authentic reports” ; they in turn trans- 
mit these to a commission thousands of miles away. 
It prepares a statement, probably much too long for 
publication, from which a correspondent culls an item 
of print three and a half inches long. The meaning 
has to be telescoped in such a way as to permit the 
readers to judge how much weight to give to the 
news. 

Words Are Like Currency 


Words, like currency, are turned over and over 
again, to evoke one set of images today, another to- 
morrow. Men command fewer words than they have 
ideas ; and language, as Jean Paul said, “is a diction- 
ary of faded metaphors.” Necessarily, the ideas 
evoked by the words we read form the biggest part 
of the original data of our opinions. The world is 
vast, the situations that concern us are intricate, the 
messages are few, the biggest part of opinion must 
be constructed from imagination. 

When we use the word “Mexico” what picture 
does it evoke in the mind of a resident of Boston? 
Very likely it is some composite of sand, cactus, oil 


wells, greasers, rum-drinking Indians, testy old 
cavaliers flourishing whiskers and sovereignty, or 
perhaps an idyllic peasantry a la Jean Jacques, as- 
sailed by the prospect of smoky industrialism and 
fighting for the Rights of Man. What does the word 
“Japan” evoke? Is it a vague horde of slant-eyed 
yellow men, surrounded by Yellow Perils, picture 
brides, fans, Samurai, banzais, art and cherry blos- 
soms? What does the Arkansas rice farmer think 
of “corporation”; what does the contented Florida 
millionaire think of “service” in a storm-swept north- 
ern city? 


Thus the environment with which our public opin- 
ions deal is refracted in many ways—by censorship 
and privacy at the source, by physical and social 
barriers at the other end, by the poverty of language, 
by distraction, by unconscious constellations of feel- 
ing, by wear and tear, violence, monotony. These 
limitations combine with the obscurity and complex- 
ity of the facts themselves to thwart clearness and 
justice of perception, to substitute misleading fictions 
for workable ideas, and to deprive us of adequate 
checks upon those who consciously strive to mislead. 

It is evident that men are influenced by the pic- 
tures in their heads; that is, by the mental images 
established by indirect perception of distant things 
seen only through the press, motion pictures, maga- 
zines and other media, of which the press is most 
dominant. This pseudo-government is not always 
accurate, as has been shown. 


It is our duty, then, to produce or cause to pro- 
duce such favorable pictures in men’s heads as to 
create favorable public opinion. 


The press is dominant in the creation or develop- 
ment of public opinion. Public opinion, however, 
must be organized for the press if it is to be sound, 
not by the press as it is today. 


Organizing Public Opinion for the Press 


To tell the utility story “truthfully and in simple, 
whole-hearted manner” as recommended by so many 
executives today, seems plausible, but it is not always 
sufficient. Try as you will, you cannot get the 
spread of circulation, which is so necessary, unless 
you can ally yourselves with the Fourth Estate. No 
matter how many meetings, luncheon groups, asso- 
ciations and the like your speakers can address, you 
cannot even scratch the surface of the publicity 
necessary to secure complete, satisfactory Public 
Opinion, unless the press aids in spreading the story. 

The reason is obvious. Take a group of speakers— 
assume each is well equipped to deliver his subject 
capably—and send them out to talk to the people. 
Whom will they address? They will speak before 
business clubs and conventions, before women’s clubs 
and chautauquas, and will impress at least fifty per 
cent of their audiences. Then, unless the editor of 
the local paper is sold, the “truthful story, simply 
told,” fails almost entirely. 


There is little -doubt but that the press is domi- 
nant in the field of Public Opinion. It is also evi- 
dent that the press has a variance of opinion on 
the subjects of general interest. The biggest op- 
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portunity of obtaining complete, satisfactory Public 
Relations is through the press—but the problem of 
utilizing the ae to its fullest advantage is the 
vital point in Public Relations today. 

News editors are human. Though it is the news- 
paper’s ideal to publish the news and nothing but 
the news, it is easily possible to publish the same 
news from many viewpoints. Your story is as good 
as your editor makes it. 

Consider the small town editor. In the villages 
and towns the paper is hardly self sustaining. The 
editor feels that his paper is the life of the com- 
munity and therefore should be sustained. The most 
practical method of sustenance is the purchase of 
advertising space, and unless you advertise, prob- 
ably not wisely but well, in the village gazette, your 
public relations have suffered a decided set-back. A 
hungry editor minces no words. 

As towns grow into cities, competition between 
papers maintains the advertising income curve, but 
local opinion is molded more by political thought 
than by self-sustaining motives—which, in the fina! 
analysis, may be resolved to the same thing. But 
anyway, the political viewpoint inspires the copy- 
reader as well as the editor, and a Democratic paper 
doesn’t always approve of a Republican commission’s 
actions. 

The metropolitan paper usually is financially in- 
terested in public affairs, at least through its director- 
ship, and its trained editor has long ago learned 
how to write to his paymaster rather than to his 
public. Added to all this—in all stages of news- 
paperdom come common, everyday prejudices—per- 
sonal, religious, sympathetic—all things that consti- 
tute and complicate human nature. Clearly, the text 
books are incomplete; they go no further after say- 
ing, “tell the story truthfully.” 


Which Story Is Printed? 


Consider Speaker M. who addressed the Rotary 
Club. Editor A. might have heard him personally ; 
at least Editor A’s ay ma heard him and jotted 
down the high spots. Possibly the speech was sent 
to the newspaper office, neatly typewritten and for- 
mally released by a wideawake publicity man. May- 
be Editor A. will publish it, at least in part, for 
newspaper often use shears out of professional pride 
rather than logica) discrimination. If it’s printed in 
substance, even, it is fortunate. 


But perhaps Editor A’s make-up man has to choose 
between the speech and a fire in Brown’s Shoe Store 
—probably there’s just so much room around the 
advertising, and type, not being rubber, remains dis- 
gustingly unpliable. The story is cut to a notice, 
or the story is left over, and tomorrow is another 
day, full of another day’s news, and so on until the 
story is quite dead. 

Again, perhaps Editor B. doesn’t like the secre- 
tary of the Rotary Club and though a public spirited 
citizen, he really doesn’t care to push that organi- 
zation to the front. Or he might be very close to 
Commissioner X. of the public service board, and 
Commissioner X. doesn’t like the utility company 
for some reason, personal or professional. Then, 
too, Editor B. might have lost some money once 


through a fraudulent investment in utility stock from 
which investigation would have warned him. Again, 
his lights might have gone out last night at dinner, 
he might be of different faith or lodge from the 
local utility man and take such differences seriously. 
He might be booming a local man for city office 
who thinks differently; he might have read La Fol- 
‘ette, studied Schopenhauer, or memorized Carl 
Marx—at any rate, the story isn’t given the zest 
it should be given, if printed at all, and the well 
prepared, excellently given speech falls by the way- 
side, after having but momentarily impressed thirty 
or sixty hungry business men, who came just to 
show themselves as active, enterprising business men, 
and with the purpose of eating fully their seventy- 
five cents’ worth. 


It’s All in the Point of View 


It is so easy to divert the thought by apt han- 
dling of the facts. It depends upon which side the 
editor is on. Lights darkened during a storm may 
be the “wrath of God,” though faithful employees 
fought the elements in their effort to maintain serv- 
ice, or “these periods of darkness are becuming a 
nuisance and the light company certainly should give 
better service, considering the rates they are charg- 
ing.” It depends upon which side of the fence the 
editor sits. 


Such occurs daily. Only a few months ago a util- 
ity company in a spirit of economical and scientific 
judgment that was reflected in lower rates, regrouped 
two districts and eliminated one district office. It 
will take six months of extreme diplomacy to re- 
adjust the public opinion in that town, those close 
to the two employees who were released will never 
overcome their distaste for the “heartless corpura- 
tion” that had done the deed. To say nothing of the 
merchants who solicited and received the local office’s 
trade and benevolences. 

I have gone to length to detail the inconsistencies 
of the public press, mostly to emphasize the fact 
that human nature cannot be card-indexed. To con- 
trol public opinion you must control the press which, 
ipso facto, is impossible. Since we cannot control 
the press, we must exert an influence by organizing 
opinion for the press. 

How, then, can we organize opinion for the press? 
It would be poor business to attempt to subsidize 
the press, because even if it were possible to do so 
completely—and it is humanly impossible to do so— 
it would be foolish because it would soon become 
evident and thereby tear down more than the sub- 
sidization could hope to build up. At any rate, it 
wouldn’t be honest, and unless we are honest we 
might as well quit this business and enter one more 
remunerative. 


If we have a story that the people should know, 
and if it is sound, truthful and interesting—I say in- 
teresting because even the most partisan of papers 
professes to print only the news—let us tell it. We 
do think we have a sound story that when truth- 
fully told will animate the public into understanding 
and favorable public opinion; so let us, then, tell it. 


Naturally, we will run into the inconsistencies of 
human nature, as outlined before, to say nothing of 
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the Fourth Estate. Therefore, we have to sell our- 
selves, our company, our idea to the editors, and 
this is no mere back-door order-taking job. The 
only way to break down prejudices, to overcome ir- 
rationalism or to compete with intolerance is to build 
up truthfulness, to inspire confidence, and to prac- 
tice what we preach. 


To Friend and Foe Alike 


First of all, play fair. If a news story “breaks,” 
give it to foe as well as friend, for no newspaper 
enjoys being “scooped.” Even favor, if possible, the 
arrogant paper, and above all, show that you are 
trying to co-operate. 

Some times in this instance, it is well to study the 
paper from other standpoints than news. In a cer- 
tain city of some 160,000 inhabitants the dominant 
paper of the three dailies realizes its prominence and 
therefore must be pampered, which is only natural. 
Unless the news release is for its evening use it is 
unnoticed; the wise publicity man caters to this 
paper and gets maximum lineage, for the other 
papers but follow the leader. 

Buy advertising space fairly. If the paper in op- 
position is the best medium from a purely advertising 
basis, use that paper most heavily. If it is the weak- 
est, it won’t hurt to recognize its advertising appeal 
now and then, even if its editorial strength is dimmed 
by its competitors. Don’t buy publicity—buy adver- 
tising space and use it scientifically to sell your com- 
pany or merchandise to the public, but remember 
that paid advertising space and not circulation or 
civic esteem prints a newspaper. 


I know of an instance where a gas company, har- 
assed by a contrary minded paper was thoughtlessly 
allowing its advertising to be placed by an employee 
of a competing paper. You can imagine the ill-feel- 
ing, to say nothing of the broken ethical code. It 
is little wonder that the anti paper, to protect itself, 
demanded that the utility place its copy through an 
agency or else no space privileges would be given. 
And, as the misguided executive responsible for this 
unfortunate circumstance chuckled over the “ven- 
geance wreaked” upon the discomfited antagonist, or 
was unmindful of the harm being done, the presi- 
dent of the utility wondered, as he strove for amicable 
relations, why the paper would not even play fair. 

There are many other successful practices to be 
followed out by the men in contact with the press, 
the details of which are thoroughly understood by 
every capable advertising man. 


One thought arises here, however, and it is that 
the so-called publicity specialist who creates pub- 
licity campaigns “without a basis of fact or reason” 
should be taboo. He and his practices are unsound 
economically and ethically, and certainly result in 
final destruction of public confidence. 


“Good public rellations,” said B. J. Mullaney, vice- 
president of the Peoples Gas Light and Coke Com- 
pany, Chicago, in an address before the American 
Gas Association at San Francisco, “is established by 
making our respective companies and their service 
worthy of being well thought of, and by telling our 
customers, the public, all about our companies and 








service in detail, every detail that can possibly con- 
cern or interest them. Silence is easily mistaken for 
secrecy ; secrecy breeds suspicion; and suspicion, if 
not checked, soon ripens into hostility. Good public 
relations may become bad even when service is good. 
It has happened.” 


This paper has been long—far too long to be in- 
teresting, yet far too short to cover the subject. An 
attempt has been made to define Public Relations 
by saying simply but thoughtfully that Public Rela- 
tions is Public Opinion, and though reams of defini- 
tions by esteemed leaders might be quoted, it is no 
more, no less. 

Time has been taken to describe the “pictures in 
our heads”—Public Opinion—because I believe this 
phase has never been fully considered except by a 
few of the literati whom we carefully avoid, yet 
among whom may be found traces of intelligent 
thought. It was then shown how Public Opinion 
may vary because of the inconsistencies of the 
pseudo-environment in which we live. 


Although specific in example, that part of this 
article attempting to outline the methods of acquir- 
ing favorable public opinion remains hazy because 
the idea contained must infuse itself into one’s mind 
and cannot be driven. Timely thought only will 
make one realize that the success or failure of creat- 
ing favorable Public Opinion—favorable Public Re- 
lations—lies primarily in the power of those execu- 
tives who can make public opinion by their activi- 
ties and skillful manipulation. The press is domi- 
nant, I repeat, in the creation or development of 
Public Opinion. Public Opinion, however, must be 
organized for the press if it is to be sound, not by 
the press as it is today. 


Service Justifies Existence 


Supplementary to this must, of course, be the 
phases that go to make up successful utility opera- 
tion, such as employee education and the giving of 
good service. Say what you will about cordial re- 
lations between company and customer; say what 
you will about any phase of utility life; yet there 
is only one reason that justifies the existence of a 
public utility, and that is service, which includes 
more than the mere constancy and adequacy of sup- 
ply, but which combines the lowest possible rate for 
the service given. 


“Courtesy to the public, and the best possible serv- 
ice constitute the fundamental cornerstone of our 
policy,” said Samuel Insull. “We should aim at 
nothing but the best, and we should aim at that 
service in such a way as to conform, as far as we 
can, not only to the good judgment of the public 
and to their proper desires, but also to their pecu- 
liarities and idiosyncrasies.” 

“Our first duty and our first interest, an interest 
beyond everything else, is to square the rights of the 
public with those of the stockholders,” Mr. Insull 
said several years later. “Our income, our earning 
capacity, is dependent primarily, in my judgment, 
upon public good will; and we cannot get that un- 
less we convince the public (by word and deed) that 
we are treating them honestly and giving them a 
square deal.” 













































































Recently developed demand meter 


N September 1, 1926, the Rochester Gas and 
O and Electric Corporation made available an 

optional gas heating rate which consisted of a 
monthly demand charge of $5.00 per hundred feet 
of demand plus 50 cents per thousand cubic feet of 
gas used. This rate applied to domestic heating in- 
stallations where heating was done in a central gas- 
fired system. The rate covered not only the gas used 
for heating, but other domestic purposes as well, all 
gas being metered through one meter with which 
there was incorporated an attachment to register the 
maximum hourly demand. 


The argument has often been advanced that there 
is no necessity for a measured demand fate for resi- 
dential heating and that a flat rate for- gas heating 
is all that is necessary. In other words, if a com- 
pany is satisfied with an average revenue of 75 cents 
per thousand cubic feet for gas heating, there is no 
necessity of complicating their rate system by a rate 
form which will allow one customer to get gas-for 
heating at 68 cents per thousand and another at 85 
cents per thousand, as long as the average of 75 
cents per thousand is maintained. 


It is assumed that the amount of gas used monthly 
is a function of the weather conditions and that if 
these conditions are averaged over a period of years 
the average cost of gas heating can be determined 
and thus an average rate may be promulgated. This 
theory entirely neglects the fact that during the 
same heating season there will be a wide difference 





Year’s Experience 
with a Demand 
Rate for Gas 


Househeating 
By H. C. Deffenbaugh 


Statistician, Rochester Gas and Electric Corporation. 


between the load factors of different customers and 
consequently there will be a similiar difference in the 
cost of service between customers. A couple of years’ 
experience with a block rate for gas househeating 
and studies made by the use of curve drawing gas 
demand instruments indicated to us the advantage 
of a demand form of rate. 


The advantages of the two-part rate based upon 
measured demand are as follows: 


1. It follows more closely the cost of service than 
any other rate. 


2. As the charge is based upon measured demand 
it offers an incentive to customers to keep their de- 
mand at a minimum. This gives them the advan- 
tage of a low rate and helps us in eliminating the 
peak load characteristics of this class of business, 
thus making available additional capacity for other 
customers. 


3. It offers a low rate for use of gas for other 
domestic purposes in the home, as all gas used which 
did not increase the maximum demand will be paid 
for at the commodity rate only. 


4. It equalizes bills between months. On the slid- 
ing scale rate, the gas bills for December, January 
and February heating were high in proportion to the 
other months and these high bills were always a 
source of complaint. The demand rate smooths these 
out. On the sliding scale the maximum month’s bill 
averages around 30 to 40 per cent over the maximum 
month’s bill on the demand rate for the same annual 
consumption. Although the bills for summer con- 
sumption are higher than they would have been on 
the sliding scale rate, there is little objection to this 
from the customers as they know that the total 
annual cost on the demand rate is less than on the 
sliding scale. 


5. The adoption of a demand rate for domestic 
purposes would be the first step in popularizing the 
demand form of rate for gas. We had begun laying 
our plans for an industrial gas demand rate but here 
we were confronted with the difficulty of metering 
demand. On single meter jobs, such as in the house- 
heating installations, the demand metering situation 
was simple, but on multiple meter industrial jobs it 
was an unsolved problem. We anticipated that the 
solution would be obtained in time and that the use 
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of the demand rate for heating would make easier 
the introduction of the industrial demand rate when 
we were in a position to make it available. The gas 
heating customers number many of the influential 
business men who, we anticipated, would want a 
similar form of rate in their factories. Our surmise 
has proved true for we have received many such in- 
quiries. As a result our industrial gas demand rate 
has just been filed and, although the demand meter 
situation has not yet been completely solved, we 
feel that in this we will be no worse off than we 
were in the electrical end of our business when we 
put into force an industrial electric demand rate and 
then struggled several years before satisfactory elec- 
tric demand meters were on the market. 


In amplifying the advantages of the gas demand 
rate as stated above, we have all the literature which 
has been sent out in recent years by the American 
Gas Association which has advocated the use of 
two or three part rates as a solution for the difficulties 
experienced by the gas companies in developing busi- 
ness and in eliminating the unprofitable customer. 
If rates can be based upon cost of service, then the 
customer who has some control over the rate will 
naturally get the greatest benefit with the demand 
form of rate for heating. The customers themselves 
try to manipulate their operation to save on the de- 
mand charge by shutting off the heating equipment 
when a large amount of gas is being used for other 
purposes, as for instance, on wash day, or in times 
of severe weather by shutting off some of their 
bedrooms in order to keep down the demand on the 
furnace. 


Securing a Low Rate 


In one case a simple pipe connection was made 
from a storage water heater to the gas pressure regu- 
lator on the furnace so that when the storage water 
heater was using gas the furnace would be automatic- 
ally shut off. This reduced the demand from what it 
would have been had both the furnace and the water 
heater been on at the same time. Naturally such an 
arrangement would not be employed where an in- 
stantaneous water heater is used as there would be a 
liability of an explosion in the furnace if the water 
heater is only on for a few moments and the furnace 
should come on again before the residual gas in the 
burners had a chance to escape through the flue. 
As a result of these economies some customers were 
able to get gas for heating at a rate as low as 68 
cents, while the average for all customers was 79 
cents. Naturally we encourage such efforts, for all 
demand eliminated means just so much more main 
capacity that will be available to other customers. 


In measuring the customers’ demands we used a 
simple demand meter attachment, placed on the tin 
meter, which would indicate by a pointer the max- 
imum amount of gas consumed in any hour during 
the weekly period between rewinding and resetting 
the demand device. These meters were made up for 
the Gas Department by the Electric Meter Depart- 
ment and was the happy result of having both the 
gas and electric properties combined in one company 
and both Gas Meter and Electric Meter Departments 
located in the same building. The Electric Depart- 
ment had on hand quite a number of old General 





Electric type “M” demand indicators for direct cur- 
rent service. Due to the fact that alternating cur- 
rent had displaced direct current in certain parts of 
the city, these demand devices were surplus stock 
and probably would never have been used again. It 
was an easy matter for the mechanics in the Electric 
Meter Department to replace the electric actuating 
mechanism with a couple of gears and levers so that 
the device could be operated mechanically by the 
tin meter. We made up over 100 of these devices 
and their operation was so successful that we are 
now making up 200 more from the standard parts 
of this same device, except that at present we are 
mounting the device in the front of the meter rather 
than on the top as had been the case of the devices 
originally made. 


Demand Meter Eliminates Errors 


These devices have shown us that any standard 
method of estimating demand on burner rating would 
have been inaccurate. In a considerable number of 
cases the total furnace and domestic demand was 
less than the rating of the furnace burners. This 
sometimes was due to the fact that it had been im- 
pessible to get a furnace of just the right size and to 
insure adequate heating it had been necessary to in- 

















Original demand meter with obsolete attachment 
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stall a larger size furnace than was theoretically 
necessary. In other cases customers have found it 
possible to run their burners at less than rated 
capacity and thus economize on the cost of gas. 
The use of the demand meter has eliminated all 
chances of error in discrimination that might have 
been possible had a rated demand been used. 


From the data obtained from the indicating de- 
mand meter and also from a dozen of the curve draw- 
ing type, we have been able to make a careful check 
on the cost of service. We have found, for instance, 
that we can take on around 500 heating jobs without 
materially affecting our peak hour conditions or dis- 
turbing our annual load factor. The cost of supply 
of these customers is practically production cost. 
While offhand this shows a handsome profit in our 
present business, it is offset to a considerable degree 
by the expensive experimental development and sales 
work and the cost of getting this class of business 
started. We have adopted a conservative attitude 
toward this new line of business and have not 
dropped the rate below a price at which we could 
take on an unlimited amount of business. A careful 
survey was made as to future investment in plant 
and distribution system in case a large amount of 
heating business should be taken on and we have 
found that the limiting figure is around 72 cents per 
thousand cubic feet. This cost is based upon water 
gas production, as the poor load factor characteristics 


of the heating business would make the cost of supply 
from a coal gas plant prohibitive. 


Average Rate of Eighty-two Cents 


On the basis of $5.00 per month per hundred cubic 
feet of demand based upon maximum hourly winter 
peak of heating and domestic load, the average rate 
paid by the heating customers on the demand rate 
was around 82 cents. Subtracting from our total 
sales what they would have paid for gas used for 
domestic purposes leaves an average rate of 78.6 
cents per thousand paid for heating. There were 
quite a few customers whose ratio of demand to an- 
nual consumption was such that the regular rate 
for residential purposes was more advantageous, so 
they were carried on the regular rate. The total 
of both classes of business resulted in a combined 
average rate of 82.3 cents per thousand for domestic 
and heating purposes and a net rate of 79.4 cents 
for gas heating only. As this was higher than we 
thought necessary in view of our limiting cost of 72 
cents per thousand, we made a reduction in rate so 
as to make the optional demand rate available to 
practically all of the heating customers and to bring 
us an average of around 74 cents per thousand for 
heating. This result was accomplished by reducing 
the demand charge from $5.00 per month, based on 
the highest winter demand, to $5.00 per month for 
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the first 100 feet of demand plus $4.00 per hundred 
feet per month for all excess over 100 feet of de- 
mand The method of figuring demand was changed 
so that instead of taking the single highest winter 
demand as the basis for the twelve monthly demand 
charges, the billing demand for the three peak months 
(December, January and February) was taken as 
the actual maximum demand each month and for 
the remaining months of year as the average of 
these three. 

We had one other difficulty to surmount and that 
was to take care of the customer who was away part 
of the winter period and used no gas. On the de- 
mand rate, if no gas was used during one or more 
of the winter months, the payment of the full de- 
mand charge determined by previous demand read- 
ings would eliminate any saving which a customer 
might make on this rate. This class of business is 
advantageous to us for if a customer stays off during 
the peak months, plant and distribution capacity is 
saved and our annual load factor is improved. We 
corrected this condition in the rate by billing only a 
percentage of the previously established demand, in- 
stead of the full demand, during the months when 
the heating system was closed down, so that the 
average amount paid was less than on the regular 
sliding scale rate. 


Load Factor of Different Types of Heating Systems 


As before stated, the use of demand meters enabled 
us to check our original assumption that there was 
a marked variation in load factor between different 
types of heating systems, as well as between heating 
systems of the same type. In other words, had 
our rate been based upon theoretical radiation from 
the walls of the house and independent of the size 
or type of heating equipment, the rate would not 
have represented our true condition as to the cost 
of service. This is shown by the accompanying 
curve which represents the load factor of different 
types of heating systems as expressed in the annual 
hours use of the customer’s peak demand. Each 
point on the curve represents an individual customer, 
records having been obtained from 39 hot water 
installations and 37 warm air installations. The 
hours use is calculated by dividing the total annual 
consumption of gas used for all purposes by the re- 
spective customers’ maximum hour demand as ob- 
tained by the demand meter. In other words, a 
customer using 500,000 cubic feet per year and hav- 
ing a maximum hour demand of 250 cubic feet would 
have an annual hours use of 2,000. From this curve 
it is seen that the warm air jobs had an average hours 
use of around 2,200, while the hot water jobs aver- 
aged around 1,600. This means that the warm air 
systems operated at a 40 per cent better load factor 
on the basis of hourly demand than did the hot water 
installation. As our distribution system investment 
depends upon hourly demand, it is evident that 
warm air installations are entitled to the lower rate 
which they earn upon a measured demand basis. 
Similar information on two steam installations and 
three vapor installations showed the steam installa- 
tions with 2,100 and 2,200 hours use or about the 
same as the average warm air job, and the vapor in- 
stallations with 1,700, 1,900 and 2,000 hours use, 









these showing considerably better annual load factor 
than the average hot water job but under the average 
of the warm air installations. 


The high load factor of a few of the warm air jobs 
was due entirely to the personal attention of these 
customers to the operation of their heating systems, 
an advantage to us in keeping down the peak on our 
distribution system and a benefit to them in the 
low rate paid for gas, a condition which would be 
impossible on any fixed rating of demand or radia- 
tion. Some of these high load factor customers were 
hose who had a relatively small annual consumption. 
Here again the demand rate has its advantages over 
a sliding scale form of rate as customers of the same 
load factor would pay approximately the same rate 
irrespective of size. With a sliding scale rate a small 
good load factor customer might never get as low a 
rate as a large poor load factor customer. As we 
must expect, in the future, to supply a larger per- 
centage of smaller homes, we feel that the measured 
demand rate offers the best form for the promotion of 
this business. 





SAMUEL REA PREDICTS GAS PLANTS WILL 
HEAT CITIES OF THE FUTURE 


Within the next fifty years gigantic gas plants will 
be supplying practically all the fuel ii$ed in our cities, 
according to Samuel Rea, formerly president of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. 


Conservation of resources, particularly the elimi- 
nation of fuel waste due to burning raw coal, will 
bring about this change, he says. 


“Fuels are destined to become so valuable to the 
human race as a whole that they will be placed only 
in the hands of those who can to the greatest ad- 
vantage control their combustion. Scarcely any- 
thing is more archaic, in our civilization, or more 
wasteful, than our individual house heating systems, 
in which all but a small fraction of the potential heat 
of the fuel is dissipated upon the outside atmosphere. 


“The gas business, as a public utility, will supply 
practically all heat distribution in urban localities. 
As capital cheapens, it will become possible to con- 
struct distribution systems furnishing cheaply pro- 
duced gas for house heating as well as cooking. 
Industries in many cases will similarly be supplied 
with gas for fuel instead of burning coal. We may 
then realize the smokeless city, and the added sun- 
light will greatly improve the health of urban dwell- 
ers. 


“Where coal is directly used for industrial fuel, we 
may expect to see it applied chiefly if not entirely, in 
pulverized form, sprayed pneumatically into the fire 
box. Increasing quantities, however, will be sub- 
jected to the process of gas production, so that the 
products of destructive distillation may be recovered 
for laboratory purposes and make possible the fur- 
ther extension of our synthetic chemistry.” 



















































































































The Relation of a Collection Depart- 
ment to a Public Service 





Organization 


How the San Antonio Public Service Company handles 


its delinquent accounts 


By B. C. Reber 


HILE to the average person the necessity of 

a collection department in a public service 

organization does not seem essential, when 
the facts are better understood it becomes evident 
that such a department can function in a highly effi- 
cient manner. The enormous increase in building 
since the close of the war, the general increase in 
population and the incurring elements have all added 
materially to the duties of the public utility cor- 
porations, while at the same time the increase in 
transient trade has added to the jeopardy of col- 
lections. 





San Antonio Public Service Company Building 


The San Antonio Public Service Company, han- 
dling 70,000 accounts, has a highly efficient collec- 
tion department which has been in operation for 
three years. It is under the management of Z. L. 
Pape and the records of this company before and 
since this department was inaugurated amply prove 
that such a unit is to be desired in every corpora- 
tion of this kind. Mr. Pape tells the story of his 
department together with figures to illustrate his 
points. 

Only Three Collectors Needed 


“During the three years that our collection depart- 
ment has been a separate unit of our organization, 
functioning independently of the other departments, 
several things have become evident which are wor- 
thy of consideration. In the first place, the sales 
volume of the San Antonio Public Service Company 
has more than doubled since the year of 1918. Yet 


in handling this increase with its subsequent per- 
centage of bad accounts through our department, we 
have made no additions to our force of collectors, 
there being three men employed in this work. 

“Now in order to arrive at an idea of how the 
collection department is functioning, here is a list of 
the charge-offs on bad accounts taken from the rec- 
ords for the past seven years: 


DO 6 ccwvibe ésvedicc s Che's tts .28 of 1 per cent 
BD éisw Hens bcnnds 6g tk nel .28 of 1 per cent 
BD Vine vie ddeehce net Jets .28 of 1 per cent 
BE a bea deeds Cade tiawss .21 of 1 per cent 
SN eS se ee eee .25 of 1 per cent 
Dh oe ba aSinetebsscacsas .20 of 1 per cent 
| EPPPTT EE LL TE .28 of 1 per cent 
EP Sis Sa URSA be eie .23 of 1 per cent 


“In the collection of bad accounts, or probable 
uncollectable accounts, we have shown a little im- 
provement, as can be seen by the records given for 
the past seven years, which is as follows: 


BEE, nb <0. e -anneaehere «nes 7 per cent 
ET 6+ cAcatinnnwneae sear <4 15 per cent 
BD pe xsacasucanpe ren cae as 15 per cent 
SES Se Ose ree 11.9 per cent 
SS Se bcbeabesed ehetaes + 12.2 per cent 
D - enh eeeceahanahh one? ee 16.2 per cent 
DE shhns du Gbbe bun Oh keane ve 17.6 per cent 
Dw s6csab eneneredessecue 16.4 per cent 


Deposit Had to Be Increased 


“As soon as the collection department was made 
a separate unit unto itself with a new organization 
of workers, we had more time to go into the cause 
of some of these bad accounts and to devise remedies 
for them. For example, after we had been func- 
tioning a short time we found that we were losing 
quite a number of accounts through transients. In- 
vestigation showed that the deposit of $5.00 which 
we required on all such accounts was hardly suffi- 
cient in many cases to cover the amount of the bill. 
To eliminate this we raised the deposit to $10 for 
all accounts where the applicant rented furnished 
rooms, houses or apartments. 

“Another thing which became evident was the 
enormous amount of checks returned to us marked 
“nsf.” -A careful study of this condition and its 
causes showed us that many customers would pay 
their bills with checks, knowing that they had in- 
sufficient funds to cover the order, but taking this 
means to save the discount on their bill. We have 
practically eliminated this practise by making it a 
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rule that any customer giving a bad check in pay- 
ment for their bill forfeits their discount. 

“These are but two of the problems which we 
worked out to better advantage by having a collec- 
tion department. There are, however, many others 
if they could be recalled offhand. Previous to the 
time that our collection department was opened 
these accounts were handled in the bookkeeping de- 
partment and while every effort was made to keep 
the collections on par, we believe much more has 
been accomplished during the past three heretofore. 


“In addition to doing away with the evils of the 
department, we have also created changes in the 
management and handling of accounts which have 
proven of material benefit to the customer as well as 
the company. The fact that this has been accom- 
plished through the efforts of the collection depart- 


ment has given us quite a little prestige as well as 
good-will. 


Concessions to Old Customers 


“One of these changes was the eliminating of the 
deposits on all accounts of more than five year’s 
standing, whether the client was an individual or a 
business house. To do this we made up a list of all 
such customers and then carefully checked their past 
records to determine their credit risk. If their ac- 
count showed them to be reliable customers paying 
their accounts promptly, we placed them on our 
“Honor Roll,” refunding their deposit and, in other 
words, taking their promise to pay their bill. This 
proved very popular and we received many compli- 
ments for our sincerity of purpose and faith in our 
customers. 


“The company was benefitted in that interest had 
to be figured and paid on these deposits each year 
and the doing away with a large percentage of these 
deposits materially decreased the labor in this re- 
spect. In addition to the five-year deposits, we also 
eliminated any people who had purchased homes or 
who were buying them on monthly payments. This, 
too, decreased the labor in our accounting depart- 
ment as well as pleasing those affected. 


“In the matter of making collections, following up 
bad accounts and charging off supposedly uncollect- 
able accounts, we have made an intensive study and 
we believe that we have worked out a system which 
is as effective as could be desired. Of course, we 
shall constantly improve it as time goes on, but at 
the present time we are well satisfied. 


Collectors’ Reports 


“As soon as a bad account comes to our attention 
we turn it over to one of our collectors for a personal 
call. Each of the three collectors is given a number 
of calls to make each day and a record is kept of 
those calls each is to make. On the return on these 
men to the office that night, each is required to ac- 
count for each call handed him. If one takes out 
thirty reports, he must account for the thirty. He 
must turn in payment, make a report of his findings 
if payment is not made, or, if he is unable to get 
around to all of the places, he must turn in those 
reports not completed that day. 









“Our purpose in requiring this is to keep in con- 
stant touch with each account. It was made neces- 
sary by the carelessness of one or two men tossing 
unreported accounts into a drawer of their desk for 
later attention. These reports would be forgotten 
and if a cut-out order was issued it often created 
disagreeable circumstances. 


“Now those reports not accounted for each night 
are immediately checked up. Those not completed 
are given out the following morning, while those 
which have been lost or mislaid are duplicated. This 
keeps every old account before us at all times and 
we can determine the progress made on each account 
at a moment’s notice. 


“In order to stimulate interest in the collecting of 
these accounts and to prevent further measures and 
unpleasantness, we are working out a plan whereby 
we will pay a sort of bonus to the collectors on these 
tardy accounts. We believe that his additional in- 
centive will create greater personal effort on the 
part of the collector and thus close up many accounts 
more promptly and with less effort. 


“Those accounts which pass the stage of the col- 
lector are, of course, more difficult to handle. We 
find that the majority of accounts lost are due to 
people moving out and leaving no trace of their des- 
tination. We have had instances where a family 
would move from one part of the city to another, 
giving the wife’s maiden name at the latter address 
in making out the application for new service. 


Assistance From Collectors’ Association 


“This work requires vigorous and at the same 
time delicate action. Such accounts are sometimes 
located through a collector’s association which we 
have in this city. This association is in the form 
of weekly luncheon club and has regular meetings. 
At these meetings the names of persons for whom 
the collectors are looking are read off and each in 
turn reports if they have any information of these 
people. In this way we are often able to locate such 
families. Such reports, however, are done in code 
in order to conform with the State law regarding the 
advertising of a person’s obligations. 


“Should this fail, we take the accounts before a 
meeting of the Retail Credit Men’s Association 
where it is possible one of the members knows of the 
family and can give information on them. Should 
this fail, we place the name with the credit depart- 
ment of the Retail Merchant’s Association. Very 
often through this follow-up system we are able to 
trace the travels of a party from one place to an- 
other, and we have even encountered instances 
where we have followed a party all over the United 
States before finally receiving a money order for the 
account. 


“While such action is regrettable, it is often re- 
quired to get results and to keep the percentage of 
uncollectable accounts down to a minimum. It is 
fortunate, however, that there are not a great many 
of them, and it is more pleasant transactions which 
often shows the public that the collection department 
is not as hard as they are wont to believe. 
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“We have a great many people who visit our office 
in person or who call up on the telephone and make 
frank statements of their circumstances. Such 
people are only too glad to show every consideration, 
and we encourage them to confide in us to the fullest 
extent. We have no desire to work a hardship on 
any one and as long as we have some assurance 
that we will be paid for the service which we render, 
we are more than willing to meet these people half- 
way and help them out of their difficulties. 


Handling “Insufficient Funds” Checks 


“For example a lady gives us a check which is re- 
turned because of insufficient funds. We get in 
touch with her and learn that she has made an error 
in her account. She informs us that she will be un- 
able to make the check good at the time but gives 
us an approximate date on which she will take it up. 
Under such circumstances we have something defi- 
nite to work upon and we are able to render every 
assistance. 


“We have cases of sickness, lack of employment 
and other reverses which arise in everyday life, and 
we are willing to do our part in helping the unfor- 
tunate ones over these hard times. However, we 
cannot forget that our service is What we sell and 
that from the revenue derived we attain the funds 
to carry on. So, as long as we have some definite 
assurance we can cooperate. But in cases where 
there is an effort to commit fraud, we feel justified 
in taking immediate steps to get our money. 


“Having this department segregated from the 
others permits us to handle many of these cases per- 
sonally and with some degree of privacy. In this 
way we are often able to arrive at conclusions which 
otherwise might not be possible. We are enjoying 
a personal contact with the people to whom we are 
rendering a highly important service. We are able 
to meet them in person, to converse with them, to 
learn of their petty grievances, and to smooth out 
little misunderstandings and disgruntled feelings 
which are not borne until bills mount up. 


“The personal contact eliminates many hard feel- 
ings and provides an opportunity for explaining both 
sides of a situation. We are able to meet these 
people on a common ground, to appeal to their sense 
of fairness, and to let them glimpse our side as well 
as their own. Many times little disputes are settled 
here in a friendly manner which otherwise might 
reach considerable proportions. It is a part of the 
day’s work. 


“There are so many advantages in having the col- 
lection department a separate unit from the remain- 
ing organization that the point is hardly worthy of 
debate. It has one of the hardest tasks in the entire 
chain: the smoothing out of difficulties under ex- 
tenuating circumstances, the pleasing of the cus- 
tomer, and at the same time getting the money. It’s 
a whale of a job.” 


The points brought out by Mr. Pape give evidence 
of the worthiness of such a department and at the 
same time bring out many features which other de- 
partments may adopt with considerable benefit. 


Measuring Destructive Earth 
Currents 
By Burton McCollum and K. H. Logan, 


Electrical Engineers, Bureau of Standards 


work have long felt the need of a definite and 
accurate means of determining both the polarity 
of pipes with respect to earth and the current density 
in the earth at any point, especially in the immediate 
vicinity of pipes under investigation. Realizing the 
vital importance of meeting this need, the Bureau of 


JA, wort have | engaged in electrolysis research 

















The earth current meter.- Milliammeter, 5; voltmeter, 

6: commutator switch, 9; short circuiting switch, 10; 

voltmeter switch, 11; commutator cranks, 12; ammeter 
switch, 13; resistance switch, 14. 


Standards has conducted an extensive research on 
the measurement of intensity of current discharge 
from pipes to earth. This research has resulted in 
the development of an instrument known as the earth- 
current meter, which meets in a satisfactory degree 
the requirements of a practical instrument. The in- 
strument has now been in use for several years by a 
number of consulting and utility engineers, and its ° 
reliability and usefulness have been demonstrated 
under a variety of field conditions. 


Function of Earth-Current Meter 


The earth-current meter is designed for the 
measurement of soil resistivity and of current den- 
sity in the earth. These measurements permit the 
calculation of the density of the current discharge 
from structures buried in direct contact with the 





A concise summary of Technologic Paper 351, 
Bureau of Standards, entitled, “Practical Applications 
of the Earth-Current Meter.” Engineers interested 
should also secure Technologic Paper 355, “Electro- 
lysis Testing,” by the same authors. 
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earth. The discharge at the surface of cable sheaths 
in ducts can not be determined on account of the 
effects of the ducts. For determining whether the 
rate of discharge of current from a point where a 
pipe failure has occurred is sufficient to account for 
rapid corrosion, the instrument has proven particu- 
larly valuable, and this use of the instrument is so 
simple that anyone familiar with electrical instru- 
ments can secure the desired data. 


A broader application of the earth-current meter 
is the determination of the adequacy of or the need 
for electrolysis mitigation. In such cases the in- 
strument is used to determine the rate of discharge 
of current and hence the rate of electrolytic corro- 
sion at such points as other methods of testing and 
the relations of the underground structures indicate 
to be the points of greatest hazard. 


In such cases the earth-current meter is not in- 
tended to supplant the older methods of testing, but 
to furnish more specific and reliable data at critical 
points, the importance of which justifies the addi- 
tional labor and expense which its use involves. 
The determination of the locations which may yield 
the most valuable data requires the exercise of judg- 
ment based largely on experience. It is for this 
reason rather than because of any complication or 
delicacy of the instrument that it is recommended 
that the determination of electrolysis conditions be 
assigned to some one of considerable practical ex- 


perience in electrolysis testing and in the interpreta- 
tion of the data so obtained. 























Contactors for earth current tests. French type, 1; 
cantilever type, 2; single terminal electrode with ex- 
tension rod, 3; as assembled, 4. 


The density of current flowing between two points 
in a homogeneous soil can be calculated from the 
earth resistivity and the voltage gradient between the 
points. The earth-current meter is based upon this 
principle, although in its operation neither the re- 
sistivity nor the true potential drop need be deter- 
mined. 


Description and Use of Apparatus 


The apparatus for measuring soil resistivity and 
potential drops in the earth adjacent to a pipe in- 
cludes a set of four electrodes to be placed in the soil 
and the earth-current meter consisting of a voltmeter, 
ammeter, double commutator battery and adjustable 
resistances. The contactor (set of electrodes) is 
placed against the wall of the trench, as shown in 





Use of trench contactor 


the figure, on a line extending radially from the pipe 
in whichever direction it is desired to measure the 
leakage current. The switch 9 is turned to the point 
marked “Commutator” and the rheostats 14, 13 and 
11 adjusted to give suitable readings on the ammeter 
and voltmeter. The crank 12 is then turned at a rate 
of one or two revolutions per second. This crank 
rotates two synchronous commutators; one in series 
with the voltmeter and the potential electrodes of 
the contactor, the other in series with the ammeter, 
battery and current electrodes in the earth. This 
eliminates the effect that stray currents in the earth 
would have on the voltmeter and permits the deter- 
mination of the soil resistivity. The switch 11 is 
next turned to the position marked “Potential” and 
the deflection of the voltmeter which will then re- 
spond only to earth currents observed over a period 
of one or more street-car cycles. The current flow- 
ing to or from the pipe is then computed from the 


R Ee I 
formula i = —— 
Ec 


where i is the current at the 


surface of the pipe in milliamperes per square foot. 
R is a constant depending on the size of the pipe, I 
the current supplied by the earth current meter and 
Ee and Ec the two readings of the voltmeter. 
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For the use of cantilever type of contactor, de- 
signed to be placed down in a small hole as shown 
in one of the figures, the value of R to be used de- 
pends on the size of the hole and also whether the 
hole contains water sufficient to immerse the con- 
tactor. In use the electrodes should either be en- 
tirely above the water line or completely immersed. 





Use of cantilever contactor 


A hole about 2% iriches in diameter is commonly 
used. If the cantilever contactor is used for deter- 
mining the vertical discharge from a pipe, the hole 
should be over the center of the pipe, otherwise only 
the vertical component of the radial discharge will 
be measuted. 


Influence of Rails and Pipes 


Experience shows this measurment of the current 
density in a vertical direction upward from the pipe 
to be sufficient when the tested pipe is several feet 
from other conductors, and in such cases the type B 
contactor placed in a 24-inch hole affords a simple 
and inexpensive mode of procedure. If, however, a 
pipe parallels a railway line and is close to the rails 
but a little to one side, experience shows that the 
discharge will be so badly biased by the close prox- 
imity of the rail that a measurement of current den- 
sity in a vertical direction will not be representative 
of the actual flow from the pipe. The same statement 
applies to the case of a pipe paralleling another near- 
by pipe or cable system. In these cases the only ac- 
curate means of determining the current discharge 
around the pipe is to make an observation in six or 
eight different directions around the pipe. 


Where it is desired to measure the current flow 
in a lateral direction, as, for example, the current dis- 
charge from one pipe to another, this can be done by 
driving two holes in the region midway between the 
two pipes and to a depth about equal to the depth 
of the pipes. There is then put in each one of these 


holes a type C nonpolarizable electrode, as shown in 
the figure. The electrodes are placed in contact with 
the bottom of the holes and the leads from them 
are connected to the binding posts P; and Pz The 
reading of the voltmeter is then taken. The 
electrodes are then removed from the holes and the 
four-terminal cantilever contactor is placed in either 
hole and the two readings, corresponding to Ic and 
Ec in the procedure described above, are taken. The 
three values thus obtained are then substituted in an 
equation, and the value of i in the earth between the 
electrodes is calculated. 


The correct manipulation of the earth-current meter 
and the contactor is, after the operator has obtained 
a little experience, a simple matter. It should be 
understood that the earth-current meter indicates not 
merely stray currents originating in the circuits of 
street railway lines, but the resultant of all direct 
currents flowing between the potential electrodes. 
This may include, and in some cases consists en- 
tirely of, current due to galvanic action originating 
either in soil conditions or the presence of two elec- 
trically different metals. Occasionally these galvanic 
currents are sufficient to cause such a deflection of 
the earth-current meter as to indicate a serious rate 
of corrosion. For example, under favorable circum- 
stances it is possible to pick up with a 4%-inch con- 
tactor evidences of current flowing between a cor- 
roded and an uncorroded point on a section of a pipe 
providing the path of this current is long enough 
to include both the potential terminals of the elec- 
trode. However, the contactor picks up but a com- 


ee | 











Use of electrodes 


ponent of this current and it is not possible to com- 
pute the true galvanic current from the reading ob- 
tained. If the galvanic circuit is very short, as is 
often the case, the earth-current meter will be only 
slightly affected, if at all. 
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LOW-TEMPERATURE COKING OF 
CANADIAN COAL 


The first official tests made by the Canadian De- 
partment of Mines on the low-temperature carboni- 
zation behavior of coals has been reported by R. A. 
Strong as a portion of the annual summary of in- 
vestigations carried out during 1925. This report, 
recently issued. by the Canadian authorities, sum- 
marizes tests made at temperatures from 400 to 600 
degrees C. on Westmoreland, Pennsylvania, coal, 
used as a standard, and two Canadian coals of fine 
coking characteristic. The full report, which is 
available as part of Document No. 671, Mines 
Branch, Department of Mines, Ottawa, Canada, is 
summarized as follows: 


“Thirty-four low-temperature carbonization tests 
were carried out on three coals, i. e., Westmoreland, 
Minto and Sydney coals. The maximum tempera- 
tures of individual runs varied from 350 to 600 de- 
grees C. Three methods of carbonization were used, 
i. e., regular carbonization, carbonization in the pres- 
ence of steam, and carbonization with the recircula- 
tion of the condensed gases. The fusing (coking) 
point of the three coals used was determined and 
considerable variation found to exist which corre- 
sponded with the action of the coal in the retort dur- 
ing carbonization. The cokes were analyzed and the 
results are shown in tabular form together with the 
analysis of samples of the coals from which the cokes 
were made. The densities of the cokes were deter- 
mined and a comparison made with the correspond- 
ing high-temperature cokes. The gases at different 
temperatures of carbonization and by different 
methods were analyzed and the results tabulated. 


“Examination of the tars was made by the stand- 
ard Hempel distillation at atmospheric and reduced 
pressures. The fractions thus obtained were treated 
for removal of tar acids and bases and the remaining 
neutral oils were distilled in an Engler flask. Dis- 
tillation ranges of both neutral oils and phenols were 
determined and the results are given as curves and 
are also shown in appended tables. Special exami- 
nation of the tars was made to determine whether 
they came strictly within the definition of primary 
tar as outlined by Dr. Fischer, his tests being applied 
to both tars obtained at 500 and 600 degrees C. 


Conclusions 


“(1) The three coals tested yielded cokes of dif- 
ferent quality. Minto coke obtained by carbonization 
at 600 degrees C. could not be considered a commer- 
cial product owing to its porosity and friability. On 
the other hand, Westmoreland and Sydney coals 
yielded at 600 degrees C. a dense coke which closely 
resembled the high-temperature product. Carboniza- 
tion at 350 degrees C. (of Westmoreland coal) did 
not produce the results which have been claimed. 
At this temperature the yield of products was neg- 
ligible, the resulting coke being smoky and still pos- 
sessing coking properties. 


“(2) The gas yield by low-tempeerature carboni- 
zation was low. At 400 degrees C. the yield was 
approximately 1,000 cubic feet, at 500 degrees C. 





the yield increased to approximately 2,600 cubic feet, 
and at 600 degrees C. a yield of about 3,600 cubic 
feet was obtained. 

“(3) The plotted results of the distillation of the 
neutral oils from the three coals carbonized at 600 
degrees C. showed very uniform results, which bears 
out the contention that neutral oils from bituminous 
coals are similar. 

“(4) Carbonization with steam and with the cir- 
culation of the condensed gases yielded approxi- 
mately similar tar oil results. The tars produced by 
these methods possessed a higher density and they 
contained a smaller percentage of the lighter oils 
with correspondingly higher quantities of the 
heavier fractions. At the lower temperatures the tar 
yield was apparently increased by steam and gas, but 
at 600 degrees C. the yield was approximately the 
same. 

“(5) The tests as suggested by Fischer to deter- 
mine whether a tar is a true primary product do not 
apply to tars from all coals, as the tar obtained from 
Westmoreland coal carbonized at 500 degrees C., 
although soluble in ethyl ether, was not completely 
soluble in petroleum ether. This tar, as well as that 
obtained at 600 degrees C., conformed, however, to 
the remainder of the tests as outlined by Fischer.” 





IS YOUR COKE MOVING SATISFACTORILY? 





Five Reasons Why It Pays to Use 
Hunts Point Coke 















LOWER COST 
HUNTS POINT COKE is 
now sold at very reasonable prices. 
























DIRECT FREE SERVICE 
HUNTS POINT COKE is made in New York Assistance and advice on obtaining the maxi- 
‘ity and is delivered without delay direct to your mum ¢fficiency from your fuel will be rendered per- 
storage bin if in Ma Bronx or Queens sonally by our heating experts. This is a /ree 
Borough. A fleet of auto trucks are maintained service to all purchasers of HUNTS POINT 
for this purpose. All orders are promptly filled. COKE 






Much of the success in marketing gas coke depends 
upon the proper publicity. 
The above newspaper ad shows how the Consolidated 
Gas Company of New York stimulates the sale of 
good gas coke. 




































Association Activities 


A. G. A. and affiliated gas associations’ sectional activities 


and convention calendar 








A. G. A. Testing Laboratory’s New 
Home 


The appliance testing activities now 
being carried on in the present building 
in Cleveland occupied by the American 
Gas Association Testing Laboratory will 
soon be conducted in the new perma- 
nent home of the Laboratory, which 
will be situated on East 62nd Street, 
about 200 feet from the present site. 
The new building will be erected on 
land now belonging to the East Ohio 
Gas Company, which generously donated 
the present building and a great deal 
of equipment. Through the interest of 
R. W. Gallagher, president of the East 
Ohio Gas Company, and chairmah of 
the laboratory managing committee, this 
company has given splendid support to 
every laboratory activity. 


The laboratory’s new home will cost 
approximately $150,000 to erect complete, 
and it will be so constructed and out- 
fitted as to give the greatest possible 
utility to the testing activities of the 
gas industry. It will be*absolutely fire- 
proof, of brick walls with steel frame. 


Planned to serve every purpose de- 
manded of such a building, the labora- 
tory will be the last word in this type 
of structure and will incorporate the 
ideas of the best engineers and archi- 
tects in the country. 


Present plans call for a building with 
an office-type front finished with face 
brick and a factory-type back finished 
with common brick. All partitions, ex- 
cept possibly those in the offices, will 
be of steel and clear glass. They will 
be sectional to give maximum flexibility 
and to permit of economical rearrange- 
ment when the necessity arises. 


Gas will be used to heat the 


CONVENTION CALENDAR 
February 

New England Gas Association. 

Annual meeting, Boston, Mass. 

Annual Convention, Gas Section 

Wisconsin Utilities Assn., Loraine 

Hotel, Madison, Wis. 


March 
Oklahoma Utilities Association. 
Annual meeting, Tulsa, Okla. 
Illinois Gas Association. Annual 
meeting, Springfield, Ill. 


April 
Eastern States Gas Conference, 
Newark, N. J. 
Women’s Section, Empire State 
Gas & Electric Association. An- 
nual meeting, New York City. 
Southern Gas Association. An- 
nual meeting, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Midwest Gas Association. Annual 
meeting. Lincoln,.Neb. Head- 
quarters, Cornhusker Hotel. 


May 
Southwest Public Service Ass’n. 
Annual meeting, Dallas, Tex. 


Accounting Section, Empire State 
Gas & Electric Asociation. An- 
nual meeting, Briarcliff Lodge, 
Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 

Natural Gas Department, Ameri- 
can Gas Association. Annual 
meeting, Texas State Fair 
Grounds, Dallas, Tex. 


June 
Canadian Gas Associated. 
nual meeting, Hamilton, Ont. 
Commercial Section, Empire 
State Gas & Electric Association. 
Annual meeting, Utica, N. Y. 


15-16 


23-24 


13-14 


14-15 


5-6 


12-13 


17-19 


18-20 


3-5 


10-11 


21-22 Aa 


28-29 








building and refrigeration service 
will also be given by this fuel. 
The building is so situated that 
it will benefit from a maximum 
of natural light, as is apparent 
from the architects’ drawing 
shown, and the artificial lighting 
will be of the latest and most 
efficient type and design. 


Total cost of erecting the new 
building is put at $150,000. The 
land is to be bought, sidewalks 
and driveways laid, two additional 5,000 
cubic feet holders built, etc. This cost 
also includes moving the present equip- 
ment, wiring, heating, plumbing, etc. 





Sq. Ft. 

NG P05 416) Sen idee da ese 3,600 
Dr ces. . (Nid kebSics da cbs 11,500 
NN i aS 5 ais we 0 bd 11,500 
OE dcun ne te newebho syns 26,600 


The floor space will be divided ap- 
proximately as follows: 


Sq. Ft. 
RE = a es ia sett ade gheed bes 3,200 
MEE bce cb cde woncesegeteceas 14,700 
EG... Bots ewecu<sUd elecce 8,700 


The necessity for a new laboratory 
was brought out in the report of a 
special committee appointed for such 
purpose by the executive board. The 
board approved the report and decided 
that since the testing laboratory had al- 
ready demonstrated its value to the gas 
industry, it was imperative to erect a 
new building so that the work would 
not suffer from lack of suitable space. 


The splendid support given the lab- 
oratory by gas companies and manufac- 
turers has resulted in a tremendous 
growth of activity. At the present time 
several of the testing departments are 
badly crowded, and additional space is 
only available by constructing a new 
building, which is absolutely necessary 
for the efficient functioning of the vari- 
ous testing programs. 


In addition to conducting approval 
tests on four major types of gas ap- 
pliances, the laboratory is completing 
investigations necessary in the prepara- 
tion of new requirements and the re- 
vsion of old ones, and is also conduct- 
ing exhaustive researches on the mix- 
ing of various kinds of gases. The re- 
sult is that the present facilities have 
been taxed to the utmost and all de- 

partments have been hampered. 








New A. G. A. testing laboratory 


The outside dimensions of the new 
The 
gross square feet of floor space is as 


building are 101 feet by 130 feet. 


follows: 


The laboratory now occupies 
approximately 12,000 sq. ft. floor 
space. Estimates place 20,000 
sq. ft. as the necessary amount 
in 1930, and the present building 
is being planned to care for this 
growth. Provision has been made 
in the new building to allow for 
almost unlimited expansion. It 
will be possible to build additions 
to the sides of the building, and in 
so doing keep all testing work as 
near the ground floor as possible. 

As of December 31, 1927, the labora- 
tory had approved, either from inspec- 
tion or test, 7,198 models of gas appli- 
ances. This figure reveals the splendid 
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work done during the past two years 
and a half, but it tells only -part of the 
story. It is estimated that there are 


probably more than 40,000 additional 








HE New Jersey Gas Association 
held its mid-year meeting on 


Wednesday, January 25th, at the 
Stacy-Trent Hotel, Newark, N. J. 
Two important features in connection 
with this meeting were very noticeable. 
The first was that they took in 107 new 
members, which makes the total mem- 
bership of this association 925. Of this 
total 753 are active members and the 
balance are divided up in gas company 
members, manufacturing company mem- 
bers and association members. 


The second feature was that over 400 
of the membership attended this meet- 
ing, which shows the intense interest of 
the membership in the activities of the 
association. 


Mr. J. L. Conover, president, presided 
and the meeting was addressed by the 
Hon. A. Harry Moore, governor of the 
state of New Jersey, and when it was 
learned that Mr. Moore had served nine 
years in the gas industry in the state of 
New Jersey, he was elected an honorary 
member of the association. 


An interesting feature of the program 
was a playlet entitled, “Service to Sat- 
isfy,” put on under the auspices of Miss 
Ada Bessie Swann. It depicted the 
trials and tribulations of the service de- 
partment of the gas company who came 
in contact with customers who have im- 
aginary grievances. It was so well done 
that Miss Swann should be persuaded to 
repeat this playlet, with her group of 
actors and actresses, all of whom were 
employees of the company, at other con- 
ventions. 

Mr. Alexander Forward, managing 
director of the A. G. A., addressed. the 
gathering on the progress the associa- 
tion is making along various lines of re- 
search, and after listening to his talk it 
is hard to visualize the tremendous 
amount of work that is being done 
through the activities of the association 
for the advancement of the gas industry. 

SS 


RATES AND THE 
GAS 

This paper, presented by J. P. Lein- 
roth, general industrial fuel representa- 
tive, Public Service Electric and Gas 
Company, brought out that while total 
gas sales have increased, this has been 
largely due to increases in commercial 
and industrial business. 


He stated that domestic 


SALE OF 


sales per 


meter have in general not increased and 
in many cases there has been an actual 
decrease. 


Changing living conditions as 








models of gas appliances yet to be tested. 


The committee which recommended 
that a new laboratory be built con- 
sisted of the following: 





Annual Mid-Year 
Meeting New Jersey 
Gas Association 


J. L. Conover 


President, New Jersey Gas Association 


reflected in the buying of cooked foods 
from delicatessen stores, the week-end 
motor trip, the increase in the number of 
apartment houses, rather than competi- 
tion from other fuels, have materially 
aided in bringing about this condition. 


These facts must be faced squarely, 
said Mr. Leinroth, and “it is becoming 
increasingly evident that if we are to 
make progress in face of these facts, we 
must throw some of our traditions to 
the winds.” In this regard he declared 
that the gas industry is entering a highly 
competitive era, wherein gas must be 
sold to the consumer on the basis of the 
advantages that will compensate for the 
higher fuel price. 


Appreciation of the competitive aspect 
of this business at once brings up the 
rate question, he declared. “Unless we 
can offer rates,” continued Mr. Lein- 
roth, “which are really commensurate 
with the cost oi serving, we are going to 








James Lawrence, chairman; R. W. 
Gallagher, O. H. Fogg, W. C. Beck- 
jord, R. R. Young, J. S. De Hart, Jr., 
H. E. McGowen and H. M. Brundage. 





continue to deprive ourselves of a great 
deal of business which we ought to have 


on our lines. It is clear that rates low 
enough to attract the maximum of busi- 
ness cannot be put into effect as long as 
two-thirds of our customers do not yield 
a fair return to the company. 

“The solution obviously lies in offer- 
ing rates that tend to make all custom- 
ers pay a fair return to the company, so 
that rates can be offered to get com- 
petitive business.” 


He suggested a remedy by way of in- 
troducing a fixed charge element in do- 
mestic customer rates, either in the na- 
ture of a service charge or a modifica- 
tion, stich as a relatively high charge for 
the first few hundred cubic feet. How- 
ever, the charge for this first increment 
should not be so high as regards the 
amount of gas to be used that the next 
step cannot be made low enough to at- 
tract business. “Generally speaking, the 
public does not take kindly to fixed 
charges, and for that reason a rate in- 
cluding the fixed charge in the first one 
or two hundred cubic feet is more popu- 
lar than a straightforward service charge 
rate.” 


In discussing turnover, Mr. Leinroth 
said, “it is the job of the new business 
department to not only sell gas, but to 
encourage the use of gas for such pur- 
poses as will increase the load factor and 
thus turn over the capital more quickly.” 


Referring to allocation of costs of 
taking on certain classes of business 
with reference to additional investment 
required, Mr. Leinroth stated: 


“Spare capacity must not be consid- 
ered a reason for not entering an in- 
vestment charge in the usual case. While 
no additional investment is needed at the 
moment, due to this spare capacity, yet 
the taking on of the additional load, if 
any part of it falls on the present peak, 
eats into the reserve capacity and will 
necessitate additional capacity just so 
much sooner. In the building of the 
rate the additional investment must be 
determined from a study of the load 
characteristics of the load in question 
with particular reference to the amount 
of additional investment as represented 
as that required over and above the 
present peak. If, however, for one rea- 
son or another, the company has so 
much spare capacity that it cannot look 
forward to such a future load as will 
completely utilize this spare capacity, 
then it may, of course, be good policy 
to formulate the rate on another basis. 
But such cases are rare.” 
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Figure 1. Sectional elevation of K. S. G. retort. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN LOW TEMPERA- 
TURE COAL CARBONIZATION 


In this paper Mr. H. D. Savage, of the International Combus- 
tion Engineering Corporation, dwelt upon the K. S. G. System, 
which is to be installed in New Brunswick to furnish gas for the 
Public Service of New Jersey. 


The following are the principal achievements claimed for the 
K. S. G. process, which is being installed for the first time in the 
United States at the New Brunswick location. 

1. Low-grade fuels and mine waste have been converted into 
valuable commercial products. 


2. Means have been found for utilizing a wide variety of bi- 
tuminous coking coals. 

3. Heat transfer has been accelerated by the use of steel drums, 
and the carbonizing time is much shorter than that required by 
brick retorts. 

4. Investment costs have been lowered by the employment of 
a relatively few number of large carbonizing units. 

5. The heat necessary for carbonization has been decreased by 
discharging all products at low temperatures. 

6. Maintenance charges have been kept low by simple, rugged 
construction. 

7. Labor costs have »been reduced to a minimum by adopting 
the method of continuous, automatic operation. 





Figure 2. View of K. S. G. retort from feed and discharge end 
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Figure 3. General view of K. S. G. plant. The cylinder to the right of the center is part of the dry-quenchino apparatus 





Figure 4—Flow sheet showing general arrangement of KSG 
plant with retort shown in section. 
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NAPHTHALENE AND GUM 
REMOVAL 


A. R. Powell, of the Koppers Com- 
pany, summarized the present status and 
importance of naphthalene removai from 
city gas. He explained that, “If naph- 
thalene did not have a strong tendency 
to deposit in gas distrihution systems as 
a solid material, and cause ‘serious and 
expensive stoppages, there would be no 
necessity for removing it from manufac- 
tured gas. Although the actual amount 
of. naphthalene present in gas is very 
small in relation to the other constit- 
uents of gas, almost all manufactured 
gas contains naphthalene in excess of 
that which the gas can carry through 
the distribution system. The logical 
place to remove naphthalene from gas 
down to a quantity where it will remain 
fixed in the gas is at the plant before 
the gas is sent out. This, of course, re- 
quires no argument, since it is. poor 
economy and disastrous to cordial cus- 
tomer relationship to permit the colder 
portions of the distribution system to 
acc as naphthalene condensers. 


“The naphthalene scrubber to be used 
must have certain definite. characteris- 
tres to be entirely satisfactory. It should 
Le capable of handling large or small 
volumes of gas as desired. It should 
have no cumbersome moving parts. The 
labor requirements should be nil. The 
ground space required should be small. 
The heating value of the gas must not 
be reduced. The back pressure should 
be low. The total cOst of materials, 
maintenance and operation must be 
small per thousand cubic feet of gas 
treated. 


“Under practical conditions with the 
Koppers scrubber the loss in heating 
value of the gas is not detectable. The 
back pressure is in the neighborhood of 
2.0 inches of water, when the plant is 
operating at full capacity. The scrubber 
removes naphthalene and also reduces 
the tar content of the gas to such an 
extent that increased back pressure, due 
to deposition of tar and naphthalene in 
the purifying boxes is eliminated, and 
the oxide efficiency is increased. The 
decreased back pressure and the in- 
creased oxide efficiency both will reduce 
purification costs. 


“When the naphthalene scrubber is 
operated in the usual manner for naph- 
thalene removal, a portion of the indene 
and other gum-forming compounds is 
removed. As a general rule, however, a 
larger quantity of oil must be used, if 
elimination of gum is one of the ob- 
jects sought. Oil must be used in such 
a quantity that practically all of the drip 
oil is absorbed from the gas, so that the 
oily condensate coming out in the mains 
will be almost nil. Under such circum- 
stances there is no objection to the use 
of large volumes of oil. The volume 
used would always be far under the oil 


requirement for enrichment purposes. 
Since the spent oil is used for water-gas 
enrichment, the cost of the oil for 
scrubbing is nothing.” 


“The naphthalene scrubber built at 
the plant of the Seaboard By-Product 
Coke Company is the first large scrub- 
ber built, and has been successfully re- 
moving naphthalene from 25 million 
cubic feet of coal gas per 24 hours for 
a period of about 2% years. At this 
plant the naphthalene content of the gas 
is reduced to 4 grains per 100 cubic feet 
by the use of only 16.5 gallons of gas 
oil. per million cubic feet. However, it 
is very easy to bring the naphthalene 
content much lower than this simply by 
increasing the amount of fresh oil sup- 
plied. 


“Operating debits against the naph- 
thalene scrubber consist of the follow- 
ing items, gas oil for scrubbing, labor, 
power and steam for heating in cold 
weather. The spent oil produced serves 
as a credit, which at least balances the 
fresh oil used. From figures obtained 
over a long period, the net operating 
costs at the Seaboard plant show 0.015 
cent per thousand cubic feet. Costs of 
operation for the other installations are 
in line with this very low figure. Due to 
low installation costs, fixed charges are 
also reasonable. That naphthalene 
scrubbing pays can be easily shown by 
balancing against the cost of scrubbing 
the gas the total service costs and re- 
pairs due to naphthalene stoppage 
trouble.” 





GAS DEHYDRATION 


The possibilities of gas dehydration 
were stressed by G. A. Bragg, who out- 
lined the three methods available—com- 
pression, cooling and absorption. In 
urging further attention to this new de- 
velopment, he said: “When you are 
thinking of gas dehydration you cannot 
help but be impressed with the fact that 
most of these distribution troubles are 
due fundamentally to the presence of 
liquid water in the distribution system. 
Corrosion, drip pumping, frozen serv- 
ices, stoppages caused by rust, meter 
troubles, all of these nearly disappear 
when you prevent condensation of water 
vapor from the gas in the distribution 
system. Naphthalene stoppage troubles 
are also decreased, for there is no film 
of water to prevent naphthalene from 
being carried away by the first unsatu- 
rated gas that comes along. Intangible 
but equally important is the value of 
consumer good will which comes from 
better service. 


Estimates by various 
men place the direct savings to be 
realized by dehydration at anywhere 


from one to four cents, most of the fig- 
ures being between 1% and 2% cents 
per 1.000 cubic feet.” 


In discussing European practice, Mr. 
Bragg emphasized the possible dangers 
of aggravating corrosion difficulty if 
calcium chloride washing is practiced. 
He pointed out particularly the import- 
ance of remembering that definite evi- 
dence on this score cannot be obtained 
short of several years of use on a plant 
scale. Hence, he cautioned against too 
early acceptance of the apparently suc- 
cessful English practice. 


Regarding the economic possibilities, 
he explained the costs as follows: “The 
cost of dehydration will vary consider- 
ably with the method employed and the 
conditions of any particular plant. An 
average figure for a moderate sized plant 
—5,000 M. per day—would be one and 
a half cents divided nearly evenly be- 
tween operating and fixed charges. This 
is for dehydration by direct cooling with 
refrigerated water. Dehydration by ab- 
sorption with a non-corrosive solution 
will be cheaper, probably one and one- 
quarter cents, most of the decreased cost 
being due to lower capital charges. De- 
hydration by compression, if the whole 
cost of compression is charged against 
dehydration, may easily total four cents 
per thousand. 

“Dehydration is the next logical step 
for the progressive gas man in the im- 
provement of the quality of his product 
and his service to his customers. It will 
save more than it costs.” 


DISCUSSION BY W. GRIFFIN 
GRIBBEL 


In discussing the above paper Mr. 
Gribbel spoke as follows on the gen- 
eral subject of Dehydration as Affecting 
Meters. 

“Ever since the gradual elimination of 
candle power standards some fifteen 
years ago, a marked change in the char- 
acter of gas has occurred. 

“The troubles caused by labor short- 
age, inadequate purifying materials, 
high sulphur content, naphthalene, etc., 
in connection with the stripped gases 
of the war and post-war periods, have 
about been eliminated. 

“One serious problem still remains in 
the presence of water vapor, and the 
expense and difficulties incident to its 
removal. 

“The literature of the industry since 
1923 furnishes much positive testimony 
of the destruction wrought by moisture 
in the leaner gases now in vogue which 
have completely absorbed the protecting 
film of oil left throughout the interior 
of the system by the richer and more 
wasteful gases formerly produced. 

“Reference will be made to some of 
the many papers and reports bearing 
directly on the subject. 

“Mr. W. H. Fulweiler’s discussion on 
‘Some of the Causes of the Deteriora- 
tion of Gas Meters and Gas Meter 
Diaphragms,’ presented before the 
Fastern States Gas Conference on April 
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12, 1923, shows rather conclusively that 
iron in combination with sulphur and 
moisture is responsible for the brittle- 
ness and failure of diaphragm lamb- 
skin. 


Origin of Damaging Iron 


“In conjunction with the discussion 
on ‘Deposits in Mains, Services and 
Meters’ before the same body by Mr. 
J. E. Brewer, in Philadelphia in April, 
1927, there remains small doubt but 
that much of the iron undermining the 
structure of diaphragm leather originat- 
ed in oxide form in the corrosion oc- 
casioned by water vapor in the system, 
travelled miles in oxide form and com- 
bining with sulphur compounds took 
sulphate form and finally penetrated 
the leather as shown in Mr. Fulweiler’s 
photo-micrographs in the discussion of 
1923. 


“Mr. Parker’s article on ‘Purification’ 
in the May 11, 1927, issue of the Lon- 
don Gas Journal, on page 361, confirms 
the testimony of one of our leading 
American engineers, Mr. Kunberger of 
the United Gas Improvement Company, 
that the mastery of naphthalene troubles 
has served to identify more clearly the 
magnitude of the losses occasioned by 
corrosion of iron and steel in mains, 
services and meters caused by water 
vapor in the presence of oxygen, cyano- 
gen, carbon-dioxide, hydrogen-sulphide 
. and other compounds. 


“The present increasing formation of 
scale and rust is an acknowledged fact 
and the strides made by works ap- 
paratus manufacturers here and abroad 
in anticipation of a coming demand re- 
flects the seriousness of the situation. 

“Gas engineers of the country now 
agree that formerly the presence of 
rich hydro-carbons acted as a vehicle, 
catrying the gum-forming constituents 
producing the gums which have given 
so much trouble during the increasing 
vogue for leaner and less wasteful gases 
in recent years. 


“They seem to further agree that 
the correction of the trouble can be 
accomplished by scrubbing with gas oil 
and in the dehydration of the finished 
gas. 


“Here again arises the menace of 
iron relative to diaphragms. While it 
has been shown that iron attacked by 
sulphur compounds produced destructive 
action in the diaphragms, the iron in 
these same resultant salts acted as a 
catalyst in gum formation. It would 
seem reasonable, therefore, to suppose 
that the removal of water vapor, thus 
cutting down the formation of iron salts 
and acids, would serve a double pur- 
pose. 


Bad Effects of Water Vapor 


“An overwhelming majority of meter 
troubles today are ascribed to th: pres- 
ence of water vapor. The report of 


the Meter Bureau of the Technical Sec- 
tion, Pacific Coast Gas Association, in 
August, 1925, realizing its limitations 
does, however, venture the following: 


“*While it is not the purpose of this 
report to say just how gas should be 
made, it has been found impossible to 
avoid treating certain requirements of 
manufacture if a reasonable lengthening 
of life is to be expected from a meter 
diaphragm or a definite solution is to 
be found for premature diaphragm de- 
terioration. There is no doubt of the 
tremendous advantage of gas free from 
moisture, as under this condition the 
sulphur compounds in the gas are pre- 
vented from forming H*SO*, which is 
the agency causing premature deteriora- 
tion. The presence of sulphuric acid 
can be proven by titration of gas drip- 
page; also by long bubbling passage of 
gas free from sulphurated hydrogen; by 
precipitating sulphur from same as 
barium-sulphate; also, and absolutely by 
presence of green crystals of iron sul- 
phate (copperas) in the mains. 


“*Reference may be made to the 
article on “Corrosion of Gas Mains,” 
by W. V. Watson, page 715, of the 
Proceedings of the Pacific Gas Asso- 
ciation, Vol. 15, 1924. 


“‘Sulphur compounds of a dry na- 
ture in the gas are absolutely harmless 
and will do no more injury than so much 
talcum powder. 


““It seems to the committee that 
the question of chemical deterioration is 
a problem which should be given ur- 
gent attention by gas engineers as the 
meter maker and repair shop man ex- 
ercise a control over mechanical im- 
purifications only. They have practi- 
cally no control over chemical deteriora- 
tion of diaphragms!’” 


Effect of High Pressure 


“The report then goes on to instance 
the fact that meters coming from high 
pressure systems show less of the dif- 
ficulty. The inference is obvious. 

“This same committee in its conclu- 
sion leads off with the suggestion that 
the great superiority of moisture-free 
gas be seriously considered if diaphragm 
life is to be reasonably maintained. 


“This committee possibly acting in 
ignorance of Mr. Fulweiler’s discussion 
in 1923, and certainly in ignorance of 
Mr. Brewer’s discussion in 1927, has 
substantially confirmed both conclusions 
under conditions separated by the 
widest dimension of our geography. 


“The American Gas Association has 
awarded the 1926 Beal Medal to Fred- 
erick W. Sperr, Jr., director of research 
for the Koppers Company of Pittsburgh, 
Pa. This is the second award of the 
same medal earned by Mr. Sperr’s con- 
tributions, hence we can safely assume 
his utterances carry considerable au- 
thority. 


“Dehydration of Manufactured Gas’ 
deals exhaustively with every phase of 
the situation, confirming and extending 
previous discussions of the subject. His 
summary leaves little unsaid and is as 
clear as crystal. 


“The punishment dealt to the meter 
manufacturer by moist gas goes far- 
ther than that absorbed by the rest of 
the system in the destruction of the 
diaphragm through the bDrittling  in- 
fluence of iron salts and the disturb- 
ing gums catalyzed by the iron in the 
salts formed by its combination with 
sulphur compounds. These gums are 
bad enough anywhere in the system, 
but at the delicately adjusted valves of 
a meter they are particularly ruinous. 

“Mr. Sperr’s reference to the desir- 
ability of fog lubrication under any 
condition has a particular importance in 
relation to diaphragm life. 


“Ever since the troublesome days of 
the war and the post-war period the 
manufacturers of gas meters have been 
thrown back on their haunches by me- 
ter difficulties formerly unknown. A 
consistent and untiring search is being 
made for materials and dressings that 
will resist the reactions above referred 
to. 


“It is difficult and it is exceedingly 
bad taste for a meter manufacturer to 
criticize the practices of the industry, 
other than constructively. We are of- 
fering constructive criticism in unre- 
servedly seconding the findings of. com- 
petent chemists and gas engineers of 
distinction in asking that the question 
of dehydration be solved in consonance 
with the splendid progress of the in- 
dustry.” 
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MANUFACTURERS’ SECTION OF 
A. G. A. PROPOSES TO 
REORGANIZE 


The American Gas Association has 
done a great deal of extremely construc- 
tive work in the past few years. How- 
ever, a large portion of the work has 
been directed more or less to help the 
gas companies, and has not pertained 
primarily to the welfare of the other im- 
portant branch of the industry—the com- 
panies manufacturing appliances and 
equipment. With no idea of interfering 
in the slightest with the splendid work 
being done for the gas companies en- 
gaged in selling gas service, but rather 
with the aim of pulling together the va- 
rious interests that constitute the indus- 
try as a whole, that all may benefit 
thereby, the Manufacturers’ Section of 
the American Gas Association has de- 
termined to become a more active and 
valuable group than it has up to this 
time. 


At a recent meeting of the Manufac- 
turers’ Section, held in New York, there 
was proposed a plan which, if carried 
through to a successful conclusion, will 
undoubtedly tie the various manufac- 
turers much closer to the A. G. A., and 
hence to the industry, than previously, 
and would also give the manufacturers 
a more complete conception of the gas 
companies’ interests and requirements. 


The plan calls for the organization of 
a conference composed of delegates 
from each group of manufacturers en- 
gaged in the same line of business. The 
chairman of the Manufacturers’ Section 
of the A. G. A. will call the delegates 
together not less than four times a year, 
and as many more times as may be ex- 
pedient. It is proposed that the confer- 
ences be held at any points in the coun- 
try which may be selected. They will 
be under the auspices of the Manufac- 
turers’ Section of the American Gas As- 
sociation, and the chairman of the sec- 
tion will preside. Any paper work, re- 
ports or other necessary data can be 
compiled either by the Manufacturers’ 
Section or by outside agencies, as may 
seem best. These delegates to the con- 
ference will represent their specific 
group, which in turn will be made up of 
manufacturing companies in each line, 
such as range manufacturers, meter 
manufacturers, etc. The chairman of 
the Manufacturers’ Section will select a 
chairman of each of the groups which 
are not at present organized, and these 
men will organize their groups for the 
selection and instruction of delegates to 
the conferences. In this way each group 
will have the privilege of selecting its 
own delegates. 


It is suggested that when the manu- 
facturers in a certain group have made 
a selection of their delegates, one of 
these delegates be chosen as a chairman, 


and these delegates who represent their 
group should come prepared to discuss 
at the conference such matters pertain- 
ing to the industry as a whole in which 
their group may be particularly inter- 
ested, and in addition to take part in 
any subject that may come before the 
conference. 


Inasmuch as the Managing Committee 
of the Gas Manufacturers’ Section is the 
party under whose auspices these con- 
ferences will be held, the personnel of 
this Managing Committee will be mem- 
bers of the conference ex-officio and the 
general conduct of the conferences will 
be held under its jurisdiction and, as 
stated above, presided over by its chair- 
man. 


Leading men interested in the gas in- 
dustry will address the companies on 
subjects of common interest. It is felt 
that to bring together men who will nec- 
essarily be leaders in their various 
groups into one meeting and to consider 
the various aspects of the industry to- 
gether, the position of the manufacturers 
in the industry will undoubtedly be 
strengthened and that the results of such 
deliberations will come before the ex- 
ecutive board of the American Gas As- 
sociation with a much stronger backing 
than such problems have been presented 
in the past. 


Requests for the selection of delegates 
will be sent out just as soon as details 
can be arranged, and, with the support 
of all, the Manufacturers’ Section feels 
that a great deal can be accomplished. 


New Coking Process 

A new coking process is described by 
G. L. Montgomery in the article pub- 
lished in Chemical and Metallurgical 
Engineering, November, 1927, pages 
618-9. The coke is made from coal! that 
has been crushed to the size of a pea. 
The coal is moved from the crusher to 
a bucket elevator which raises it to the 
charging level of a preheater. The pre- 
heating of the coal constitutes the first 
step in the carbonization process. After 
the coal has been preheated it is dis- 
charged from the preheater into what is 
known as the preheated coal bin. This 
bin is then lifted to the top of the cok- 
ing chamber and charged into this ap- 
paratus. The coking ovens are of the 
horizontal recuperative type. They are 
fired with producer gas and are pro- 
vided with the usual motor-operated 
pusher for discharging the coke. 


The discharged coke passes to the 
quenching station where it is sprayed 
with water. The gas passes through 
the purification plant, which consists of 
combined coolers, condensers and scrub- 
bers. The gas is cooled and metered 
while the tar and liquor, recovered from 
it, are sent to storage tanks. 


The essential feature of the process 
consists in preheating the coal. This 
takes place in an apparatus in which 
an entrance temperature of 450 to 500 
degrees C. is maintained in the inflow- 
ing gases and a temperature of 150 de- 
grees C. in the outflowing gases. The 
temperature of the preheated coal is 300 
degrees C. The preheater looks like a 
cement or rotary kiln. 








Book Review 








Pyrometry. By William P. Wood and 
James M. Cork. 207 pages. Pub- 
lished by McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., New York. Price, $3.00. 


The pyrometer is a much neglected 
tool in modern gas works practice. Part 
of the neglect has often been due to 
trials of good instruments under condi- 
tions or with procedure that did not 
permit effective use. With this volume 


available explaining the fundamental 
physics and good industrial practice 
there is no longer any exceuse for 


neglect of high-temperature measure- 
ments on the score of lack of available 
The book is well pre- 
pared not only for the use of the man 
relatively inexperienced in this field, but 
it is also adequate to answer most of 
the questions of the experienced in- 
vestigator dealing with the important 


information. 


fundamental mathematics of high tem- 
perature phenomena and high tempera- 
ture measurements. 


Noxious Gases. By Yandell Henderson 
and Howard W. Haggard. 220 pages. 
Published by Chemical Catalog Com- 
pany, Inc., New York. Price, $4.50. 


and 
workers requiring authoritative informa- 
tion on gas poisoning will find this 
volume a valuable and convenient ref- 


Executives safety department 


erence book. It deals with a great 
variety of industrial hazards, but there 
is a considerable portion of the work 
relating specifically to physiological as- 
pects of carbon monoxide poisoning and 
such related subjects as concern wel- 
fare and safety workers in the manu- 


factured gas business. 
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We Were Given Eight Months 
But We Finished in Seven 


Our contract called for the completion of the Contract Awarded—May 5, 1927. 


10,000,000 cu. ft. sities: Rie Be Beach, Cali- Excavation commenced—May 6, 1927. 
" capa re. oe 7 ~ os" Excavation completed—May 28, 1927. 
fornia in eight months. IT WAS FINISHED AND _f&rection of Steelwork begun—June 13, 1927. 


GAS TURNED ON IN SEVEN MONTHS. Erection of Steelwork Finished—November 28, 1927. 








December 6th, 1927, holder entirely completed, including three coats of paint, retaining wall and back fill. 





The remarkable part of this achievement is that all the steelwork was brought over 3,000 miles 
from the fabricating plant in Cincinnati, Ohio. Truly a supreme test of our 


“ABILITY TO SERVE” 
STACEY BROTHERS GAS CONSTRUCTION CO. 


NEW YORK: 350 Madison Ave. CINCINNATI, OHIO BOSTON: Eastern Service Co. 
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THE KOMPAK Co. 


Automatic Thermostatic 
Gas Water Heaters 


NEW BRUNSWICK 
NEW JERSEY 


Solid Tires on a Packard 


Not only out of date, but ridiculous. No 
more so, however, than the sale of a galvanized 
iron storage system in a fine home, with beautiful 
plumbing fixtures and all brass pipes. 


Kompak All Copper Storage systems are not 
high priced. They simply give the better house 
the kind of heater that should be installed. By 
all means, put in the cheaper galvanized system 
where the owner wants it, but first give him the 
chance to buy the best: 


All Copper Storage Systems. 


THE KOMPAK COMPANY, 


New Brunswick, N. J. 
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: The “Kompak” and “Brunswick” 
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It “couldn’t be done!” 
— so they DID IT with 







(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


“A jagged hole suddenly appeared along the crown of a retort in one of our benches. 


The hole measured two feet wide by over six feet long. 
RR eR TE A SEITE TA SS 


“It looked as if we'd have to shut 
down the whole bench and put 


in a new retort. 


“Lucky thing we had a drum of 
IGNISITE on hand which we 
had been using for patching 
cracks and repairing brickwork. ——7 


“To avoid a shut-down, we filled the major repair LASTED OVER SIX 

entire break while the retort was hot, MONTHS.” 

forcing chunks of IGNISITE in place How about your own refractory linings 

with a long paddle. in Gas Sets, Benches, Boiler Settings, etc.? 
Get ready for emergency repairs. A 

“While average repairs with other ma- Drum of IGNISITE may save a Ton of 

terials had never exceeded six weeks, this Trouble. Us it for new construction, too. 


THE M. W. KELLOGG CO., Inc. 


9 DEY STREET (Refractories Division) NEW YORK 





IGNISITE was developed by experts in the use is no shrinkage. Gives a perfect surface seal at 
of refractory cements after years of practical 1200° to 1400° F. 

service tests. Strictly uniform in grade, easy to 

mix and handle, sets at normal temperatures, Packed in steel air-tight drums of convenient 
gives long service. When properly used there size from 200 to 800 Ibs. 





























Sticks lik Send this Coupon 
1C S 1 é ee ee eee 
| The M. W. Kellogg Co., Inc. (Refractories Division), 
9 Dey Street, New York. 


—— 


Send literature on IGNISITE and tell me how it is used 
for construction and maintenance in 


[ 
[ 
| [ ] Gas Benches { ] Oil and Water Gas Sets 
{| | Coke Ovens | | Gas Fired Furnaces 





[ ] Boiler Settings {| |] Bonding Fire Brick 
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Southwestern Ring used with lead— 
(1) Jute; (2) Southwestern Ring; 
(3) Lead. 


77/3 Z a. 





Southwestern Ring used with ce- 
ment—(1) Jute; (2) Southwestern 
Ring; (3) Cement; (4) Jute; (5) 
Cement. 


Southwestern Rings 


Make Tight Gas Joints 


OUTHWESTERN Rings of Paranite “C” 
S compound make a gas-tight joint in bell- 
and-spigot pipe. This ring is specially de- 
signed by experienced gas engineers to make 
it easy to use and doubly efficient. This 
Southwestern Ring conforms to the irregular- 
ities of the pipe, jute and lead (or cement) 
under the préssure of calking. It is now being 
used in gas main construction in all parts 
of the country, both for artificial and natural 
gas. 


Southwestern Ring Is Self-Healing 


When calked into a bell-and-spigot gas joint 
and sealed by lead or cement from the oxygen 
of the air, the ingredients of the gas cause this 
ring to swell and thereby “self-heal” any pin hole 
leaks that might be left after calking. We 
caution against the use of any -ring not contain- 
ing special self-healing rubber compound. 


Write for Literature, Prices and Complete 
Information on joint materials for new work and 
repair work. 





SELF HEALING 


Uy 
i ~~ ———- =f a7 
WN 


\ SOUTHWESTERN 
PIPE JOINT RINGS / 


















Ask 
For Sample 


The Southwestern Ring 
is being used either with 
braided jute and lead 
(cold strips or poured), 
© with jute and cement. 
We are glad to send you 
sample rings for test 


purposes. 











Southwestern Pipe Joint & Engineering Company 
1108-1110 5th Avenue, North, 
Birmingham, Alabama 





(Factories Passaic, N. J.) 








February, 
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Technical and General 
MISCELLANY 
for 
The Busy Gas Man 








EQUIPMENT RECORD 
SYSTEM 


An interesting article, written by J. 
Thompson, is published in Industrial 
Engineering, 1927, pages 415 ff. This 
article describes in considerable detail, 
with illustrations of various forms and 
the like, an equipment record system 
which is employed in a large steel foun- 
dry for the purpose of keeping a care- 
ful record of equipment parts and sup- 
plies used in the plant. It is stated 
that in as much as the steel foundry 
undoubtedly requires a system of this 
sort of the maximum complication, the 


system described will be applicable to’ 


every industry, at most after certain 
minor changes have been made in it. 

The system is based on the use of 
record cards on which there is given 
complete information regarding the 
character of the equipment, the location 
of the equipment in the building, the 
building number, the estimated life, de- 
preciation, etc. Any requisition that is 
made for repairing this equipment after 
installation is then made to tie up with 
the equipment register. On approval of 
repairs a complete bill of materials is 
made. A record of drawings made is 
also kept. Various other forms are 
used to record progess of work and the 
like and they all constitute a complete 
record of the equipment and any work 
done on it. 


IMPROVEMENT IN PULVER- 
IZED FUEL FIRING 


An improvement in pulverized fuel 
firing is shown in the accompanying il- 
lustration which is claimed to solve the 
problem of flame length. Complete com- 
bustion is attained in ten feet only, in- 
stead of about thirty feet as at present. 
At the same time up to 150,000,000 
B.t.u., about five to six tons of coal or 
four tons of oil per hour is taken by a 
single unit with a very low air pressure. 

About fifteen per cent of the total 
volume of the air, at only two inches 
water pressure, is supplied direct round 
the center of the burner, along with all 
the coal by means of a concentric cas- 
ing, while eighty-five per cent of the 
total volume as secondary air enters into 
another concentric casing at one inch 


water pressure behind the first casing. 
This secondary air is given a violent 
cyclonic motion in addition to that of 
the primary air and fuel, by means of 
spiral ribs, so that separation of air and 
coal particles at the burner tip is im- 
possible, irrespective of what happens 
in the primary air circuit on the way. 






Primary Air and Coal Inlet 


Te 


Space for Adjustable Damper 


Space for 
Adjustable Damper 


The only adjustment is a single slide 
damper on the secondary air supply line. 
When once set, no turther control is 
required to give complete combustion, 
although many turbulent burners have 
been largely dependent upon the per- 
sonal skill of the operator. The Chemi- 
cal Age (London), 1927, page 572. 





EQUATIONS FOR PIPES 


A series of constants have been de- 
rived, which are shown in the tabulation 
below, based on the fact that the carry- 
ing capacity of a pipe varies in accord- 
ance with the square root of the fifth 
power of the diameter for a given length 
and friction loss. These contants can 
then be employed in determining the 









equivalent of a series of pipes. Thus, 
suppose it was necessary to determine 
the diameter of a pipe which is equiva- 
lent in carrying capacity to pipes of one 
inch diameter, one and one-quarter inch 
diameted and one and one-half inch 
diameter. 


The proper constants are obtained 
from the following tabulation and are 
added together as follows: 0.538 + 1.18 
+ 1.82 = 3.54. Then the nearest con- 
stant to the value 3.54 is located in the 
same tabulation and this is seen to be 
3.728. The constant which is more than 
3.54 is the one selected. This constant 
then corresponds to a pipe diameter of 
two inches. 


Diameter 
of Pipe 
Inch Constant 
0.5 0.1162 
0.75 0.2627 
1 0.5376 
1.25 1.178 
1.5 1.829 
2 3.728 
2.5 6.118 
3 11.21 
3.5 16.74 
4 23.71 
5 43.81 
6 71.65 
8 149.8 
10 160.2 

J. L. Bixby, in National Engineer, 


1927, pages 306 ff. 


—_———_@—————— 


EXPANSION OF STEAM 
PIPES 


The gas engineer is often called upon 
to calculate the expansion of steam pipes 
in order to take proper care of this 
factor in designing piping systems. 
Generally the formulae are involved and 
dificult to apply, and hence the one 
that is given below will be interesting. 
The formula reads as follows: Expan- 
sion of the pipe in inches = C (T, — 
T,) L. In-this formula C is the co- 
efficient of expansion for the metal in 
question, T, is the temperature of steam 
in degrees F (which is found by adding 
the superheat temperature to the value 
found from the steam tables opposite 
the steam pressure), T, is the tempera- 
ture of air, and L is the length of the 
steam pipe in inches. The value of C 
is generally 1/150000. It is found that 
cast iron pipes will expand three-quar- 
ters of an inch for each hundred feet 
length for every 100 degrees F. rise in 
temperature, provided that the pipe is 
well covered. The expansion in a steel 
pipe under the same conditions will be 
0.82 inch. For further details the reader 
is referred to the article in Domestic 
Engineering (London), 1927, page 164. 
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NEW METHOD OF DETER- 
MINING NAPHTHALENE 
IN GAS 


The principal difficulty in determining 
naphthalene is the tendency of the sub- 
stance to pass directly from the gaseous 
to the solid state on cooling. It is thus 
deposited in the tubes, etc., leading to 
the testing apparatus when the tem- 
perature of these tubes is less than the 
saturation temperature of the gas. 








Fig. No. 1 


The new method consists in cooling 
the gas to zero degree C. (at that tem- 
perature the vapor tension of naph- 
thalene below 760 millimeters may be 
considered as nil). All the crystallized 
naphthalene is collected on a filter and 
the proportion is determined after cog- 
nizance is taken of the state of equili- 
brium of a ternary system: water-acetic 
acid-naphthalene. 


The method of sampling the gas is 
important. (Fig. No. 1.) The accom- 
panying figure shows the device used 
for this purpose. It consists of a glass 
tube, 30 to 40 centimeters long and 15 
centimeters diameter, with a hole in the 
side. This tube is closed at the in- 
terior end and has a one hole cork 
at the outer end as shown. It sticks 
through the gas pipe. A smaller bore 
tube, 7 to 8 millimeters diameter, is in- 
serted in the large glass tube. The 
lower end of this tube is perforated and 
the space between the two tubes is 
filled with glass wool as shown. 




















The hook-up of the entire apparatus 
is shown in the accompanying illus- 


tration (Fig. No. 2). The gas first 
passes through the small flask, which is 
a drying flask, and the major portion 
of the water content of the gas is pre- 
cipitated in this flask. It then passes 





into the refrigerating bottle maintained 
at a temperature of zero degree C. The 
naphthalene is condensed in that bottle. 
The gas then passes through the meter 
where it is measured. 

In weighing the naphthalene all of 
this substance contained in the drying 
flask, the refrigerating flask, etc., is col- 
lected and filtered. The naphthalene is 
then dissolved in hot acetic acid. The 
content of water in the naphthalene is 
determined by the solubility of the sub- 
stance in the acid. The quantity of 
naphthalene is réad off a suitable table. 
M. J. Bonte, Journal des Usines a Gaz, 
1927, pages 483-5. 





DISTILLING COAL DUST IN 
CURRENT OF GAS 


The apparatus which is used for this 
purpose is shown in the accompanying 
illustration. The vertical shaft furnace 
is shown at 1. The bottom of the ver- 
tical apparatus has an opening 8. This 
opening extends into a widened com- 
bustion chamber 6, which is provided 
with a stepped grate 7. Air is blown 
in under this grate through the air duct 
opening 2. The vertical furnace widens 
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out gradually from the bottom, opening 
upwards. The inclined walls of the ap- 
paratus, as at 10a, 10b, 10c and 10d, 
force the current of gas which is being 
withdrawn from the apparatus to change 
its direction of travel several times. The 
result is that deposits of coal dust, 
which is carried along by the gases, are 
formed in the chambers 9a, 9b, and 9c. 
Channels at 5a, 5b and 5c conduct the 
deposited coal dust back again into the 
apparatus, 1. 


The coal dust which is being convert- 
ed into gas is fed into the gaseous 
stream at 3. The current of air, which 
is introduced at 2, is advantageously 
preheated before it is used. For this 
purpose a certain amount of fuel is ad- 


vantageously burnt on the stepped grate 
7. The coal dust which is fed into the 
rising current of gas at 3 is ignited 
and the gases of combustion are carried 
along upward by the gas flow. The 
speed of the flow of gas through the 
bottom opening of the generator at 8 is 
regulated in such a manner that the 
coarsest particles of coal, which are fed 
to the apparatus, are carried along with 
the gaseous flow rising from the bottom 
of the apparatus at 8. G. Szilka and 
A. Rozinek. German Patent No. 452,015. 


——@————— 


DISCHARGING COKE OVENS 


An interesting improvement in the 
method and means for discharging coke 
ovens is patented by Naamlooze Ven- 
nootschap Sikica en Ovenbouw Mij in 
British Patent No. 277,269. The illus- 
tration shows a travelling pusher a. 
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This pusher is fitted with a pusher bar 
b which carries a ram head c. A shoe 
d is slidably mounted on the bar b. As 
the bar bends downward during the 
pushing operation this shoe grounds 
upon and thus prevents contact of the 
head c with the floor of the oven. The 
shoe d is supported by rollers e engag- 
ing rails f on the bar b and is provided 
with additional rollers g on which the 
bar slides after the rails f cease, owing 
to sagging of the bar, to engage with 
the rollers e. 


A modification is shown in figure 2, 
in which the shoe d is locked to the 
head of c by the engagement of one 
arm h? of a bellcrank in an eye c?, the 
locking device being automatically re-~ 
leased, when the shoe reaches the middle 
of the oven or thereabouts, by a rod i 
which is secured to the other arm h? 
of the bellcrank and provided with a lug 
i+ adapted to engage a stop on the ma- 
chine a. 


—_——q——_—_—_ 


WELDING PIPES 


The advantages of the use of welding 
piping connections in plumbing and 
heating installations are discussed by 
S. E. Beadle in Domestic Engineering 
(Chicago), 1927, number 5, pages 18 ff. 
The question of welding is gone into 
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at rather great length in this article, 
which is illustrated with numerous ex- 
amples of how welds should be made. 
It is pointed out that the obvious ad- 
vantage of welding, namely, the elim- 
ination of pipe fittings, is supplemented 
by other advantages, such as lower fric- 
tional resistance to the flow of the fluid 
in the welded pipe system as compared 
with the system in which fittings are 


employed. The costs of welding are 
discussed in detail. The article is filled 
with practical suggestions for the 


plumber and pipe-fitter as to how to 
carry out welding in domestic and in- 
dustrial heating installations. 


+ 
> 





HIGH THERMAL VALUE GAS 
IN HYDROCARBON GAS 
GENERATOR 


The process is concerned with the 
production of a high thermal value gas 
in a hydrocarbon gas generator by the 
introduction of coal tar oil precipitated 
in the coolers into a heat accumulator 


Lf 








B 








which acts as a carburetter and is heated 


by the hot blast gases. The total quan- 
tity of raw gas which is produced in 
this manner is fed to the purification 
plant and the introduction of the de- 
composition products of the carburetting 
oil in the carburetting chamber takes 
place in the gas producer without use 
of the raw gas that comes from the 
distilling apparatus. The gases which 
leave the distilling or carbonizing shaft 
B (see accompanying illustration) are 
partially passed through the two coolers 
L and M which are connected in series. 
Due to the high temperature which pre- 
vails in the first cooler L only highly 
viscous tar is separated out in it, and 
in the second cooler, however, both tar 
oils and water are precipitated. A cur- 
rent of cooling water which is intro- 
duced in counter-current to the flow of 
the gases acts as the cooling medium. 
The tar oils, which are separated from 
their water content in the tank separa- 
tor N, are then introduced into the 
superheater E, which acts as a Car- 
buretter. These tar oils are accordingly 
converted into high temperature tar and 
high thermal value gases. The rest of 
the gases which are removed from the 
gas generator with the aid of an ex- 
hauster enter the carburetter at the same 
time as the tar oils which have been 
freed of their water content. The mix- 
ture of gases and of tarry vapors, which 
leaves the carburetter, is then directly 


introduced into the upper portion of 
the water gas generator A right under 
the distillation shaft. Dr. R. Nuebling 
and R. Mezger. German Patent No. 
451,608. 


SS 


CAPACITY OF HORIZONTAL 
CYLINDRICAL TANKS 


For calculating the capacity of a hori- 
zontal cylindrical tank the following for- 
mula and table will be found convenient. 

Let D equal diameter of tank in feet. 

Let L equal length of tank in feet. 

Let H equal height in feet of the 
liquid in the tank. 

H 
First calculate — and find the corre- 
D 
sponding value of O from the table 
given herewith. 
Then the number of cubic feet in the 


















tank = Lx Ox ID. 





Gallons of liquid in tank = Lx Ox 
D? x 7.478. 

Example: A tank 4 feet in diameter 
and 11 feet long is filled with liquid to 
a depth of 16 inches. 


— = — = .333, and from the 
D 48 
table the corresponding value of O = 
.22886. 

Hence the number of gallons 
.22886 x 4x 4 x 7.478 = 301. 


11x 









































H Value of O. 
D 

j 01924 | - } , ‘ 

O07 | 02417 | -02468 | 02520 | -02571 | -02624 | -02676 | -02729 | -02782 | 02836 | -02889 
O08 | 02943 | -02998 | -03053 | 03108 | -031 03219 | 03275 | 03331 | -03387 | 03444 
‘09 | 03501 | 03559 | 03616 | -03674 | -037 03791 | 03850 03909 | -03968 | 04028 
‘10 | -04087 | -04148 | 04208 | 04269 | 04330 | 04391 | 04452 | -04514 04576 | -04638 
‘ll | 04701 | 04763 | -04826 | 04889 | 04953 | -05016 | -05080 | 05145 | 05209 | 05274 
“12 | 05338 | 05404 | 05469 | 05535 | -05600 | -05666 | -05733 | 05799 | 05866 | -05933 
“13 | 06000 | -06067 | 06135 | 06203 | -06271 | 06339 | 06407 | 06476 | 06545 | -06614 
“14 | -06683 | 06753 | 06822 | 06892 06963 | -07033 | 07103 | 07174 | 07245 | -07316 
“15 | 07387 | 07459 | 07531 | 07603 | 07675 | -07747 | 07819 | 07892 | -07965 | -08038 
“16 | 08111 08185 | 08258 | -08332 | -08406 | 08480 | 08554 | -08629 | 08704 | -08778 
“17 | -08854 | -08929 | 09004 | -09080 | 09155 | 09231 | 09307 | -09384 | -09460 | -09537 
“18 |. 09613 | -09690 | 09767 | 09845 | 09922 | -10000 | -10077 | -10155 | -10233 | -10312 
-19 | -10390 | -10469 } -10547 | -10626 | -10705 | -10784 | -10864 | -10943 | -11023 | -11102 
*20 | -11182 | -11262 | -11343 | -11423 | -11504 11584 11665 | -11746 | -11827 | -11908 
*21 | -11990 | -12071 | -12153 | -12235 | -12317 12399 | -12481 | -12663 | -12646 | -12729 
*22 | -12811 | -12894 | -12977 | -13060 | -13144 | -13227 | -13311 | -13395 | -13478 | -13562 
*23 | -13646 | -13731 | -13816 | -18900 | -13984 | -14069 | -14154 | -14239 | -14324 | -14409 
“24 | -14494 | -14580 | -14665 | -14751 | -14837 | -14923 | -15009 | -15095 | -15182 | -15268 
-25 | -16355 | -15441 | -15528 | -15615 | -16702 | -15789 | -15876 | -15964 | -16061 | -16139 
“26 | -16226 | -16314 | -16402 | -16490 | -16578 | -16666 | -16755 | -16843 | -16932 | -17020 
27) ‘17109 | ‘17198 | -17287 | -17376 | -17465 | -17654 | -17644 | -17733 | -17823 | -17912 
-28'| -18002 | -18092 | -18182 | -18272 | -18362 | -18452 | -18542 | -18633 | -18723 | -18814 
-29 | -18905 | -18996 | -19086 | -19177 | -19268 | -19360 | -19451 | -19542 | -19634 | -19725 
-30 | -19817 | -19908 | -20000 |--20092 | -20184 | -20276 | -20368 | -20460 | -20553 | -20645 
‘31 | -20738 | -20830 | -20923 | -21015 | -21108 | -21201 | -21294 | -21387 | -21480 | -21573 
-32 | -21667 | -21760 | -21853 | -21947 | -22040 | -22134 | -22228 | -22322 | -22415 | -22509 
33 | -22603 | -22607 | -22792 | -22886 | -22980 | -23074.| -23169 | -23263 | -23358 | -23453 
*B4 | -23647 | -23642 | -23737 | -23832 | -23027 | -24022 | -24117 | -24212 | -24307 | -24403 
+35 | -24498 | -245903 | -24689 | -24784 | -24880 | -24976 | -26071 | -26167 | -25263 | -25359 
36 | -25455 | -25561 | -25647 | -26743 | -25839 | -25936 | -26032 | -26128 | -26225 | -26321 
-37 | -26418 | -26514 | -26611 | -26708 | -26805 | -26901 | -26998 | -27095 | -27192 | -27289 
‘38 | -27386 | -27483 | -27580 | -27677 | -27775 | -27872 | -27969 | -28070 | -28164 | -28262 
‘39 | -28359 | -28457 | -28554 | -28652 | -28760 | -28847 | -28945 | -29043 | -29141 -29239 
-40 | -29337 | -29435 | -29533 | -29631 | -29729 | -29827 | -29926 | -30024 | -30122 | -30220 
-41 | -30319 | -30417 | 30516 | -30614 | -30712 | -30811 | 30910 | -31008 | -31107 | -31205 
42 | 31304 | -31403 | -31502 | -31600 | -31699 | -31798 | -31897 31996 | -32095 | -32194 
-43 | -32293 | -32392 | -32491 32590 | 32689 | 32788 | 32887 32987 | -33086 | -33185 
44 | -33284 33384 | -33483 | -33582 | -33682 | -33781 | -33880 33980 | -34079 | -34179 
45 | -34278 | -34378 | -34477 | -34577 | -34676 | -34776 | :34876 34975 | -36075 | -35174 
-46 | -35274 | -35374 | -35474 | 35573 | -35673 | -35773 | -35872 35972 | 36072 | -36172 
-47 | -36272 | -36371 ‘36471 | -36571 -36671 -36771 36871 36971 37071 -37170 
-48 | 37270 | -37370 | -37470 | -37570 | -37670 | -37770 | -37870 37970 | -38070 | -38170 
-49 | 38270 | -38370 | 38470 | -38570 | 38670 | -38770 | -38870 38970 | 39070 | -39170 
‘80 | -39270 


For values of - above -500, see note below. 





Nors.—lIf - comes over -500, subtract it from unity, obtain the corresponding value of O from 


the table and subtract this value from -78540. The resulting figure is the true value for O to be 
employed in the calculations. 
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SYNTHESIS OF METHANE 
FROM WATER GAS 


An interesting article on this subject 
has been published by F. W. Hightower 
and A. H. White in Industrial and En- 
gineering Chemistry, pages 10 to 15. The 
results of a study of converting mixtures 
of carbon dioxide, carbon monoxide and 
hydrogen to methane and other prod- 
ucts at temperatures of 280 to 370 de- 
grees C are given. The experiments 
were carried out at atmospheric tem- 
perature and in the presence of a nickel 
catalyst. A considerable amount of 
methane is formed which is in agreement 
with other investigations. The reader is 
referred to the original article for de- 
tails. 

—_——_¢—————__. 


A NEW TAR EXTRACTOR 


The operation of this tar extractor 
can be seen from the accompanying il- 
lustration. The principle of the opera- 
tion involves passing the gas through a 
diaphragm of spun glass or glass wool, 
under a few pounds pressure. The ob- 


ject is not so much the filtering out of 
the tar as effecting the combination of 
the tar particles in the fog into particles 
that are too large to be held in sus- 
pension in the gas. 

















The gas from the cooler is forced by 
the blower B to the inlet side of the 
tar extractor C, and through the dia- 
phragm E at a pressure which may be 
from one to five pounds per square inch. 
This diaphragm is composed of spun 
glass or glass wool, packed to a thick- 
ness of about three-eighths of an inch 
between two perforated steel discs held 























in place by a cast iron grid on each side. 
These elements are bolted together and 
held in place against an internal flange 
of the separator body. The uniformly 
distributed layers of glass wool form a 
previous multitple screen against the 
fibers of which the gas impinges in its 
passage. 


The support given by the perforated 
steel discs prevents distortion or dis- 
placement of the fibers of the screen, 
which lasts indefinitely. The screen does 
not act as a filter and therefore does not 
coke. Oil Engineering and Technology, 
November, 1927, pages 423-5. 


—_——¢——— 


VERTICAL CHAMBER OVEN 
WITH UPPER AND LOWER 
GAS TAKE-OFF 


After the chamber is filled with coal 
and depending on the nature and fine- 
ness of the coal, a strong pressure is 
produced, particularly in the first stages 
of distillation, which results in gas 
losses. For this pressure will force the 
gas through the fine fissures and cracks 
in the wall of the chamber. This is 
partially counteracted in actual practice 
by maintaining a vacuum in the coolers, 
but the denseness of the coal cannot do 
away with the lower pressure, and fur- 
thermore, this practice also has the dis- 
advantage that flue gases as well as air 
are sucked along with the gas, due to 
unavoidable leaks, and the result is that 
the heating value of the manufactured 
gas is impaired. 


These disadvantages led to the idea 
that the best way out of the difficulty 
was to remove the gas as quickly as 
possible out of the chamber, not only 
at the top but also at the bottom. The 
illustration shows such a vertical cham- 
ber with each chamber of six tons ca- 
pacity. The experiments were carried 
out with this apparatus. However, the 
results were unsuccessful, due to the fact 
that the coal was soft at the beginning 
of the distillation and hence blocked 
the passages through which the gas was 
to leave the chamber. This difficulty 
was counteracted by placing a cast iron 
box in the lower part of the chamber 
and connecting tubes on both long sides 
of the box for leading away the gases. 





The pipe was made with bends so as 
to be better able to clean it out when 
the occasion arose. A riser pipe is con- 
nected with this take-off and this ver- 
tical pipe is irrigated with ammonia 
liquor. The liquor is evaporated by 
coming in contact with the hot parts 
at the bottom of the pipe and is thus 
converted into a fine mist of water 
vapor which meets the rising gases and 
prevents the formation of incrustations. 


At the same time the aforementioned 
iron box acts as a water gas generator, 
in that steam is introduced into the 
two lower gas take-off tubes, which 
steam is uniformly distributed over the 
entire chamber surface. This results in 
a considerably more favorable decom- 
position of the steam and hence a higher 
yield of water gas is obtained from the 
chambers. The commonly practiced in- 


troduction of steam through one or sev- 








eral pipes possesses a disadvantage in 
that these pipes are easily stopped up 
or burnt, and can be cleaned out with’ 
difficulty only. 


Furthermore, the pro- 
duction of water gas is insufficient. 


It is stated that the chambers have 
been operated with the lower gas take- 
off pipe for more than half a year, and 
the results have been highly satisfac- 
tory. Clogging-up of the lower pipes 
or of the vertical pipes has not oc- 
curred. No sort of cleansing was found 
The gas escaped easily 
through the lower take-off pipe. No 
pressure wass formed in the lower por- 
tion of the chamber. K. Beuthner, Das 


Gas und Wasserfach, 1927, page 1238. 


necessary. 
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DEVELOPING SALES OF HOTEL 

AND RESTAURANT EQUIPMENT 
IN PLACES OTHER THAN 
HOTELS AND RESTAURANTS 


By C. H. French, Standard Gas Equip- 
ment Corporation of New York 


gas equipment outside of hotels 

and restaurants is very large, and 
it is well worth the effort to all gas 
companies to have specially trained men 
to go out after this class of business. 


te field for selling heavy duty 


In the past two years very notable in- 
stallations have been made of heavy duty 
cooking appliances in many of the large 
banking institutions throughout the country, 
where the employees are served with 
luncheon and, in many cases, supper at 
night, when it is necessary for night clerks 
to be “employed. Many of the large in- 
surance companies and telephone companies 
are putting in up-to-date gas equipment for 
feeding their employees. 


In insurance companies and banks the 
number of persons that are fed each day 
range from two hundred to thirty-five hun- 
dred employees. In some cases the institu- 
tion pays the entire cost of the food, and 
in other cases the employees have to pay 
for it themselves, but at price which is 
practically the cost to the institution. In 
other words, the institution does not figure 
to make a profit on the food, but is satis- 
fied if the amount of money received pays 
the cost of the food and the expense of 
cooking and serving it. In some instances 
the food is served by waiters employed for 
the purpose. Another system is that of 
assigning certain of the employees to act 
as waiters or waitresses during the luncheon 
period. 


Lunch Schedule 


As a rule the lunch hours of the em- 
ployees are so arranged that a certain 
number are fed at various periods, namely 
at 11:30, 12:00, 12:30 and 1 o’clock. As 
the actual time of eating is usually limited 
to half an hour, it is necessary that those 
going at the different times be seated as 
promptly as possible in the dining room 
so that they can be served in the least 
possible time, in order that they may eat 
and the tables be cleaned for those coming 
in for the next half hour period. 


In some of the places they do not have 


regular waiters or waitresses, but have 
what is termed the self-service plan, which 
is similar to that used in cafeterias, where 
the person takes his tray, goes to the vari- 
ous counters and secures just the articles 
of food he desires, and then carries the 
tray to the table. In some cases they are 
requested when finished eating to carry the 
tray back with the used dishes and deposit 
them at a given point. In other cases the 





cieties is carried on very much in the 
same manner as that employed by the 
churches. 


The foregoing in. a+ way covers pretty 
well the places where heavy duty equip- 
ment can be sold and to what uses heavy 
duty gas equipment is put. 

Every gas company should be specially 
interested in the sale of heavy duty equip- 
ment for the reason that it increases very 





State. Hospital for the Insane, Norristown, Pa. 
Installed by Counties Gas and Electric Co. 


dishes are collected by someone who has 
been assigned to this particular duty. 


The installation of heavy duty equip- 
ment in churches has become quite popular 
in the last few years, and some very large 
and elaborate kitchens have been established. 
These kitchens are used for preparing food 
for church dinners and suppers for the 
various organizations or societies connected 
with the church. In some instances these 
kitchens have to be equipped to feed from 
four hundred to one thousand people. so 
that the equipment that is installed is gen- 
erally equal to that which would be put 
into a fairly good sized restaurant. Some- 
times various members of the church so- 
cieties are assigned to do the cooking for 
the function that is to be held and the 
means of serving the foud may be done by 
a committee appointed as waiters or very 
often regular waiters are employed for the 
purpose. In some cases outside caterers 
are given the job to prepare the food which 
they bring to the church, preparing it and 
cooking it in the church kitchen. In most 
instances the serving of food at lodge 
meetings of various organizations and so- 





materially the gas consumption and is busi- 
ness that is very profitable and well worth 
securing. From experience it has been 
found that in order to secure this type of 
business it is necessary that specially trained 
men be employed for this specific work, and 
those companies that have been successful 
in securing this class of business are those 
who have specially trained men and also 
have a proper display of appliances con- 
nected with gas either in their show rooms 
or in some part of their building where 
prospective customers can be brought in 
and shown the actual demonstration of the 
appliances. 


The sale of heavy duty equipment is not 
as easy as selling the housewife for home 
use, and much time and thought has to be 
given to each individual case as to just 
what appliances should be installed to best 
meet the needs of the prospect, The sales- 
man who is endeavoring to sell the equip- 
ment must make the prospect realize that 
the matter of selecting the equipment is a 
very serious and important thing and that 
details should be very carefully talked over 
before the final decision is made. Wher 
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the final decision is made as to just what 
appliances should be installed the sales- 
man should be in a position to make a 
sketch or drawing showing the layout of 
the equipment and either submit the original 
drawing or have it blueprinted and submit 
a- copy to the prospect with an estimate of 
the cost of the appliances and installation 
charge. The making of a sketch or draw- 
ing of the layout makes quite an impres- 
sion on the prospective customer and is a 
big help in selling the equipment. It is a 
very easy matter to make a floor plan and 
even an elevation plan of the equipment, 
and each salesman who is endeavoring to 
sell this type of equipment should be able 
to make drawings of layouts, and it is 
well worth the time of the salesman to be 
in a position to make the necessary draw- 
ings. 


Cooperation With Equipment Houses 
It is also advisable for the gas com- 
panies to work in harmony and cooperate 
in every way possible with the kitchen 
equipment firms in their locality, especially 


on new jobs. Even thought the gas com- 
pany is not able to secure the order for 
the appliances they should cooperate with 
those having the contract and see that 





Prudential Insurance Co., Newark, N. J. 
Installed by W. J. Buszini, Inc. 


In many cases the saving in gas between 
the old type equipment and the new in- 
stallation has paid for the new appliances 
in a short time. The replacement of old 
equipment with more economical and mod- 
ern types not only makes satisfied customers 





Federal Reserve Bank, New York City 
Duparquet, Huot and Moneuse Co. 


proper information is given as to the in- 
stallation of the proper size piping, meter, 
etc. There are many instances where elec- 
tric, coal and oil appliances were installed 
where, had the gas company given full co- 
operation to the kitchen equipment con- 
cern, the installation would have been gas- 
burning appliances. If the gas companies 
would make a systematic survey of all 
their heavy duty appliance users in their 
territory they would find a very large 
number of appliances on their lines which 
are very antiquated and inefficient, and it 
has been found that a very large increase 
in heavy duty appliance sales has been 
made where the heavy duty appliance sales- 
men have made it their business to dis- 
place this old type equipment. 


for the gas company but is one of the 
best advertising mediums for inducing cus- 
tomers to use more gas than heretofore, 
and in addition to this it has a tendency 
to have them advocate gas to others in 
the same line of business. 


Regarding the cost of cooking with gas 
over other types of fuels, when everything 
is taken into consideration, gas is un- 
doubtedly the cheapest fuel that can be 
used, as compared to the cost of electricity, 
coal or oil, and it also must be borne in 
mind that gas burning equipment does not 
cost any more than coal or oil appliances, 
and costs far less than electrical appliances. 
The upkeep on gas appliances is so small in 
comparison to other kinds of equipment 
that it is almost nominal. 


One of the most important things is the 
servicing of heavy duty appliances and the 
gas company should periodically see that the 
appliances are serviced and kept in proper 
working order, whether the installation of 
the appliance was made by the gas com- 
pany or a kitchen equipment firm. 


(The illustrations accompanying this 
article depict Vulcan ranges manufac- 
tured by the Standard Gas Equipment 
Corporation.—Editor.) 

















Advertise to Get Institutional Business 


There is much business to be obtained 
through the installation of hotel range 
equipment in hospitals, clubs, banks and 
the like. 

Assist your salesmen in procuring 
this business by way of timely and ef- 
ficient advertising. 





Justifying the Home Service 
Department 


A straight-from-the-shoulder argument that should convince 
skeptics and backsliders 


By Dauarice F. Darling 


Director Home Service Department, Boston Consolidated Gas Company 


ECENTLY a prominent 
man when asked if his 
company had a Home 
Service Department, replied: 
“Oh, yes, we have all the frills 
and fancies here too.” It is for 
just such gas men that the ex- 
istence of Home Service must 
be justified, not as a “frill or 
fancy,” but as a vital part of 
the gas industry. It has been 
said time and again, by those 
in favor of Home Service, that 
the beneficial results are intang- 
ible, that the good work of 
Home Service cannot be fig- 
ured in dollars and cents. I 
wonder if these really are the 
facts. If necessary, and is it 
not often necessary, cannot the 
gas Official be shown that the 
gas company has received a 
considerable monetary benefit 
through the efforts of the 
Home Service Department? 
First of all, Home Service is 
a sign of progress. Let us look 
back only a few years, at the 
old time gas companies. They 
were commonly looked upon as 
a necessary evil—an industry 
whose livelihood was gained, it 
was even intimated, by robbing 
the public. One could search 
far before one could hear a good 
word for the local company. Is 
it not an admitted fact that 
where there is a lack of confi- 
dence on the part of the public there can 
be little progress? Home Service through 
the medium of friendly calls made on 
the housewife, by the Home Service In- 
structor, is invaluable as a means of 
gaining this confidence. The instructor 
easily secures entrance into the home 
where the salesman might be turned 
away. What does she find? In many 
cases a gas appliance giving very poor 
service. The housewife is dissatisfied. 
But again, there is that same idea of 
a necessary evil. If a Home Service 
Instructor by the proper adjustment of 
the appliance, a simple explanation and 
a friendly chat removes the thought of 
dissatisfaction from the customer’s mind 
and leaves behind her a booster for the 
gas company, is that not worth some- 
thing? Service of this nature certainly 








In this article Miss Darling convincingly sets forth 
the raison d’etre of the Home Service 
Reading between the lines one may gather that this 
phase of a gas company’s activity can become super- 
fluous only when it is conducted 
manner. 


pays a dividend even beyond estimation 
on a cash basis. 


Protecting Company Sales 


Besides the good will and confidence 
gained in the home calls of the instruc- 
tor, the company sales are protected by 
them. Every gas company knows the 
type of customer who buys a gas range 
and then because her neighbor has a 
different make and she wants to change 
hers for the same type, claims that the 
range sold her is unsatisfactory; perhaps 
she claims that a scratch was on the 
oven door when it was delivered to her, 
or still, the oven doesn’t bake well. 

The Home Instructor calls as soon as 
possible after the range is installed and 
by showing the customer that the gas 


Department. 


in a_ half-hearted 


company really is interested in 
her after the sale is consum- 
mated, breaks down any pos- 
sible thought of dissatisfaction, 
and often saves the gas com- 
pany the trouble and expense 
of changing the appliance to 
suit the customer’s whim. A 
glance through the files of a 


Home Service Department 
would go a long way in con- 
vincing the most skeptical, 
conservative business man that 
Home _ Service can _ rightly 
claim credit for part of the 


company’s continued success in 
the face of increasing compe- 
tition. The following instruc- 
tor’s report shows a definite 
money saving: 

“The customer at this ad- 
dress spoke very broken Eng- 
lish, claimed the gas range 
could not bake her huge loaves 
of foreign bread; ‘said she 
would make no more pay- 
ments; that she was going to 
have the gas range removed 
and her coal stove re-installed. 
Helped her to bake bread, 
biscuits, cake; left her very 
much pleased and thoroughly 
convinced that there was noth- 
ing whatever wrong with the 
gas range. It was merely lack 
of knowledge of how to cook 
with gas.” 

The question is, would a 
salesman, even the best of salesmen, be 
able to make the right contact in cases 
of this nature or be competent to show 
this woman where she was making a 
mistake? Work of this sort certainly 
requires a woman—a woman well- 
trained in cooking and its problems, as 
well as in the theory of combustion, 
heat-control adjustment, fine connec- 
tion, etc., who has also good, practical 
everyday experience in the art of home- 
making; a woman of tact, pleasing per- 
sonality and resourcefulness, to cope 
with the many and varied conditions she 
must meet. These are a few require- 
necessary to be a 


Home Service Instructor. 


ments successful 
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Furthering Efficient Appliances 


While the principal object of a gas 
company is to sell gas, the merchan- 
disng of gas appliances is a very im- 
portant side line, for it is through 
the increase in number and use of the 
appliances that gas consumption is 
boosted. Home Service has done much 
to bring such gas appliances up to a 
high standard and to encourage a de- 
mand for, and increase the use of such 
appliances. In the past, all types of in- 
efficient appliances were sold by house 
furnishing stores. It is said that a fuel 
(gas, for instance) is only as efficient as 
the appliance through which it is used. 
Inefficient, wasteful appliances are ene- 
mies of the gas company. I is notice- 
able that in the cities where the gas 
ccmpany boasts of a Home Service De- 
partment, many home furnishing and de- 
partment stores have discontinued gas 
range departments, thus eliminating 
many of the cheap ranges that did not 
have the approval stamp of an efficiency 
test and which only made dissatisfied 
gas users, the blame usually being laid 
to the gas and seldom to the appliance. 
The gas company has gradually come 
into its own as the logical center for 
information on gas and gas appliances. 
But how can Home Serviee claim credit 
for this? What definite ‘proof is there 
to show that it is in part the work of 
the Home Service Department that 
brought about this greater use and de- 
mand for high grade appliances? 

The following instance alone may well 
justify that belief. Some time ago, in 
a four-lesson cooking course given to a 
group of eighty women, members of a 
local church, a certain high grade range 
was used in preparing the recipes given 
in the class. The Home Service De- 
partment, abiding by the rule of selling 
through satisfactorily cooked products 
only, make no attempt to otherwise ad- 
vertise the appliance used. Since this 
cooking class was given eleven members 
of this class purchased gas ranges, and 
in each case they insisted on buying 
the same type of range used in the 
classes. No doubt many of the all gas 
ranges replaced the coal and gas com- 
bination or some even straight coal. 
Knowing this, how can it be said that 
the results of Home Service cannot be 
shown in dollars and cents? 


Some Conclusive Figures 


The following sentences are taken 
from a letter written by the store man- 
ager in the territory in which this cook- 
ing course was given: “I know that 
these sales are the direct result of the 
friendly spirit that was created at these 


cooking classes. I was interested in 


looking over records of gas ranges sold 
for January, 1926, to find that only 18 
per cent of our sales were cabinets, but 
in January, 1927, the percentage of cabi- 
nets had increased to 37 per cent. I 
believe that this higher standard in qual- 
ity of our sales is due to the cooperation 
we have received from the Home Service 
Department.” If the company has wide- 
awake salesmen in the sections where 
the cooking classes are held there is 
no question that they can readily capi- 
talize the opportunities that Home Serv- 
ice has opened up for them, showing a 
profit both on appliances and increased 
gas consumption, besides adding to the 
number of boosters for gas cooking. 

Too many gas men believe that the 
cooking courses given by the Home 
Service Departments are merely demon- 
strations of fancy, elaborate dishes and 
a means of exhibiting the culinary abil- 
ity of the instructor, whereas, the un- 
derlying purpose of every successful 
Home Service Department must be the 
great desire to sell the commodity by 
which the successful results in cooking 
were obtained. Another cooking course 
is brought to mind, this course being 
given to a group of women who did not 
use gas in their homes. In fact, many 
admitted a fear of gas. It is hard to 
believe that this group of women could 
be interested in attending lectures mere- 
ly on gas, but is it not reasonable to 
believe that the information that was 
subtly given them on gas and its safe- 
ness during the courses of the cooking 
classes was worth dollars and cents to 
the gas company? 


The Paramount Idea 


One of the most important goals of 
Home Service is to increase gas con- 
sumption. The cooking courses, espe- 
cially those given to brides and women 
in business, seem to result in increased 
gas consumption, perhaps more so than 
any of the other cooking courses, the 
probable reason being the novelty to 
one who has never cooked before of 
trying out new recipes and passing along 
to other members of the family the new 
ideas learned in the cooking classes. 


In the course where diplomas are is- 
sued the class members are required 
to report results on at least two receipes 
from each lesson. The steady drive by 
canned food companies must also be 
counteracted. It must be admitted that 
canned foods are here to stay. Know- 
ing this, what can the gas company do? 
The gas company cannot stand back 
and bow to the inevitable; they must 
fight—fight with, not against its com- 
petitors—canned foods and the can 
opener. Home Service has recognized 


this and in many class recipes canned 
foods are used in some made up dish 
that requires much longer cooking than 
the mere heating up of the contents of 
the can. A letter sent to a branch store 
manager by the pastor of a church in 
which a cooking course was given, en- 
courages the thought that this course 


did more than increase the sales re- 
cepits; it also increased the gas con- 
sumption. 


“Dear Sir: 


May I take the privilege of expressing 
my apprecition for the splendid way in 
which the cooking class was conducted 
in my parish house last month and part 
of this month. The lectures and demon- 
strations were both interesting and in- 
structive, and your manner of presid- 
ing most pleasing and acceptable to all. 
It may interest you to know that already 
the ladies are asking if we are to have 
another cooking school next fall. Sev- 
eral of the women have expressed them- 
selves as having a new incentive to do 
home cooking as a result of the efforts 
of the cooking instructor and her as- 
sistant. Personally I look upon the 
cooking school as one of the leading 
social events of our church year. 


REE lee Rt hh Shay , Pastor.” 


It is interesting to relate that in one 
church where classes were given the 
church charged admission and the pro- 
ceeds were given as part payment on a 
gas appliance for the church rectory. * 


Experience With a School 


In a school where there was to be a 
cooking course it was found that there 
was no suitable gas range for use dur- 
ing demonstrations. A _heat-controlled 
range was installed by the gas company 
for the demonstrations and at the con- 
clusion of the course the school pur- 
chased the range for use in the regular 
domestic science laboratory. The fact 
that a very clever salesman had for some 
time vainly tried to interest the school 
authorities in buying new equipment 
prior to these demonstrations is also. 
food for thought for the skeptical. If 
the young girl in school is taught to 
cook on the latest type of gas range, 
-ertainly that too will not only affect 
the standard of gas range purchased for 
the home, but it will also put gas in 
many homes where heretofore only coal 
was used. 

To repeat, good will and confidence 
is worth money to any business or- 
ganization. Home Service gains this 
friendly feeling, good will and coopera- 
tion for the gas company through its 
many unique services to the customer. 
Fair play for the customer and from 
the customer saves money already 
earned. Home Service, with its minute 
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reports, gives records which insure fair- 
ness. The higher standard of gas ap- 
- pliances means more satisfied gas users 
and more appliance sales, resulting, of 
course, in increased gas consumption. 
Home Service creates this demand for 
better merchandise through demonstra- 
tion cooking lessons where tthe success- 
ful results in cooking, when compared 
with some of the failures in a home 
where there is inefficient equipment, 
create a desire for the new appliance. 
A gas company is in business to sell 
gas. In the face of the large sale of 
delicatessen food and canned products, 
the company cannot hold its own in 
gas consumption unless some decided 
move is made to offset the mania for 
“easy-to-get” meals. Home Service 
with its cooking classes strives to make 
cooking a pleasure, “an exciting adven- 


ture into the realm of foods.” Does not 


the following report from a cooking 
class graduate indicate that it has been 
successful? 

Back of the Home Service Depart- 
ment idea is the great ideal of service. 
Too long has it been whispered, writ- 
ten and broadcast across the land, “our 
home life has disappeared.” Too much 
repetition soon makes a truth. Why say 
it? 


Our home life has not disappeared. The 


Why for one moment believe it? 


housewife still finds pleasure in her 
kitchen, the kitchen of her grand- 
mother, but a bright sunshiny kitchen 
with its modern gas appliance, and Home 
the 
housewife happy and contented there. 
A healthy, well-fed 
happy home. A happy home makes bet- 


not 


Service is doing much to make 


family makes a 
ter business conditions and better busi- 


ness conditions make a more prosperous 
gas company. 
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BOSTON CONSOLIDATED GAS COMPANY, 
HOME SERVICE DEPARTMENT 





FROM ACROSS THE POND 


The Luton Gas Company, of Luton, 
England, has gotten out a calendar, a page 
of which is reproduced herewith, which 
serves the dual purpose of keeping one up 
to date and telling the gas story in a strik- 


ingly humorous fashion. 





Heat your bath with a Geyser 
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Refrigeration by Gas Winning Public 
Favor, Sales for Year Indicate 


That the use of gas to produce re- 
frigeraton is now far past the experi- 
mental stage is evidenced by the brisk 
sale of gas-fired refrigerators during the 
past year. 


These refrigerators have no moving 
parts, but depend upon the absorption 
principle, using gas to generate the 
necessary heat to start the refrigerating 
cycle. At the recent convention of the 
American Gas Association at Chicago, 
three different refrigerators were dis- 
played, all using different freezing mix- 
tures, of which ammonia is a part. Gas 
is used to expand the ammonia, which 
is afterwards cooled by means of water. 


The cooling mixture is hermetically 
sealed within the machine and no re- 
placement is ever necessary. The tem- 
perature within the box can be main- 
tained at any desired point from zero 
up. 

One interesting combination shown at 
the convention consists of a gas stove 
with a gas-fired refrigerator underneath, 
the combination being intended primarily 
for use in kitchenettes of apartment 


houses. 
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Capitalizing the Extra Day in 


February 


A window display that proposes the use of the leap year motif 


By Ray Martin 


Chairman, Window and Store Display Committee, American Gas Association. 


ERHAPS no window display adver- 

tisement for use during the month 

of February could be more timely 
than one dealing with Leap Year. Also, 
a gas company’s valuation of the added 
convenience of one extra day’s use of an 
automatic gas water heater is not to be 
disregarded. 

The photograph here reproduced is 
especially interesting, as it shows that a 
“human interest” window display can be 
effective without being elaborate or 


GIVES US ONE MORE 
ENJOY SHE CONVENTENC 
AUTOMATIC GAS WAI 
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necessarily expensive. A major portion 
of the cost of this window display was 
devoted to the preparation of the orig: 
inal sketch. In this case as in all others, 
a complete color sketch on a scale of one 
inch = one foot was prepared, showing 
the exact measurements of the large 
display. It was then a comparatively 
simple matter to produce the display pic- 
tured. 

It is of particular interest to know 
that in this window display advertise- 





ment the “Leap Year” headline, as well 
as the calendar page and cartoon figure, 
are only used as a means to induce the 
passer-by to stop and look. After such 
attention has been aroused, we endeavor 
to drive home the most important part 
of the display—namely, “Your Gas Com- 
pany will gladly advise the proper type 
for your home.” 

In window display advertising we 
must anticipate public reactions. 


One of our fitters 
who has just re- 
turned from a Chef’s 
tour to Burma has 
presented us with a 
print, from a scrub 
oak block, which we 
have decided must be 
an artist’s drawing of 
an ancient sperm oil 
percolator. We are told the original urn 
or percolator is a work of art, color har- 
- mony, symmetry of design and utility, 
all having balance. Be that as it may, 
the point is, What could a gas man do 
with it? That’s what we asked and, by 
George! here’s a suggestion we received 
from a toaster expert: “You know,” he 
said, “with all this cry for new ideas in 
appliance design, why would it not be a 
happy thought to use some such design 
as that for water heaters?” We were 
too full to answer, but we have sug- 
gested a name for such a heater, if any- 
one decides to apply art to water heat- 
ers; here it is—take it! 


—_—_q———_—_—. 


BETTER RETAILING 


“Better Retailing,” by National Cash 
Register Company, is crammed full of 
good ideas for the gas man. An agent 
friend of ours presented us with a copy 
the other day and we have placed it 
along side of a few other books that 
we pick up when we get fed-up on 
“Foolish Fiction,” “Hashed-Over Hu- 
mor,” and the radio runs bedtime stories, 
market reports, melody and jazz in the 
altogether. 


SPEAKING OF COLOR 


Speaking of color—why, brother, it’s 
a craze that has captured the country. 
Special writers in newspapers and maga- 
zines are spreading Tangerine, Canary 
Yallar, High Brown and Pea Green on 


everything in sight. Color may beautify 
and color may—Oh, boy, do you see 
what I see?—and the gas man who does 
not get on the painted wagon may as 
well make up his mind that some dealer 
will. So why not study the new offer- 
ings and color? The Terre Haute (Ind.) 
Tribune, under the heading “Color Cap- 
tures the Kitchen,” says: 


“In a brilliant shower of color, the 
rainbow drops into the kitchen. The 
blue kitchen or the yellow kitchen, the 
same as the blue chamber and the gold 
drawing room, is the latest idea of beau- 
tification of the home to capture fancy 
and good taste in the home of culture 
and refinement. It already has a vogue 
with the woman who is seeking better 
things for her household and it is spread- 
ing fast. 








“In other words, the interior decora- 
tor has finally found his way into the 
kitchen. Like the prince in the fairy 
tale, he has called on Cinderella and 
what’s more—proposes to put her in a 
setting artistically on a par with the 
rest of the home, making it a room 
of appeal through the use of a prevail- 
ing color or a planned scheme of har- 
monious tints and shades. 


“A real feature of the villas and man- 
sions of the ultra-rich, but enhancement 
that a home of modest income may as 
easily have as not, the color kitchen 
has captured both the imagination and 
common sense of people who realize that 


beauty and charm have their values just 
as much as practical workaday useful- 
ness. 

“The kitchen of harmonized color is 
exactly what the words picture. One 
prevailing color extends entirely through- 
out the room, or tints and shades of a 
primary color are synchronized in peace- 
ful association. Every article in the 
kitchen is in tune from the standpoint 
of color. The walls and the floor, the 
draperies, if there are any at the win- 
dows, the woodwork, are all akin to 
the same ruling color. The tables and 
chairs, the kitchen cabinet and even the 
clock on the wall conform to the color 
scheme. Kitchen utensils, the enamel- 


ware and all kitchen equipment are in 
step with the commanding hue. 


“If it is a blue kitchen, the enamel- 
ware is blue. If it is yellow, it is yel- 
low, and so on throughout the citadel 
of cookery. 


“The ambition for a kitchen of com- 
plete color-harmony at the outset 
bumped up against an article—the most 
important equipment in the kitchen, and 
the most prominent—the gas range. One 
manufacturer, however, quick to sense 
dereliction on the part of gas ranges, 
it is reported, has rushed aid to the 
situation. Roper Ranges, familiar to all 
housewives, have ‘appeared in colors 
which coincide with the popular fancy 
and the practical demands of color fur- 
nishing. Color ranges add a pleasing 
and a new note to what has not been 
an especially vivid item of household 
equipment. The new ranges are porce- 
lain enameled in Poudre Blue, Imperial 
Red, Jade Green and Canary Yellow. 
Each color strikes the eye very effec- 
tively. The legs, and practically all 
the prominent portions of the stove are 
in color. Certain other portions are 
enameled in soft gray which blends with 
the prevailing color, giving an impres- 
sion of completeness of one color, with- 
out the monotony an all-over color 
treatment is likely to create. The color 
range is a fitting and necessary cul- 
mination of complete kitchen harmony. 


“Decorating kitchens in an agreement 
of tones and tints has already made 
noteworthy headway with women of cul- 
ture and refinement. Architects and 
builders are incorporating it in their pro- 
gram of design and construction. Spon- 
sors of attractive homes are demanding 
it. 

“It is doubtful if anything as simple 
and at the same time as striking, has 
entered the home in a long time. 


“Department stores and furnishing es- 
tablishments of a number of metropoli- 
tan cities have already exhibited model 
kitchens in harmonized color. The re- 
sponse to the idea has been one of the 
most pronounced business reactions of 
the year. Wherever these kitchens have 
been displayed they have attracted 
crowds, and the effectiveness of them 
is manifest in the expressions of inter- 
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est and approval from those who have 
viewed them. 

“There is no reason why the kitchen 
should not have a charm of its own. 
As a matter of fact, if a kitchen is at- 
tractive it is mighty hard these days 
to keep company out of it, especially 
when the gathering is informal.” 

Editor’s Note: Several manufacturers 
are offering colored ranges and water 
heaters; turn to our advertising sections 
for full details. 


ee 


CO-OPERATION 


One way to get co-operation is to 
co-operate; get behind the Blue Star 
movement, even if you do feel that 
“dealers are going to profit by it and 
exploit a lot of appliances you would 
not handle, and get away with it, be- 
cause of the Blue Star.” This 
would be a doleful place if we all 
were of the same opinion and, too, 
gas ranges would be prohibitive in 
price, for there would be but one 
manufacturer and maybe he'd in- 
sist on selling his own stuff. 


a a 


FREE TRIAL 


The Laclede Gas Light Com- 
pany, St. Louis, has Free’ Trial 
sales of appliances, but they con- 
fine the Free Trials to home own- 
ers—there’s an idea that may be 
helpful to some gas men whose 
experience with Free Trials has 
“not been so good.” 











BE PREPARED 


March is at hand, and that gas man 
who has not planned to get into action 
with a water heater drive should mark 
his calendar today. Folks never miss 
the old hot water until the furnace fires 
are drawn—and that is a good time for 
the gas man to do a little drawing—pull 
the old coil out of the furnace; allow 
your customer from two and one-half to 
five dollars for it on the purchase price 
ofa self-action water heater. 


—_——_—_¢———___ 


KITCHEN AIDS 


KITCHEN AIDS are sales aids, and 
we suspect them of being per meter 
sales aids as well. Anyhow, small re- 
lated appliances are coming into their 
own. Gas companies all over the map 


OF THING — THs +s HI 
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are now displaying and selling small ap- 
pliances, and giving them as “come-ons” 
to the customers who purchase new 
ranges. 





APPROACH 


APPROACH is a much used word in 
connection with sales. What are your 
store or floor sales people being taught 
regarding the matter of approaching 
customers who enter the door? Many 
sales are lost for the simple reason that 
sales people become timid after having 
“lookers” say: “No, I was just looking 
around.” Their looking around indi- 
cates interest, so why—instead of say- 
ing, “Oh, all right,” and walking away— 
are they not-instructed to lead the cus- 
tomer over to the laundry dryer, the 
tangerine range or the breakfast set you 
are giving with thermostatically con- 
trolled ranges—the looker may see 
something he wants, needs and loosen 
up—who knows? 


OLD SATURATION POINT 


What has become of old “Saturation 
Point’? We do not think there is such 
a point, and the outlook for 1928 seems 
to indicate that another theoretical 
member is to be shot. Old 10% Re- 
placement Sales of gas ranges seems to 
be doomed, and it’s all come about by 
reason that gas men have studied the 
merchandising methods of their neigh- 
bors. Color in ranges and water heaters 
as we view it is only a forerunner of 
what is to come, in gas appliance mer- 
chandising and merchandise. 


THE SOLUTION 


The Consolidated Gas Company, New 
York, is after old man smoke and soot, 
and, as the advertisement repro- 
duced here will indicate, have at- 
tacked the problem in a logical 
manner: “Since these remarks 
were made, your gas company has 
taken the practical step of putting 
into effect lower rates for house 
heating, large volume water heat- 
ing and industrial purposes”—. As 
a midlander we know what it is 
to be a human soot-consumer and 
as a gas man we realize that the 
only solution to the smoke problem 
is to make it possible for more 
and more people to use gas for 
house heating and water heating, 
through the employment of a new 
type rate. So long as homes use 
solid fuels for house heating and 
water heating there is no solution 
to the smoke problem. 





Sence these remarks were made, your Gas Company has taken the prac- 
ocal step of purang unto effect lower rates tor house hearing, large vol- 
ume warer heating and for industrial purposes _ As the services of Gas 
Fuel are extended, we hope and belveve that our Greater City will be 
restored, year by year, to its ngheful herwage of health and sunshine 


CONSOLIDATED GAS COMPANY 
of New York 
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HE gas man who works, 

plans and interviews archi- 

tects, building operators and 
owners of apartment buildings, 
fine residential properties, insti- 
tutions—both public and other- 
wise—and finally, after a hard 
fight, equips such buildings with 
gas should not be satisfied until 
the gas industry knows his story 
and the populace of his city has 
been duly and properly informed. 
“Publicity,” you say; well, you 
need it, and when you get right 
down to brass tacks, unless you 
are an exception, you want it. It 
is paid publicity and at the same 
time it is news; it is good ad- 
vertising for you and the city 
in which you operate. It is an 
indication that you are alive, 
that yours is a progressive com- 
pany and community. By all 
means, when you make a note- 
worthy installation tell your 
local newspaper about it 
and use the fact as a base 
upon which to build some 
newspaper and direct advertis- 
ing. Have some photographs 
made of the buildings and the 
installations. Make it a point 
to have photographic records of 
every job of this kind that you 
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THE LACLEDE GAS LIGHT COMPANY 
LACLEDE GAS BUILDING 
OLIVE AT ELEVENTH 
ST. LOUIS 


Dear Fellow Employes: 


We are sending you a little booklet, “The Sign of The Modern Home" 
to help keep you up-to-date on the latest effort (The Blue Star Plan) of 
the gas industry to popularize ample gas service facilities and quality 
@ppliances as an essential unit of every modern home. 


The cleanest, most reliable and efficient source of heat for ell 
household purposes is Gas - the ideal domestic fuel. Yet the provisions 
wade for gas service in the average house are practically always inadequate. 


Recent invention and scientific developments in the manufacture 
of appliances for the utilization of gas in the service of the home have 
made gas just as up-to-date as radio in the many new services which it 
performs in the household today. Gas is now the most modern agent for 
cooking and refrigerating food, disposing of household waste, providing 
hot water for household cleanliness and for personal toilet, insuring 
comfortable temperature at all seasons of the year, and permitting 
clothes to be washed, dried, and ironed in the home under conditions of 
known cleanliness. These services mace gas the world's greatest caterer 
to the fundamental needs of the home. 


More than one-half of the homes of the nation are now able to en- 
joy the comforts and conveniences of gas service for one or more purposes, 
Many use it only for cooking; some for cooking and water heating, and others 
for more extensive purposes. But only a few homes are equipped to persit 
the utilization of gas for ali of the things it can do best, 


The Blue Star Plan is a co-operative sales program to popularize 
adequate piping and venting and a more complete installation of quality gas 
Sppliances as an essential unit of every modern home, It aims to accomplish 
this locally in the minds, not only of the public, but also of the architects 
and builders, pluebers and dealers and every trade factor asociated with 
local gas service. 


Keep this little booklet handy and familarise yourself with its 
contents, It will help to keep you on the alert for prospects for gas 
eppliance installations that can be made productive of bonus revenue 
for you. Learn what “The Blue Star Plan" is so that you will be able to 
explain it to our customers who may ask you about it. 


h. Emm 


receptive to new ideas that 
will make her home a more 
efficient institution; she will 
listen to anyone who may 
bring her a story about new 
home labor-saving appliances. 
Gas man, here is your oppor- 
tunity. Why not put a little 
special effort on the home 
laundry this Spring? 

About a year ago we made 
some suggestions along this 
line and listed a number of 
appliances that are needed in 
this department of the home 
and which fit in with the 
idea, “building up merchandise 
and gas sales per meter.” If 
you do not recall the items we 
suggested, here they are: 1— 
gas heated washer, 2—laundry 
dryer, 3—gas iron or ironer, 4—~ 
self-action gas water heater 
and, 5—a laundry stove. In 
cities having five thousand 
meters or more it is our opinion 
that a special man on these items 
supported by advertising would 
pay his way and be the means 
of increasing sales on other ap- 
pliances. Those companies who 
have made a good job of selling 
the appliances named have dis- 
played them in their stores and 





do and use these photographs 

both to sell your customers and 

for newspaper and other adver- 

tising from time to time. 
—e-- 

“With colored and kindred 
merchandising to inveigle the modern- 
istic customer, is there any reason for 
clashing prices and piling up premiums 
to sell a gas range or water heater?” 
asks an Eastern gas man, who then an- 
swers his own question as follows: “It 
seems to me that too many gas men are 
following the lead of electrical mer- 
chandisers or are permitting themselves 
to be led by men who are electrical 
merchandisers.” To the fraternity at 
large we, like the Black Crow, must ask: 


“Well, what’s the reason for that?” 


—o— 


There is a midland gas man who is put- 
ting the Blue Star Plan over in a way 
that is worth knowing about. He is start- 
ing his educational work from the right 
end—here’s the way he goes about it. He 
sends each of the employees of the com- 
pany the following letter with a copy of 
“The Sign of the Modern Home” booklet 
issued by the American Gas Association. 

We hope he also persuaded some of the 
higher-ups to read this letter and booklet 
as well. 


Very truly yours, 


THE LACLEDE GAS LIGHT COMPANY. 


windows and have used both 
newspaper and direct advertising 
to help the salesmen. 


—_e-- 


Manager Commercial Department. 


February is the month to build up the 
load per meter by staging a waffle iron 
sale. Sell them at cost and give them 
as premiums with other appliances; print 
your offer on your gas bill; advertise it 
in your newspapers and stage a window 
and store demonstration inviting folks to 
try “Crisp brown waffles made with the 
economical, trouble-free gas waffle iron on 
their gas range; furnish tested waffle 
recipes and new ways to serve them.” 

——e— 


In the spring a general overhauling oc- 


curs in almost every home and it is at 
that season that the home manager is most 































From time to time we have 
said: “Tell ’em with Headlines,” write 
your advertising story around a snappy, 
timely headline, surmounting an up-to- 
date illustration, It is not at all neces- 
sary to advertise gas ranges with “boiler 
plate” (electros furnished FREE). 
Women with whom we have talked say 
they read ads that are newsy and carry 
reasons why, and that they are at- 
tracted to such advertisements whose 
heads run along some such lines as the 
following: “If Bridge Interferes with 
Biscuits—Get a Gasco Oven-regylated 
Range and Go on with the Game,” or 
this one used by the Public Service 
Company of New Jersey: “See the 


Range that Cooks without a Cook.” 





”~ 
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The window display that is in tune 
with the times—modern or modernistic 
—will go over with a single appliance 
displayed—try it—don’t be afraid of go- 
ing over the natives’ heads. Most of the 
big ideas of Broadway are born in the 
brains of smalltowners—but it takes 
Broadway to take on the new. 
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DETERMINING THE FUTURE OF 
THE WHOLESALE USE OF GAS 


By ELMER B. DUNKAK, 


Public Service Electric and Gas Co. 


HILE preparing this paper I 
W'= cognizant of that truism 

which says, “The world is 
blessed most by men who do things and 
not by those who merely talk about 
them.” This notwithstanding, I have 
chosen a title that may seem, at first 
thought, to be both visionary and vague. 
The word “future” in itself tends to 
suggest this. 


Legerdemain and the psychic are so 
often associated with this state that the 
mere mentioning of it suggests dealing 
with something at once intangible and 
uncertain. 


Insofar as an industry, or, better, a 
branch of an industry’s future, is con- 
cerned, this need not be the case. 


If Ben Franklin was right in saying 
that “today is yesterday's pupil,” then 
tomorrow is but the crystallization of 
today’s thoughts—thoughts ‘and actions. 
An industry’s growth and prosperity 
may depend on many major phases, but 
each of these is subject to analysis, and 
to a greater or lesser extent, control. It 
is this analysis and control that deter- 
mines the future. 


Scope of Paper 


The scope of this paper includes but 
two divisions of a gas company’s activi- 
ties; that is, industrial gas and house 
heating. These uses, while grouped un- 
der a general heading as wholesale ap- 
plications have, from a sales aspect, very 
little in common. In brief, one is sold 
in competition with other fuels on the 
basis of factory economics. The other 
is sold, again in competition with other 
fuels, on the basis of comfort and con- 
venience. In either case gas is in a 
highly competitive field, but the sales 
methods must be totally different. For 
this reason the paper is divided into two 
parts, the first of which, dealing with In- 
dustrial Gas, now follows: 


Much has been said and much has 
been written about the great changes in 
production methods in American indus- 





(Presented at annual midyear meeting, 
New Jersey Gas Association, January 
25, 1928, Trenton, N. J. 


try. Scarcity of skilled labor, higher 
quality standards, and increased compe- 
tition have all played their part in 
bringing about the demand for auto- 
matic heating equipment. 


Furnace and equipment engineers, 
working in conjunction with progressive 
plant managers, have revolutionized the 
utilization of fuels and the handling of 
hot work. 


This great progress has not been con- 
fined to any one fuel; on the contrary, 
all fuels—solid, liquid, gaseous and elec- 
tric—have benefited in varying propor- 
tions. As a result of these changes— 
which by the way are still going on at 
an ever increasing rate—gas finds itself 
in a more competitive field than ever 
before. 


Not Indispensable 


Aside from its use for a few relatively 
minor operations, city gas is not indis- 
pensable to industry. It is possible to 
produce work of equally high quality 
with other forms of fuel, although in 
many instances considerable change in 
method of application must be made to 
obtain this result. Many of the sup- 
posedly exclusive advantages of gas can 
no longer be considered exclusive. For 
example, the automatic control of tem- 
peratures—a factor of major importance 
in many heating operations—was an ex- 
clusive advantage of gas when in 1908 
the American Gas Furnace Company’s 
control was placed on the market. Elec- 
tric heat at that time was only a labora- 
tory toy, and the automatic control of 
oil was unknown. Today the tempera- 
tures of electric, gas and oil furnaces are 
all being controlled, and in many cases 
this control is being obtained by instru- 
ments of the same general design. In 
short, improvements in fuel application 
have made almost every heating opera- 
tion a prospect for oil, gas and electric 
heating specialists and not for any one 
fuel alone. 


Status of Industrial Gas 


Up to the present time, regardless of 
the optimistic propaganda which we 
have heard at conventions and read in 
trade papers, city gas, if the situation in 
New Jersey can be taken as indicative, 
has not as yet assumed a major place as 
an industrial fuel. To date the indus- 
trial market of the Public Service Elec- 
tric and Gas Company is approximately 
3.35 per cent sold. 


This figure of 3.35 per cent should not 
be construed as a criticism of those who 
make the obtaining and holding of in- 
dustrial load their work, but rather to 
show the tremendous size of the fuel 
market and the vast amount of effort 
that will be necessary to make an im- 
pression on it. 


If the gas company is genuinely 
striving for the industrial load it should 
cease unorganized and unconcerted ef- 
forts and concentrate on such business 
that is or can be made obtainable. The 
first step in this direction is the market 
survey. To my mind, no single influ- 
ence has greater effect on the future of 
the industrial load. 


The market survey which we recently 
completed consisted of first gathering 
operating data at all plants in our terri- 
tory that used fuel, other than gas, for 
process heating. This data consisted of, 
in general, the fuel used, the amount and 
its cost and the operations for which it 
is used. The individual operations were 
further scrutinized as to production, 
labor costs, percentage of rejects and 
equipment maintenance. The completed 
data sheets were next analyzed as to 
total operating costs and a comparison 
made with the best existing practice 
using gas as fuel. In this manner an 
estimate of both gas consumption and 
rate at which the consumption would be 
obtained was made for every plant in 
the territory. On the completion of the 
survey the total potential for the terri- 
tory was determined and classified as to 
both magnitude and rate. 


Effect of Market Analysis 


A market analysis, such as this, should 
have an effect on every future activity of 
the industrial department. For example, 
in making of rates, where can a true pic- 
ture of existing competitive condition be 
found excepting in a market analysis. 
The distribution of man power should 
largely depend on the existing potential 
load in a given territory. The market 
analysis shows this. When advertising 
is planned the classified list of the sur- 
vey clearly shows who should receive it. 
If it is proposed that some special re- 
search be made to obtain a particular 
class of business, the potential in this 
field is immediately available. In fact, 
this survey is the basis for all planning, 
and the sooner it is made the sooner will 
the future for industrial gas be clearly 
outlined. For, given this information on 
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potential business, the gas company in 
reality makes its own future, 

Before leaving the subject of indus- 
trial gas, I would like to touch on two 
other factors that are also largely in- 
fluencing the future. The first of these 
deals with the present practice of fur- 
nace designers to stress automatic heat- 
ing and handling methods rather than a 
specific fuel. Many of the large instal- 
lations now being made are influenced 
more by the production layout that ac- 
companies the quotation than by the op- 
erating costs of the equipment. In the 
future, if we expect our fuel to be con- 
sidered, we must see that our layout is 
complete and correct in all production 
details as well as in gas utilization. 


Research Must Be Continued 


The second factor deals with the need 
for continued research. It is only by 
this means that heating problems in the 
various industries can be solved, not 
only from the standpoint of furnace de- 
sign, but from the more important angle 
of the effect of various methods of heat- 
ing on the product itself. 

In the second part of this paper I have 
tried to outline the present status of 
house heating and the effect of sales 
methods on its future growth. 

Automatic heating in the home has 
come about with a rush in the past few 
years. The desire to make the home a 
more livable place—a thought which re- 
ceives considerable attention trou the 
average citizen—has showd tae ascessity 
of improving heating 

The labor, dirt and uncertainty of sup- 
ply and operation which is attendant to 
the burning of coal has convinced the 
majority of householders that a change 
to another fuel would be highly desir- 
able. 

Gas and oil are the two fuels he will 
consider. Both of these will eliminate 
labor and dirt. Both will keep his home 
at a uniform temperature. But here the 
equality ceases. Only gas will give si- 
lent, continuous operation and eliminate 
worries over continuity of supply. Off- 
setting this, operating costs using oil are 
considerably below that of using gas. 

It is, then, fair to say that if the home 
owner wishes the best he should choose 
gas. It is our problem to show him that 
the additional operating expense is jus- 
tified. 


Defeating Our Purpose 


Now if we attempt to prove this by 
computing depreciation charges and sim- 
ilar things, we will defeat our purpose. 
The advantages of gas heating lie main- 
ly in comfort and convenience. It is 
folly to attempt the placing of a mone- 
tary value on this. 

In formulating a sales policy for 
house heating care must be taken that 
the several phases of this activity be 
considered. 


A standard method for the surveying 


of homes and estimating of bills must 
be adopted. 
Provision for servicing of boilers sold 


by the 


This service work is of utmost import- 


gas company must be made. 
ance because it insures the comfort and 
convenience which the customer expects. 

A definite 


approved 


taken on 
the 


proved manner, but not sold by the gas 


stand should be 


boilers installed in ap- 
The dealers for these boilers 


told that the 


company. 


should be gas company 
representatives are ready to co-operate, 
not only in estimating boiler sizes and 
but in 
The 
that is given gas company boilers should 
be given to these boilers. 


gas consumption, actual sales 


work as well. same free service 


Of great importance in the sales pol- 
icy is the provision that is made for 
heating trade good will. If real prog- 
ress is expected from house heating, the 
active co-operation of the heating trade 
must be secured. This can only be ob- 
tained by turning over all sales to the 
trade and permitting them alone to 
make installations. Once our relations 
are firmly established, we will have a 
small army co-operating with us, the 
value of which will be almost too huge 
to measure. 


Rousseau said that “Nations and men 
can only be reformed in their youth; 
they become incorrigible as they grow 
old.” The gas industry is old as indus- 
tries go. Let us hope it is not incor- 
rigible and that relations of mutual 
benefit with the plumbing trades can be 
for once definitely established. Nothing 
else will have as great an effect on house 
heating sales. 

The methods we use and efforts we 
make today are the factors which shape 
the future. The burden is directly on us. 


GAS AIDS IN MAKING RECORD. 
SIZE TELESCOPE DISC 


A large pot furnace fired with city 
gas was used for melting the batch from 
which the Bureau of Standards made an 
optical-glass disc of record dimensions. 
Cn January 20 this disc, which had been 
cooling and annealing under carefully 
controlled conditions for more than 
eight months, was uncovered. A mag- 
nificent optical-glass disc, 70 inches in 
diameter, 11 inches thick and weighing 
about 3,500 pounds, was revealed. 


The furnace in which the melt for this 
glass disc was made is one built by the 
Bureau in its ceramic laboratories. The 
batch consisted of 100 pounds of broken 
glass, of the same composition as the 
disc to be made, and 4,600 pounds of 
chemicals and sand. This material was 
melted with hand stirring during a six- 
hour period on May 7, 1927, and the 
glass was poured from the furnace at a 
temperature of 2400 degrees F. 





Devotion to Duty 


During the floods at Maidstone, Eng- 
land, this fitted with a _ con- 


troller, continued to function automat- 


lamp, 


ically—(London Gas Journal.) 
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Equipment News 








The “Baby Digger” 


During the past few years the use 
of machines for digging trenches for 
the laying of gas mains has greatly 
increased. Formerly the only available 
trenching machines were of a type very 
large and cumbersome. Now a lighter 
and more compact construction has 
made them of particular service to gas 
companies. 


A concern that has given much at- 
tention to this matter is the Cleveland 
Trencher Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
“pioneers of the small trencher,” who 
manufacture the “Baby Digger.” This 
machine weighs but four tons and has 
an overall width of only 58 inches. Ma- 
chines of this type are now being used 
in our large centers of population with 
excellent results. 

The following table shows what one 
gas company has been doing in the 
way of trench digging, and the cost per 
foot, which in most cases is less than 
one-third the cost of trenching by hand. 

An illustration of the “Baby Dig- 
ger” is shown. It has the wheel type 
digging mechanism and is mounted on 
full crawler tracks, and has three bucket 
line speeds controlled through a trans- 
mission, six digging speeds, a quick- 
shifting conveyor and a safety clutch 
which protects both the machine and 
underground pipes which may be en- 
countered in digging, are several of its 


features. All levers are conveniently 
located and the operator has a clear 
view of the digging action 


Moving this machine to different lo- 
cations is quite simple; for its light 
weight and compact construction per- 
mit quick transportation either on truck 
or trailer. This company, in fact, sup- 


plies a trailer on which the machine 
can be loaded or unloaded in five min- 
utes, and moved on to the next job. 
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New Small Size Atmospheric Record- 
ing Thermometer, Using Four- 
Inch Charts 


Of unusual interest to users of re- 
cording thermometers will be the latest 
addition to the “Bristol’s” line; a minia- 
ture size instrument using a chart but 
four inches in diameter, developed by 
the Bristol Company, Waterbury, Conn. 
Charts used are designed with particu- 
lar attention to the type of service 
required, and offer very clear readings 
over appropriate ranges. 

The new model is entirely self-con- 
tained. When installing it is simply 
necessary to place wherever tempera- 
ture readings are desired—no leads or 
other form of connections are needed. 
Light in weight; equipped with con- 
venient handle and leg rests; thus easily 
portable. The case is also designed 
to permit of mounting on wall, post 
or other support if desired. 

Every care has been taken to insure 
accurate, dependable readings and 
trouble-free operation. The measuring 
element consists of a bi-metallic helix 
which is positive in operation and ex- 
tremely sensitive to temperature 
changes. The penarm is attached to 
the measuring element and records di- 
rectly on the chart without the aid of 
any intervening or complicated multi- 
plying devices. A special frictionless 
form of inverted penarm with fountain 
pen is standard equipment, assuring a 
sufficient supply of ink, and a uniform 
record line over the complete chart 
revolution of 72 hours. The clock used 
to revolve the chart is specially made 
for the purpose, having all parts plated 
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with a rust-proof preparation to safe- 
guard against any possible action of 
moisture. 


The low cost of this new model per- 
mits the use of a reliable recording ther- 
mometer for important applications 
otherwise prohibitive because of price. 


New Connersville Meters of Smaller 
Capacities 


In order to offer a more complete 
line of metering equipment, especially 
covering the lower volumes of gas, 
added to the various 
sizes of Connersville Meters which have 
previously been listed 
new 


there has been 


and built, two 


sizes which 


are in the 


Bulletin 4C. 
having normal 
ratings of 8,000 and 10,000 cu. ft. of gas 
per hour with 


described 


supplementary sheet to 


These smaller meters, 


each covering a very 


wide range, are claimed 


to offer for 


very large industrial instal- 
lations or for departmental control of 
gas food 
product plants, etc., as well as in the 
smaller gas plants, the same dependable 
accuracy of measurement that is being 


obtained the 


consumer 


consumption in steel mills, 


from larger Connersville 


meters which are already in service. 


Above—Barton pump in use for collecting drip from 


gas mains, 


To right—Pumping water from trench. 


In addition to accuracy, some of the 
features stated to obtain with these me- 
ters are low differential, accuracy over 
a wide range, bearings outside the zone 
of gas flow, small space required for 
installation, and ease of installing. 
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A New Service Pump 


The American Steam Pump Co., Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich., have issued a pam- 
phlet describing the Barton Portable 
Pump. The illustration shows how the 
pump is attached to the motor crank- 
shaft of an automobile. It is light 


weight, is entirely supported by the 


car frame, and has a road cléarance 


greater than the front axle. The pump 
is started and stopped by a simple hand 
clutch. It will lift water 20 feet by 


suction at comparatively low motor 


speed. 


Barton Pumps are made in five sizes 
with capacities to 900 gallons of water 
per minute, without overloading engine. 
Descriptive matter will be sent on re- 
manufacturers. 


quest to the 
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Taken from Previous Issues of the American Gas Journal 


10 YEARS AGO 


The North Shore Gas Company of 
Illinois not only filled the unusual demand 
for gas for lighting, cooking and heating 
purposes made on it during the recent cold 
spell, but even loaned 3,000 tons of coal to 
Fuel Administrator Erskine, of Lake 
County, for distribution among the needy 

, families of Waukegan, North Chicago, 
Lake Bluff and Highland Park. 


Frank Carder has been appointed man- 
ager of the Oklahoma Gas and Electric 
Company, Norman, Okla., division, succeed- 
ing W. P. Jones, who resigned. 


George Steinwedell, advertising and com- 
mercial manager of the St. Paul (Minn.) 
Gas Light Company for the last twelve 
years, has been appointed general manager 
of the Birmingham (N. Y.) Gas Company. 
Mr. Steinwedell assumed his new duties 
February 15. 


The Baltimore (Md.) Gas Appliance and 
Manufacturing Company held its annual 
meeting recently at which a 3% per cent 
dividend was declared on the preferred stock 
and a 1% per cent dividend on the com- 
mon to stockholders of record on February 
23. The dividends are payable March 1. 
All officers and directors of the organiza- 
tion were reelected. 


—_——_@——___. 


20 YEARS AGO 


The first real glad tidings of Leap Year, 
as far as the gas business is concerned, go 
to you from Milwaukee, Wis., where “Sat- 
urday fortnight,” twenty-two young women 
in the employment of the Milwaukee Com- 
pany charmingly chaperoned an equal num- 
ber of young men who figure on its pay- 
rolls. The events were a sleigh ride and a 
supper. The air was glace and the snow 
was glassy; but these were the only evi- 
dences of coolness. 


On the 25th ult. the United Gas Improve- 
ment Company forwarded a check to the 
city treasurer of Philadelphia in the sum of 
$201,520.14 on account of royalties on gas 
sold by it in that city during the quarter 
ended December 31, 1907. For the cor- 
responding quarter in 1906 the payment on 
similar account was $187,145.57. 


Professor Edward O’Neill, dean of the 
department of chemistry, University of Cal- 
ifornia, having been called in by the author- 
ities of Berkely, Cal., to test the quality 
of the gas being supplied there by the 
Oakland Gas Light and Heat Company re- 
ported that the article was up to every re- 
quirement of the standard. In fact, the gas 
was quite a bit better than that stipulated. 


A correspondent in Denver, Col., for- 
wards the following: “The season of rich 
and rare privileges for the ‘bachelor maid’ 
was recently royally ushered in by the 
giving of a leap-year ball some evenings 
ago in Cotillion Hall, of the Denver Gas 
and Electric Company. Over 250 em- 
ployees of the company and their friends 
shared the festivities. A feature of the 
beautiful decorations was the illumination 
of two large American flags arranged in 
the shape of stars in the center of the 
hall. The lights were given a star effect, 
which was shown to best advantage during 


the moonlight dance towards the close of 
the program. Elmer Jackson and A. W. 
Hahn, two of the representatives of the 
company, did the work in connection with 
this artistic effect; this decorative lighting 
will be made permanent in the hall. The 
two flower girls, Miss Clara Risley and 
Miss Carroll Stannard, lavished carnations 
on every gentleman in attendance. The 
grand march was led by the secretary of 
the company, C. N. Stannard, and wife, 
the treasurer, John T. Brady, and wife, and 
Miss Ida Conklin and R. F. Bump. The 
affair was given under the active direction 
of Miss Conklin, assisted by the following 
committee: Mrs. W. J. Barker, chairman; 
Mrs. C. N. Stannard; Mrs. J. T. Brady 
and the Misses Evits, McKee, Hickman, 
Bailee, Ridley and Anderson. 
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40 YEARS AGO 


The Springfield (Mass.) Gas Company 
gained 229 consumers in ’87. 

The Lancaster (Pa.) Gas Light and 
Fuel Company has contracted with Messrs. 
Deily & Fowler for the erection of a gas 


holder to have a capacity of 200,000 cubic 
feet. 


The San Francisco (Cal.) Gas Light 
Company was organized in 1852 by Messrs. 
and Peter Donahue. When gas 
was first distributed there consumers paid 
for it at the rate of $15 per thousand. 
Now the price is $2. 


James 


On account of the bursting of a city 
hydrant located in North Bridge Street, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., the Poughkeepsie Gas 
Light Company’s plant was damaged to the 
extent of $1,000. The break occurred at 
an early hour on the morning of January 
26. Is the city responsible for the damage, 
Brother Tracy? 


Danville (Ill.) Reports Progress. Supt. 
Woodmansee will this season add a 10-inch 
exhauster to the Danville Gas Company’s 
apparatus. As soon as the thermometer 
learns how to conquer its sinking spells he 
will renovate and enlarge the company’s 
office buildings, paying like attention to the 
workshops. Last year the Danville main 
system was overhauled, the result being 
that the works breathed easier, while 
Brother Woodmansee slept sounder than 
was the case a twelve months ago. The 
consumers also betrayed slighter knowledge 
of certain emphatic words which, although 
enshrined in the pages of Messrs. Mer- 
riam’s unabridged edition of Webster’s 
greatest effort are not looked upon with - 
great favor by those whose emotional valves 
are at rest. Large pipes tend to allay pro- 
fanity and thus act as preservers of the 
peace. 

ihianbhialilaaeitiion 


60 YEARS AGO 


A copy of the “Gas Engineers and Super- 
intendents’ Pocket Almanac,” issued by the 
American Meter Company, has been laid 
upon our table. In addition to illustrated 
advertisements of the very valuable and 
accurate varieties of apparatus manufac- 
tured by the company, it embodies many 
formulae and tables of practical value to 
gas makers. 


We have had our attention drawn to the 
first “General Announcement” of the Cor- 
nell University, recently opened at Ithaca, 


N. Y., and are much struck with the 
judicious scheme upon which its collegiate 


course is adjusted. Its board of trustees 
comprise many of the most prominent men 
in the State, and augurs the selection of a 
faculty fully competent to discharge their 
important duties. 
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rr the interests of simplifying the work of the 
gas company, Welsbach has created an unusual 
a eC instruction card for the purchasers of the Hotzone 


Self Action Water Heater ...In a good natured 
way the folder acquaints the new owner of a water 


TOM heater with the “do’s and dont’s” of operation. 
Already this little folder has aided in the general 


J work of making well-satisfied customers for gas 








companies... The idea itself is indicative of 
Welsbach’s continuous effort to aid its customers 


WELCOME in reducing sales resistance and increasing good 
will. Samples of “Welcome, Member” will be 
MEMBER gladly sent on request. Welsbach Company, 


Gloucester City, N. J. Offices in Principal Cities. 








Member of American Gas Association 
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The Smoke Is Terrible 


The Colorado coal strike which start- 
ed October 18, 1927, is not yet over and 
it is evident that the city of Denver can- 
not burn bituminous coal and get away 
with it, unless smoke consumers are 
used. 


Denver is a mile above the sea level 
and often there are low lying clouds and 
as the smoke meets with the clouds it 
is held, chilled and driven back, not 
driven away or allowed to float away as 
happens in local cities near the sea level. 


This is a possible explanation, but 
the fact remains that the smoke pall 
in Denver is abominable, and it will re- 
sult, no doubt, in many of the big build- 
ing owners signing up for natural gas 
for heating purposes, and the city smoke 
inspector insisting that all factories and 
large office buildings which burn coal 
must place tested and approved smoke 
consumers. There is no other way, be- 
cause in addition to the smoke pall there 
are many who have been taken ill be- 
cause of deleterious atmosphere. 


The Public Service Company is hurry- 
ing the natural gas pipe line, natural gas 
to come to Denver from Amarillo, Tex. 
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Properties and Testing of Petroleum 


Products 
Recent reports of the Bureau of 
Mines include a number of mimeo- 


graphed and one printed document of 
considerable interest to the gas indus- 
try because of their bearing upon petro- 
leum supplies and laboratory testing of 
petroleum products. These documents 
include: 


The Study of an Intermediate Base 
Crude Oil, by H. M. Smith. Serial 2837. 
A Study of Salt Creek, Wyoming, petro- 
leum, with special reference to lubri- 
cant fraction. 


The Sulphur Content of Commercial 
Motor Fuels, by A. J. Kraemer, E. C. 


Kane and C. S. Luce. Serial 2843. In- 
cludes numerous analyses. 
Prevention of Hydrogen Sulhpide 


Poisoning in Handling and Refining 
High-Sulphur Petroleum, by H. C. Fow- 
ler. Serial 2847. Includes general dis- 
cussion of toxicity of hydrogen sulphide 
and means for treatment of workmen af- 
fected thereby. 


The Detection of Sulphur in Petro- 
leum and Petroleum Distillates, by F. 


W. Lane and John M. Devine. Serial 
2828. Quantitative test procedure rec- 
ommended. 


Reduction of Breathing Losses from 
Vapor-Tight Lease Tanks, by Ludwig 


Smith. Serial 2834. General discussion 
of the problems of storing volatile 
liquids. 


Analyses of Crude Oils from the West 
Texas District, by A. J. Kraemer, Peter 
Grandone, and C. S. Luce. Serial 2849. 
Summarizes analyses made. 


Railroad Fuel Oil Consumption in 
1926, by Arthur Huber Redfield. Cir- 
cular 6049. Statistical summary. 


Sources and Distribution of Major 
Petroleum Products, Atlantic Coast 
States—1926, by E. B. Swanson. Cir- 
cular 6050. A statistical summary. 


Petroleum Statistics, October, 1927, by 
G. R. Hopkins. A complete statistical 
summary of production by fields, de- 
rivatives from refineries, and general 
data regarding marketed products. 


United States Government Master 
Specification for Lubricants and Liquid 
Fuels, and Methods for Sampling and 
Testing. Technical Paper 323B. Offi- 
cial Government requirements regarding 
purchases and test procedure for all 
classes of petroleum derivatives. 


Comparison of Oils Derived from 
Coal and from Oil Shale, by Joseph 
W. Horne and Arthur D. Bauer. Serial 
2832. A discussion of the yields and 
properties of the liquid derivatives pro- 
duced from retorting of oil shale, lig- 
nite and sub-bituminous coal, particu- 
larly types available in the Western 
States. 
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Increased Benzol Demand in Germany 


Germany’s self-sufficiency in benzol 
has been strikingly changed recently. 
Imports of this light oil product from 
the United States are now being re- 
quired regularly in order to supply the 
needed material for blended motor fuel 
use. Until 1926 the import of benzol 
by Germany from the United States was 
negligible, but in that year approximate- 
ly 14,000 tons were purchased on the 
American market, and during 1927 near- 
ly 50,000 tons were so bought. The 
total import requirement is considerably 
in excess of 100,000 tons and apparently 
growing rapidly because of the increas- 
ing use of benzol and alcohol admixture 
with gasoline. 













































British Ammonia Production Largely 
Increased 


A consular communication from Eng- 
land reports a definite decision of Syn- 
thetic Ammonia and Nitrates, Ltd., to 
build two new synthetic plants, each 
having a capacity for making 165 tons 
per day of liquid ammonia. The ulti- 
mate products marketed are expected to 
be ammonium. sulphate, ammonium ni- 
trate, nitro-chalk, ammonium dicarbon- 
ate, and other chemicals and fertilizer 
constituents. Capacity operation is ex- 
pected by 1930, at which time this com- 
pany will have an output equivalent to 
750,000 tons per year of ammonium sul- 
phate. This company is a subsidiary of 
Imperial Chemical Companies, Ltd., the 
British chemical trust. It is understood 
that this concern anticipates entry into 
world ammonia markets on a very large 
scale, competing aggressively for peace- 
time fertilizer sales with Chilean nitrate 
and by-product ammonium sulphate. 
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Voters Refuse to Let Go of Municipal 
Plant 


Although the North Continent Utili; 
ties Corporation of Chicago agreed to 
furnish the city of Raton, New Mexico, 
with either artificial or natural gas with- 
in two years from the time of sale, a 
special election was held at Raton, 
January 9, relative to the question of 
selling the municipal owned electric 
plant to the North Continent and the 
voters killed the sale by a vote of 1,285 
to 130. 


With its promise to supply gas it was 
also outlined that the electrical service 
would be improved, but deaf ears were 
turned to all of it. 


—_____¢@4 —___ 


Natural Gas for One Hundred and Forty 
Cities 

Natural gas from Pampa in the 
Amarillo, Texas, field to Wichita, Kan- 
sas, in the 267-mile long pipe line of 
the Cities Service Company, started 
flowing December 31. This gas 
serve about one hundred and forty cities 
in Oklahoma, Kansas and Missouri, and 
compressor stations will be at Pampa, 
Mooreland, Oklahoma, and Wichita. 
The pipe line will cost about $15,000,000. 


will 
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STEAM FOR 


How It’s 
Done By 
Clow 


Clow Gasteam Radiators supply real 
steam heat, with all its advantages and 
none of the difficulties. 


Because Clow burners are enclosed, the 
fire hazard is eliminated. Clow Radia- 
tors are approved by the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories. 


Little or no servicing is required on 
Clow Gasteam Radiators. They are 
solidly built, permanently attached, and 
cannot be accidentally upset. 


Clow Gasteam Radiators can be used for 
intermittent heating in cold places— 
freezing the water will not hurt them. 


Clow Radiators spread heat over a large 
area, as is necessary in almost all cases 
of commercial heating, rather than in- 
tense heat immediately surrounding the 
radiator. 


Clow has been building Gasteam Radia- 
tors for 20 years. The annual sales are 
now bringing more than a billion cubic 
feet of new heating load to the gas com- 
panies each year. 


Warehouse stocks are maintained at 21 
distributing points. 


The Clow Vented Radiators end the 
moisture problem that has held back gas 
heating in many sections of the country. 


Our new Clow Gasteam Vented Catalog 
shou!d be read by officials of Gas Com- 
panies, architects, steam fitters, plumbers 
and others interested in the proper vent- 
ing of any gas appliance. 


Write for your copy today. 


STOCKED 
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$1,500 Worth of Gas Resiiiaes 
Every Year — To Raise the Off 
Peak Load 


The seven stores in this basementless block are heated by 


Clow Gasteam. Their annual consumption amounts to 
over $1,500. 


This $1,500 worth of commercial heating with Gasteam 
means a larger load, and a steadier load for the gas company. 
For the commercial load comes mainly after the ‘‘break- 
fast’? peak—and usually goes off before the ‘‘evening’’ peak 
is at its height. 


Clow Vented Radiators are ending the moisture problem 
that has held back gas heating in many sections of the 
country. And with such help, Gasteam is easy to sell. 


Every Gas Official should read our new catalog which illus- 
trates the wide possibilities of Clow Gasteam. Send for your 
copy—no obligation. 


JAMES B. CLOW & SONS 
201-299 North Talman Avenue, Chicago 


Underwriters’ 
Laboratories 
Approved. 


EVERY SECTION OF THE COUNTRY 
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Natural Gas Pipe Line Goes Merrily On 


The natural gas pipe line from Ama- 
rillo, Texas, to Denver is progressing 
nicely. At Pueblo the Pueblo Gas & 
Fuel Company is planning to receive this 
gas and will spend about $250,000 for 
additional pipe lines, booster station, 
etc., and while it has several routes 
from the main line into the city, the 
selection will be left to the decision of 
a meeting of eastern engineers, based 
upon the probable future growth of the 
city. 


A. M. Talbott is the local manager. 


Accurate Gas Burette Devised 


The Bureau of Standards has devel- 
oped a new burette for accurate labora- 
tory measurement of gas volumes with- 
out gas connection to a compensator 
tube. This apparatus is applicable to 
high-precision analyses or physical test- 
ing. Persons interested should procure 
a copy of Bureau of Standards Scien- 
tific Paper 559, entitled “A Burette for 
the Accurate Measurement of Gas Vol- 
umes Without Gas Connection to a 
Compensator,” by E. R. Weaver and 
Martin Shepherd. 


Government Specifications Indexed 


Purchasing agents generally will find 
it very valuable to have Circular 319 


of the Bureau of Standards, which gives © 


an alphabetical and numerical list of 
all Government Master Specifications. 
This document enables one to identify 
the requirements which the Government 
uses to supervise its own purchases of 
a great variety of commodities. Several 
hundred specifications are indexed, all 
of which are available, either by pur- 
chase at nominal cost or free on re- 
quest to the Bureau of Standards. 


Proposed Rates for South Bend 


Reduction in gas rates at South Bend 
and Mishawaka, Ind., are provided in 
new optional rates schedules submitted 
by the Northern Indiana Public Service 
Company and approved January 7 by 
the Indiana Public Service Commission. 
The new gas schedules provide a $1 
service charge, minimum monthly 
charge, and a rate of $1 per 1,000 cubic 
feet for the first 2,000 feet and 90 cents 
for all over 2,000 feet. For heating, a 
charge of 70 cents a thousand for all 
over 20,000 is fixed. 


Long Beach Gas Holder Is Completed 
in Record Time 


The City of Long Beach, Cal., award- 
ed a contract for the construction of 
a 10,000,000 cu. ft. gas holder to the 
Stacey Brothers Gas Construction 
Company of Cincinnati, Ohio, on May 
5, 1927. During the second week in 
December last the completed holder and 
compressor station were turned over to 
the city, thereby setting up a new time 
record for the erection of a holder of 
this capacity. Time allowed for its com- 
pleton was eight months, and the work 
was finished in seven. William A. Mil- 
ler, chief engineer for Stacey Brothers, 
was in charge of the Long Beach 
project. 











Two noteworthy feats marked the 


construction of the holder. First, the 
excavation and construction of the foun- 
dation in exactly twenty-two calendar 
days, and second, the completion of all 
the steel work in five and a half 
months. The former task necessitated 
the removal of 17,600 yards of dirt and 
the placing of 2,880 cubic yards of con- 
crete. 


The completed holder covers approxi- 
mately 60,000 square feet, or nearly one 
and one-half acres. The weight of the 
steel used in the construction is 4,400 
tons. The tank contains a total of 
1,060,000 darge and small rivets. To 
fill the steel tank of the holder requires 
17,200,000 gallons of water. 


Walter R. Fleming, public service di- 
rector for the city of Long Beach, ad- 
dressed a highly commendatory letter 
to Mr. Miller of the constructing firm, 
complimenting him upon early comple- 
tion of the project without injury either 
to workmen or property during con- 
struction. 


Formal acceptance of the completed 
gas holder by the city council came on 








December 13. By terms of the con- 
tract entered into between the city and 
Stacey Brothers a penalty of $500 a day 
would have been exacted by the city 
for each day over the contract period 
during which the holder remained un- 
completed and unaccepted. 


———_¢—___——. 


Production Conference Planned 


Recent meetings of the Chemical, 
Water-Gas and Carbonization Commit- 
tees of the American Gas Association 
have brought out almost unanimous de- 
mand for another Production Conference 
to be held in the late spring of this 
year. The first of these conferences was 
held in Detroit at the end of May, 1927. 
It is anticipated that a similar confer- 
ence would be equally valuable to the 
engineers and chemists interested in the 
production problems of the industry and 
a tentative plan has been perfected to 
hold such sessions during the latter part 
of May or early June at some place still 
to be selected. 


Later announcement will be made as 
to the exact time, place and program. 
Arrangements are being made by a spe- 
cial committee under the chairmanship 
of H. H. Himsworth, with whom are 
working two representatives of each of 
the three technical committees sponsor- 
ing the gathering. A three-day session 
is contemplated with one day devoted 
primarily to water gas, one to carboniza- 
tion and coal gas, and one to chemical 
plant control and other chemical prob- ° 
lems. 





Ohio Gas and Oil Men’s Association 
Affiliates With A. G. A. 


The Ohio Gas and Oil Men’s Associa- 
tion is now affiliated with the American 
Gas Association, according to announce- 
ment made by Oscar H. Fogg, president 
of the A. G. A. 


The Ohio association, which has a 
total membership of 1,700 and is one of 
the most active state organizations in 
the country, is the sixteenth group to 
be added to the role of affiliated A. G. A. 
associations by action of the executive 
board. 


John J. McMahon, of the East Ohio 
Gas Company, Cleveland, Ohio, is presi- 
dent of the Ohio association, and Wm. 
H. Thompson, 811 First National Bank 
Building, Columbus, Ohio, is secretary- 
treasurer. The official address of the 
association is that of the secretary-treas- 
urer. 


Established July 10, 1918, at Colum- 
bus, the Ohio association has been of 
widespread influence and of material aid 
to the oil and gas industries of the state. 
The annual conventions have been es- 
pecially well attended, and the pro- 
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The Gas Company or Stove Dealer 
Can Now Guarantee Permanent Oven Heat Control 

















The “B” Type AutomatiCook—Guards the future 



























No matter what might happen in 10 years—20 years—the “B” Type AutomatiCook 
insures continuous Thermostat control as :oug as the range is in service. 


Should the “B” Type AutomatiCook become damaged for any 
reason, necessitating replacement, it can be removed without dis- 
connecting the range or disturbing the linings or the piping. 
Simply loosen one bolt, replace the thermostat and tighten the 
bolt. 


Takes just forty seconds to do the job! 


The “B” Type AutomatiCook on a gas range enables the stove 
dealer to satisfy any immediate or future complaint with a mini- 
mum of expense and service. 


—And while all Robertshaw Thermostats are particularly de- 
signed to outlive the gas range, this remarkable quick replacement 
feature will completely eliminate any doubt in your customer’s 
mind concerning the life of the Thermostat. 


Write for complete Information 
ROBERTSHAW THERMOSTAT COMPANY 


YOUNGWOOD, PA. 


“Thermostats since 1899” 
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grams have been outstanding for their 
valuable papers and contributions to the 
industries’ advancement. More than 
1,000 were registered at a recent con- 
vention. 





Great Gas Developments in Texas 


The greatest gas development, per- 
haps, of any state in the nation has been 
enjoyed by Texas during 1927, the Lone 
Star State now sharing to a large meas- 
ure in the general interest now attach- 
ing to the oldest of the public utility 
services. 


The Lone Star Gas Company, to men- 
tion but one of the concerns operating in 
the state, has approximately 3,200 miles 
of main pipes in Texas and Oklahoma 
and is serving almost 200 cities. 


The development has not been con- 
fined to certain districts of the State, but 
all over the State; in West Texas, East 
Texas and South Texas there has been 
gas development. Wood piles and coal 
stoves have been done away with in a 
score of towns for the cleaner and more 
convenient fuel, and many of them now 
are making bids for industries. 


There are more than 8,000 miles of gas 
mains in Texas, with the mileage being 
increased almost daily. This is being 
increased especially in West and South 
Texas. The development is the great- 
est in South Texas, where the Dixie 
Pipe Line Company has 750 miles of 
mains, the Houston Pipe Line Company 
has more than 400 miles, the La-Tex 
about the same mileage, the Houston 
Gulf Gas Company with upwards of 600 
miles, and the West Texas Gas Com- 
pany, a subsidiary of the Prairie Oil & 
Gas Company, with more than 250 miles. 


Gas is poured into the mains from 
fields all over Texas, including Webb, 
Duval, Potter and Coleman counties. 
Geological studies indicate there is to be 
much greater development, according to 
Frank L. Chase of the Lone Star Gas 
Company. 


New Coke Report Available 


The annual Mineral Resources Divi- 
sion report from the Bureau of Mines, 
entitled “Coke and By-Products in 
1925,” has just been issued. This docu- 
ment gives a complete and detailed 
summary of statistics for by-product and 
beehive coke and all coal by-products 
produced in connection with oven op- 
eration in the United States. Copies of 
the report are available only by pur- 
chase from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., at 15 cents per copy, 
payment for which must be made in ad- 
vance (stamps not accepted). 





Thirty-six Producing Gas Wells Sold 


William F. Morgan, of San Antonio, 
Texas, for a consideration of $934,000, 
has sold to the Houston Gulf Gas Com- 
pany sixteen producing gas wells and 
60,000 acres in and near the Refugio gas 
field, and twenty producing wells and 
35,000 acres in the Laredo district. It 
is one of the biggest deals of the year 
in Texas gas circles. 


Most of the consideration was cash. 
The properties sold include those of 
William F. Morgan, Inc., and the Coast 
Gas Company, the stock of which was 
held by William F. Morgan, Inc. Mor- 
gan, beginning January 1, became asso- 
ciated with the Houston Gulf Gas Com- 
pany, which is controlled by the E. L. 
Phillips interests of New York. The 
same interests are building a gas line 
from Northwestern Louisiana to Hous- 
ton. 

Of the property sold by Morgan, 51,- 
000 acres are in the Welder ranch lease, 
San Patricio County, where a wildcat 
test is being started. There are small 
holdings in the Adams gas field, Me- 
dina County, also. 

The properties sold by Morgan repre- 
sent an accumulation of several years. 
His first valuable holdings were in Jim 
Hogg County. 


”™ 
> 





Wants Natural Gas 


Regardless of the fact that the city of 
Colorado Springs, owners of its gas 
plant, refused to sell the plant to the 
Public Service Company of Colorado, 
the Public Service promising to substi- 
tute natural gas for artificial just as 
soon as the pipe line was completed 
from Amarillo, the towns of Ivywild, 
Ganon and Broadmoor, just outside of 
the city limits of the Springs, have asked 
the Public Service Company to arrange 
to serve them with natural gas at the 
earliest possible moment. 


- 





Improvements At Gas Plant 


The Otero County Gas Company, 
which serves La Junta, Swink and 
Rocky Ford with artificial gas, the plant 
being located at La Junta, Colorado, 
having been purchased by W. B. Foshay 
Company of Minneapolis, improvements 
and enlargements are .n order, and En- 
gineer A. E. Shippe of the Foshay 
Company was in La Junta during Janu- 
ary supervising the work. About $25,- 
000 will be spent. 

When asked relative to connecting up 
with the Amarillo Texas-Denver pipe 
lines so as to serve the Otero County 
folks with natural gas, Mr. Shippe 
stated that the pipe line was a full thirty 
miles away and would not be considered 
at this time. 


Employees Awarded Meritorious Service 
Medals 


Twenty-six employees of the Consoli- 
dated Gas Company of New York and 
Affiliated Gas and Electric Companies 
have been made the recipients of the 
first award madé of those combined 
companies’ Meritorious Service Medals, 
which will be awarded every year here- 
after in recognition of outstanding acts 
of heroism and the advancement in art 
or science to the gas and electric serv- 
ice. The distinguishing medals are of 
gold, silver and bronze. 


Two men were each awarded a silver 
medal for saving lives at great personal 
hazard to themselves—John Harry 
Cherdron of the New York and Queens 
Electric Light and Power Company, and 
Henry Charles Lang of the Northern 
Union Gas Company. Eugene A. But- 
ler, of the New York and Queens Gas 
Company, was awarded a bronze medal 
for saving a life in his line of duty. 
Twenty-one medals were awarded to 
employees who had saved lives during 
1926; three received meals in connection 
with the potential saving of life and 
prevention of damage to or loss of 
property; one for the prevention of dam- 
age to or loss of property, and one 
was awarded a medal for a contribu- 
tion he made to the design, construc- 
tion, operation and maintenance result- 
ing in an improvement of electric serv- 
ice. Louis Melone, an employee of the 
Westchester Lighting Company, lost his 
life in July, 1926, when he succumbed 
to flames and smoke in an effort to save 
fellow workmen and property in the 
Yonkers gas plant. 


The awards were made by the Gen- 
eral Committee on Meritorious Service 
Award, of which Mr. George B. Cor- 
telyou, president of the Consolidated Gas 
Company of New York, is chairman. 





"™ 
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Purchase Approved 


Approval of the purchase at a re- 
ceiver’s sale of the property of the Mid- 
States Utilities Company by the Gen- 
eral Utilities Company has been granted 
by the Indiana Public Service Commis- 
sion. The sale was made, according to 
the terms of a recent court order which 
authorized the issuance of $150,000 in 
preferred stock by the General Utilities 
Company to be exchanged for preferred 
stock in the Mid-States Company, the 
issuance of $65,000 in notes to liquidate 
the debts of the latter company, and 
the issuance of $75,000 in common stock 
of which only twenty shares may be 
sold, the remainder to be retained until 
further orders of the commission. 
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Hard to Sell Heaters This Season? 


Well, Maybe 
But Not 


Homestead 





Fires 








Coalfire No. 13—List $50. 


Just burn them in the showroom where your 
customers can see them and they sell themselves 


They are so obviously 
appropriate for fireplaces, 
“so natural in appearance, 
—so different in every way 


that people want them. 


Woodfire No. 03—List $49. 





And when people want something, they buy it. You don’t have to sell them. 

















HOMESTEAD HEATER COMPANY, Inc. | 





Selvage Street and Fabyan Place:}” WALTER KENNEDY, PRESIDENT Newark, N. J., U.S. A. 
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Illinois Committee on Public Utility 
Information Holds Meeting 


The quarterly meeting of the Illinois 
Committee on Public Utility Informa- 
tion, held in the Peoples Power Com- 
pany auditorium in Moline, Ill., was at- 
tended by fifty members from all over 
the State. John F. Gilchrist, vice-presi- 
dent of the Commonwealth Edison 
Company, Chicago, presided, and talks 
were made by R. B. McDonald, presi- 
dent and general manager of the 
Peoples Power Company, Moline; Rob- 
ert Hallenberg, director of public rela- 
tions, Illinois Northern Utilities Com- 
pany, Dixon; George R. Jones, vice- 
president of the Public Service Com- 
pany of Northern Illinois, Chicago; 
Bernard J. Mullaney, vice-president of 
the Peoples Gas, Light and Coke Com- 
pany, Chicago; Joseph Carmichael, 
president of the lowa Committee on 
Public Utilities Information; Miss Ber- 
tha Bidwell, president of the Illinois 
League of Women Voters, and J. H. 
Corcoran, district manager of the Illinois 
Bell Telephone Company, Rockford. 





Personals 











Leckie Appointed Gas Professor at 
Purdue 


R. B. Leckie, Orange, N. J, now con- 
nected with the Semet-Solvay Company 
of New York City, has been appointed 
professor of gas engineering at Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind., it has been 
announced by Dean A. A. Potter of the 
school of engineering. He will arrive 
February 1 to assume his duties in a 
new phase of work undertaken by the 
school of chemical engineering as a re- 
sult of the gift last fall of $10,000 an- 
nually for five years by the Indiana Gas 
Association to the university. 


Besides giving a series of public and 
special lectures pertaining to the manu- 
facture of gas, he will spend consider- 
able time in Indiana gas plants studying 
their problems and giving them the 
benefit of his experience. He was grad- 
uated from the Glasgow Technical Col- 
lege with a diploma in gas engineering. 
He also holds honors in gas engineering 
from the City and Guilds of London In- 
stitute. In 1912 he received a gold 
medal from the Scottish Gas Associa- 
tion for the best paper in its session 
that year. 


> 





Herman Russell Elected President of 
the Rochester Chamber of Commerce 


The recent election of Herman Rus- 
sell, vice-president of the Rochester Gas 
and Electric Corporation, to the presi- 


dency of the Rochester Chamber of 
Commerce indicates Rochester’s confi- 
dence in Mr. Russell’s ability and, in- 
directly, its confidence in the utility 
which Mr. Russell represents. 





Herman Russell 


He is a graduate of the University 
of Michigan in the class of 1898. He 
received a master’s degree in 1900 for 
post-graduate work in chemistry and gas 
engineering. Shortly after that he en- 
tered the employ of the Detroit Gas 
Company and in 1902 was appointed as- 
sistant superintendent. Later he became 
superintendent of the gas manufacturing 
department of the San Francisco Gas 
and Electric Company, and in 1904 he 
was appointed assistant superintendent 
of the gas manufacturing department of 
the Gas and Electric Company of Cin- 
cinnati. Mr. Russell came to Rochester 
in 1905, where he has remained as an 
executive of the Rochester Gas and 
Electric Corporation for over 22 years. 

Mr. Russell rose from the position of 
assistant superintendent of the com- 
pany’s gas plant in 1905 to the rank of 
vice-president in 1927, through the fol- 
lowing positions: He was appointed 
superintendent of gas manufacture in 
1908, assistant general manager in 1914, 
general manager in 1919, and was made 
a vice-president in 1922. He is an of- 
ficer and director in numerous Rochester 
banks and other organizations. 


—__—___q—___. 


Demlow Leaves Illinois Power & Light 


E. K. Demlow, fo: 25 years in the 
service of the McKinley interests and 
the Illinois Power & Light Company, 
Champaign, Ill, has resigned, effective 
January 1, to become associated with 


Johnson Bros. refrigerator department in 
Champaign and territory. P. D. Finne- 
gan will succeed him in the Illinois 
power plant, where he is superintendent 
of the gas department of the company. 
Mr. Demlow has held that position 15 
years. 


” 
> 





Insley Elected Director 


William H. Insley, well known manu- 
facturer of this city, was elected a di- 
rector of the Citizens Gas Company 
here, succeeding the late Alfred F. Potts, 
at the last meeting of the trustees of 
the company. Other directors re-elected 
were J. I. Dissette, G. A. Efroymson, 
Edgar H. Evans, J. H. Hooker, H. H. 
Hornbrook, C. L. Kirk, John R. Welch 
and Franklin Vonnegut. 


No discussion of Mayor L. Ert 
Slack’s proposal to “save the gas com- 
pany for the citizens of Indianapolis” 
was taken up, trustees announced fol- 
lowing the meeting. 


+ 
> 





Manatt Made Manager 


C. W. Manatt, formerly of Fairbault, 
Minn., who has been acting assistant 
manager at the Yankton, S. D., Gas 
Company plant for several months, has 
been made manager. He succeeds 
Charles Smith, who has retired after 
long service to enter the hotel business. 





Obituary 











Ward Wooldridge Dead 


Ward Wooldridge, former superin- 
tendent of the Western Light & Power 
Company at Boulder, Colorado; Chey- 
enne, Wyoming, and Trinidad, Colo- 
rado, died at Hollywood, California, 
January 5. 


" 
> 





Death of Philip Mueller 


Philip Mueller, of Mueller Company, 
Decatur, Ill, widely known in the 
plumbing trade, died at his home Mon- 
day morning, January 23, following a 
stroke of apoplexy on the morning of 
January 19. 

He was born October 16, 1859, and at 
an early age joined his father and his 
older brother, Henry, in the plumbing 
business. He became a partner in the 
business in 1886, and has since been ac- 
tively engaged in the Mueller Enter- 
prises in Decatur, as superintendent of 
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The A. G. P. Gas-Fired 


Steam Radiator 
(Corto Design) 





THE BLUE STAR SEAL 
The testing laboratory of 
the A. G. A. has awarded 
this symbol of approval to 
all A. G. P. Gas Radiators. 
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The A. G. P. Warm 
Air Gas Radiator 








TESTED and Teta 
The complete line of A.G.P. Gas Radiators! 


FTER exhaustive tests, the Ameri- 
can Gas Association’s testing labo- 
ratory has fully approved the complete 
line of A.G.P. Radiators—both warm air 
and steam, in every size and height. 


This sweeping approval justifies the 
widespread confidence which gas com- 
panies and heating contractors have in 
the performance of A. G. P. Radiators. 


But these radiators are not only well- 
made pieces of equipment—they have a 
definite place in your scheme of selling. 
Their appearance instantly recommends 
them. Their price is right. They fill certain 


heating needs that nothing else can meet 
so inexpensively and well. 


We have prepared attractive owner 
sales literature on these radiators which 
you can profitably distribute among your 
customers. 


Put these radiators on your floor! A 
sample of each will enable you to demon- 
strate their usefulness as nothing else can. 
The dealers and gas companies who show 
these radiators are selling them fastest! 


7 7 7 


Send today for complete specifications, weights, prices, 
etc. Ask also for our interesting direct-mail literature. 


GAS 


AG. RADIATORS 


AMERICAN - GAS - PRODUCTS - CORPORATION 
376 LAFAYETTE STREET -NEW YORK CITY 
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the factory, works manager and first 
vice-president. 

Surviving him are three brothers and 
his family, consisting of his wife and 
six children. 





Gas Machinery Company President Dies 


Mr. Pierre Plantinga, president of the 
Gas Machinery Company of Cleveland, 
Ohio, died of pneumonia January 17, 
1928, at St. Luke’s Hospital, Cleveland. 

Mr. Plantinga was born in Bolsward, 
Holland, December 21, 1871, was edu- 
cated on the Continent of Europe and 
came to the United States in 1893. 

After attending the World’s Fair in 
Chicago, he became associated with the 
gas industry and has always remained 
intimately connected therewith. 

He was one of the incorporators of 
the Gas Machinery Company in 1902, 
and was a member of the American 
Gas Association, American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, Cleveland Ath- 
letic Club and Willowick Country Club. 

Mr. Plantinga is survived by his 
widow, Gertrude Plantinga, and by three 
children, John G. Plantinga, Mrs. Kath- 
eryn Botten and Mrs. Claire Hale. 
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Four Widely Known Firms Combine to 
Form United Engineers & Con- 
structors, Inc. 


The largest engineering and construc- 
tion company in this country has been 
organized in Philadelphia, according to 
a statement issued by Arthur W. 
Thompson, president of the United Gas 
Improvement Company. “Four firms, 
widely known in this and other coun- 
tries, have combined their interests and 
organized the United Engineers and 
Constructors, Incorporated,” said Mr. 
Thompson. “These companies are the 
U. G. I. Contracting Company, Phila- 
delphia; the Public Service Production 
Company, Newark; Dwight P. Robinson 
& Company, Inc., New York, and Day 
& Zimmermann Engineering & Con- 
struction Company, Philadelphia. Head- 
quarters of the new company will be in 
Philadelphia, with offices in New York, 
Newark, Chicago, Los Angeles, Atlanta, 
Houston, Pittsburgh, Montreal, Buenos 
Aires and Rio de Janeiro.” 

Dwight P. Robinson is president of 
the company. The directors are Arthur 
W. Thompson, president the United Gas 


Improvement Co., chairman; Dwight P. 
Robinson; Thomas N. McCarter, presi- 
dent Public Service Corporation of New 
Jersey; Samuel T. Bodine, chairman, 
board of directors, the United Gas Im- 
provement Company; Paul Thompson, 
a vice-president of the United Gas Im- 
provement Company and president of 
the Philadelphia Gas Works Company, 
and John E. Zimmerman, president of 
Day & Zimmermann, Inc. 


The new company is launched with 
contracts in hand amounting to more 
than $100,000,000. 





Dwight P. Robinson 


Dwight P. Robinson has for thirty- 
five years been engaged in bringing 
large construction enterprises to comple- 
tion with speed and economy. He was 
born in Boston, May 1, 1869. In 1890 
he was graduated from Harvard, and 
two years later from the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, where he ob- 
tained his electrical engineering educa- 
tion, 


With the work now under way, includ- 
ing the construction of large dams for 
the Government on the Ohio River, ex- 
tensive hydro-electric development on 
the Housatonic River, Connecticut, im- 
portant work in South America and 
Spain, and large office and apartment 
buildings in ‘New York and other cities, 
the United Engineers and Constructors, 
Incorporated, starts business with an un- 
usual program. 





Subsidiary Corporation Formed 


Bastion-Morley Company, LaPorte, 
Ind., have formed a subsidiary corpora- 
tion to take over the sale of a new line 
of gas and electric water heaters. The 
new corporation is called “The Gas & 


Electric Heater Co.” Mr. George W. 
Wood is president and Mr. C, F. Laibel 
vice-president of the newly organized 
company. 

In their announcement they state that 
the line will be complete, containing 
storage gas water heaters of all capaci- 
ties, insulated, uninsulated, automatic, 
unautomatic. 

The head office will be at LaPorte, 
Ind. 


—  — —_ oe —————_———_ 


Western Gas Constr. Co. to Install 
Welded Steel Purifier Box in 
Indianapolis 


Contract has been awarded for furnishing 
one welded steel purifier box of four com- 
partments carried on steel supports. Each 
compartment will be 36 feet by 63 ft. by 
13 feet deep with steel plate covers. The 
purifier will be equipped with gantry crane 
carrying’ an oxide elevator and conveyor, 
bottom oxide dump doors, two layers of 
trays, heating coils and 30-inch circle series 
connections with “Western” DF Reversing 
Valves to be erected at Prospect Street 
plant of the Citzens Gas Company, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Contract has been awarded for furnish- 
ing one four-foot water gas machine, 
equipped with bypass arrangement, to be 
erected for the Village of Lebanon, Leba- 
non, Ohio. 





Semet-Solvay Eng. Corp. to Install 
Steere Automatic Charging Machine 
in Richmond—Other Contracts 
Received 


The municipal gas plant serving Rich- 
mond, Va., has ordered a Steere automatic 
charging machine and a grate poker for 
one of its water gas generators. 

The Semet-Solvay Engineering Corpora- 
tion is also furnishing the Richmond plant 
with sixteen stacks of Steere cooling coils. 
Each bank will contain twenty-six pipes, 
each twenty feet long. They are built of 
welded steel and sherardized to prevent 
corrosion. 


The Fulton (N. Y.) Fuel and Light Com- 
pany is being furnished with scrubber grids 
for a washer cooler installation. These 
are of the Steere standard type. They 
are built of soft white pine, fastened with 
sherardized bolts. They present a max- 
imum scrubbing surface per cubic foot of 
volume. 

The Atlantic City (N. J.) Gas Company 
has ordered an R. S. De-Emulsifier with a 
capacity for treating 5,000 gallons of tar 
emulsions per batch. The equipment will 
be used to dehydrate emulsions to a three 
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Baker Vawter and Kalamazoo 
combined 
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HESE two successful companies have long pio- 

neered in the development of Loose Leaf meth- 
ods. Each has made outstanding contributions to 
the simplification of business practice, reducing 
labor, saving time and cutting costs through the 
correct application of proper equipment. 

Baker Vawter and Kalamazoo have now taken 
their place with other leaders of the office equip- 
ment industry. As part of Remington Rand they 
are making and will continue to make even greater 
contributions to business progress. 

Business men have already learned to look to 
Remington Rand for practical equipment and eco- 
nomical methods. 

One hundred and ten trained engineers are using 
six research laboratories to develop and perfect de- 
vices fortoday’s needs. Fifteenthousand skilled work- 
men in twenty-eightlarge plantsconstruct equipment 
to their specifications. And to insure full value for 
every dollar invested in Remington Rand equipment 
by the business man, four thousand trained repre- 
sentatives sell and service these products. 

When it’s loose leaf for any purpose, call the 
Remington Rand man. He will bring to you the 
combined experiences of the two recognized leaders 
in the loose leaf field, Baker Vawter and Kalamazoo. 
Remington Rand Business Service Inc., 374 Broad- 
way, New York. 


Remington Rand 


BUSINESS SERVICE nc. 





REMINGTON - KARDEX : RAND - SAFE-CABINET 
DALTON: POWERS - KALAMAZOO 
BAKER-VAWTER : LINE-A-TIME 
LIBRARY BUREAU 
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per cent content or less, making the tar a 
desirable commercial product. 


The Long Island Lighting Company’s 
plant at Bay Shore will be equipped with 
Steere welded steel pipe and fittings. E. L. 
Phillips & Company, New York, has 
ordered from the Semet-Solvay Engineer- 
ing Corporation a quantity of 16, 20 and 
30-inch pipe and fittings with Van Stone 
flanges. The larger sizes of pipe will have 


their seams electrically welded both inside 
and out. 


The Combustion Engineering Cor- 
poration has specified a Steere arc 
welded steel purifier for the new low 
temperature carbonization plant it is 
building at Piscatawaytown, N. sat 
will be erected in the spring by the Se- 
met-Solvay Engineering Corporation. 


The purifier will be 28 feet x 70 feet 
x 12 feet 6 inches in size, and of the ele- 
vated type. It will have three compart- 
ments and two layers of oxide trays. 
A gantry crane will handle doors and 
will also carry an oxide elevator and 
screw conveyor for filling the box. 
Spent oxide will be removed through 
four bottom dump doors under each 
compartment. 


The purifier will be equipped with a 
20-inch manifold of Steere welded steel 
construction and will have 15 Steere 
gate valves. The capacity will be 4,- 
000,000 cubic feet of gas each 24 hours. 


—_o—_. 


Gas Machinery Co. to Build Breeze 
Collectors 


The Springfield Gas Light Company 
of Springfield, Mass., has awarded con- 
tract to the Gas Machinery Company 
of Cleveland, Ohio, for three breeze col- 
lectors for the stacks of their water gas 
apparatus. 


These three breeze collectors, with 
the one formerly ordered from the same 
company, as a trial order, will fully 
equip the gas plant at Springfield, pro- 
vide cleaner yard, plant and holder cups, 
and eliminate breeze and dust nuisance 
in the neighborhood. 


The Traverse City, Mich., Gas Com- 
pany, has placed an order to furnish and 
erect sectional silica retorts and settings 
for two benches of sixes. 


These benches are of the recuperative 
type, and of the latest design of ap- 
proved construction. 


—_———_.¢— 


Changes in Hoffman Heater Company 
Personnel 


Several changes in the officers and 
personnel of the Hoffman Heater Com- 
pany, Louisville, Ky., became effective 
January 3, 1928. 


Mr. John G. Dorn, first vice-president, 
and who has for many years been a 
director of the company, became presi- 
dent. 


Mr. O. P. Simler, vice-president and 
formerly general manager of sales, re- 
turns to his former position, as well as 
general manager. 


Mr. R. W. Johnson, formerly district 
manager of the Chicago office, is now 
attached to the general office staff at 
Louisville as assistant manager. 


Mr. C. I. Baker has returned to the 
general office staff and will again take 
up his former duties as chief engineer. 


Mr. O. P. Simler, who returns to the 
company as vice-president and general 
manager, is one of the best known water 
heater men in the country. He has been 
associated with the water heater manu- 
facturing business for over 20 years and 
has a very wide acquaintance among gas 
men all over the United States. 


—— ee 


Beaumont Mfg. Co. Transfers Chief 
Engineer 


The Beaumont Manufacturing Company 
of Philadelphia announces the transfer of 
its former chief engineer, L. O. Hassler, 
to their Western headquarters, Strauss 
Building, Chicago, where he will devote 
himself to sales of their products in the 
Chicago territory under direction of H. E. 
Birch. 


William P. Alexander who resigned from 
their organization in May of last year has 
returned to their sales department and as 
formerly will devote himself to sales duties 
in the Philadelphia, Baltimore and Wash- 
ington district. 


—— 


Large Shipbuilding Co. to Manufacture 
Heat Transfer Equipment 


The Staten Island Shipbuilding Company 
has formed a division for the manufacture 
of heat transfer apparatus. 


These products are not a new line with 
the company. This type of equipment has 
been manufactured at the plant for more 
than thirty years. 


The plant is exceptionally complete with 
well organized and maintained shops to 
produce either plate work, castings, machine 
work, boiler work, forge work or welded 
products. 


The personnel of Heat Transfer Prod- 
ucts, Inc., consists of men widely known 
for their achievements in the industry. Re- 
quest for engineering data and estimates on 
any products within the scope of heat 
transfer equipment will be gladly furnished 
by this company. The New York address 
is 90 West Street, Room 509, New York 
City. 





U. G. I. Contracting Co.’s Activities 


The County Gas Company, Atlantic 
Highlands, N. J., is preparing to make 
extensive additions which, upon their 
completion will greatly improve the 
capacity and facilities of the plant. The 
contract for all of the work has been 
awarded to the U. G. I. Contracting 
Company and will include a two-story 
brick and reinforced concrete fireproof 
service building, 125 feet long by 103 
feet wide and 73 feet high. The first 
floor will have an area of approximately 
6,600 square feet and will be arranged 
to house an office as well as a garage 
of 26 cars capacity, and repair shop. 
The second floor likewise will have an 
area of approximately 6,600 square feet 
and will provide facilities for a store 
room and meter shop. Complet heat- 
ing and lighting equipment will be in- 
stalled as well as outside fire escapes. 

A pump house of similar construction 
to the service building will be built to 
house a deep well pump. This house 
will be 12 feet by 12 feet by 12 feet 6 
inches high. | 

The present purifier house will be re- 
built to an area of approximately 50 feet 
by 26 feet, and will house a new U. G. 
I. cone top carburetted water gas ap- 
paratus with daily capacity of about 
3,000,000 cubic feet. The apparatus will 
be of the latest type, which includes full 
hydraulic operation, U. G. I. Model B 
Automatic Control, Chrisman Cycle and 
exhaust steam operating connections. 


Auxiliary to the apparatus there will 
be installed a 172 H. P. Steam Turbine 
Blowing Plant, capable of delivering the 
necessary air blast to the set, an elec- 
tric monorail fuel handling system and a 
hydraulic pumping system with pumps, 
tanks and piping. 

To take care of the gas as made there 
will be installed a 9-foot U. G. I. high 
duty condenser with its connections, a 
21-foot diameter circular steel purifier, 
the relocation of a present 21-foot puri- 
fier and a seven valve manifold for these 
purifiers. 

A new meter house will be built and 
will house a rotary displacement meter 
of 3,500,000 cubic feet daily capacity. 

To conserve exhaust steam for use in 
the carburetted water gas apparatus a 
Smoot Accumulator will be installed 
with the necessary regulating devices, 
ete. By its use large savings will be 
possible, as the exhaust from the vari- 
ous steam using units of the plant is 
stored and delivered to the carburetted 
water gas apparatus under low pressure 
for gas making, instead of being per- 
mitted to escape into the atmosphere. 

All overhead and underground con- 
nections required for the above equip- 
ment are included in the contract. 

Recent orders have been placed for 
Smoot accumulators by Semet-Solvay 
Engineering Corporation and County 
Gas Company, Atlantic Highlands, N. J. 
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Repair in the Modern Way 


Retorts, Jamb Joints, Furnace Walls, Arches 
and Baffles Should Be Repaired With the 


QUIGLEY GUN 


The Quigley Refractory Gun fills cracks, repairs retorts, jamb 
joints of coke ovens, furnace walls, arches, baffles, etc. 

It shoots the plastic mixture with great velocity so that it sticks, 
where hand troweled or rammed-in applications might fail to hold. 
The Quigley Gun also makes hot patches. 


Shooting Hytempite into 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) Jamb Joint with the Quigley 
Refractory Gun. 

















HYTEMPITE is used by hundreds of Gas Companies for laying up firebrick, (and 
when mixed with crushed old firebrick or Ganisand) for patching and repairing refrac- 
tory linings, making special shapes and tile, etc. 


The mixture of Hytempite and crushed old firebrick applied to wall or joint with the 
Quigley Gun makes certain an everlasting gas tight surface. 


Keep a drum of Hytempite in the retort house or Boiler Room for quick repairs 
QUIGLEY FURNACE SPECIALTIES CO., Inc. 
26 CORTLANDT STREET NEW YORK 


Quick Service from Steck in Every Industrial Center 



































SUPERIOR 


Gas Meters 
Provers 
Service 
Cleaners 
Diaphragms 


SUPERIOR 


METER CO. 
167 - 41st Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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In connection with the new apparatus 
which it is installing for the Iowa Elec- 
tric Company, at Atlantic, Iowa, the U. 
G. I. Contracting Company has fur- 
ther been commissioned to furnish a 
blast pipe system as well as installing 
take-off and yard connections through- 
out the plant. 


The U. G. I. Contracting Company is 
making alterations to the sub-station of 
the Connecticut Light & Power Com- 
pany at Plainville. 


Mitsubishi Shoji Kaisha, Ltd., have 
just placed an order for two sets of 11 
foot U. G. I. cone top carburetted water 
gas apparatus to be installed at the plant 
of the Osaka Gas Company in Japan. 
This apparatus will be complete in all 
its parts, including automatic controls, 
Chrisman cycles, waste heat boilers, 
blowing plant and barring down ma- 
chine. 


The Osaka Gas Company has also or- 
dered two Model “B” automatic con- 
trols. 


The Penna. Power & Light Company 
recently called upon the U. G. I. Con- 
tracting Company to perform an inter- 
esting task at the Lehighton plant of the 
New Parryville Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany. Due to the ravages of time and 
hard work, it became necessary to in- 
stall a new generator on the one car- 
buretted water gas set at the plant. This 
had to be done without putting the plant 
out of commission or inconveniencing 
the consumers. The Contracting Com- 
pany readily assumed this responsibility 
and in record time erected and lined a 
mew generator on skids adjacent to the 
old generator, even putting the fire 
therein ready for operation. When the 
gas company finished its day’s work 
with the holders full, the Contracting 
Company quickly disconnected the old 
shell, removed it from the building and 
slid the new generator into place. There 
was no delay and the next shift went to 
work as though nothing had happened. 





Gas House Heating Sales Course 


The Bryant Heater & Manufacturing 
Company will sponsor a gas house heat- 
ing sales course for gas employees at 
their Cleveland offices from February 21 
to March 1, inclusive. 


This course will include such items as 
lectures by men qualified to handle their 
particular subjects, discussion and solu- 
tion of heating problems, quizzes and a 
final written examination. 


The lectures and other instruction will 
treat of all phases of gas house heating 
and sales methods as well. There will 
be both morning and afternoon sessions 





and those taking the course will be fur- 
nished meals and lodging by the Bryant 
Heater & Manufacturing Company. 


The tuition fee will be $25 per person 
attending the course. Full information 
will be furnished upon request to the 
Bryant Heater and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 17825 St. Clair Avenue, Cleve- 


land, O. 
—_@—_——— 


Milton Leaves Western United Gas and 
Electric Company 


Marshall M. Milton, general superin- 
tendent of gas, Western United Gas and 
Electric Company, Aurora, Ill, is now 
connected with Dri-Steam Valve Sales 
Corporation, 565 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. Mr. Milton will serve in the 
capacity of sales engineer in his new 
line of work. 


———_@—_——_ 
To Supply Engineering and Consultation 
Service 


A new engineering and consultation 
service for municipalities owining their 
own electric, gas and water systems will 
be afforded through the organization of 
the Municipal Utilities Company, 526 
Liberty Building, Des Moines, Iowa, of 
which H. W. Byers is president and 
general counsel. H. L. Cory is vice- 
president and general manager, and E. 
S. Cory secretary-treasurer. The firm 
will make surveys and submit plans for 
improvements of old utilities plants with 
a financial organization which will plan 
payment upon the project through re- 
ceipts from the extended service and re- 
lieve the municipalities of bond issue 
for this purpose will be principal work 
of the new service. 


——_—@———_——_ 


Stacey Bros. to Move New York Office 


a and after March 3d the New York 
office of the Stacey Bros. Gas Construc- 
tion Co., Cincinnati, O., will be located 
at 75 West Street, EKvenmg Post 
Building. Their New York office is now 
located at 350 Madison Avenue, and Mr. 
P. F. McEnaney, Eastern sales manager, 
states that the move to the downtown 
section is to better facilitate their service 
to the public utilities interests. 


—_——_e—_—_ 


Correction 


On page 73, January issue, it was er- 
roneously stated that the Galena (IIl.) 
Gas Company was sold to the Central 
Public Service Corporation of Chicago. 
By way of correction, the Galena Gas 
Company was purchased by the Federal 
Public Service Corporation of Chicago. 





| Trade Catalogs 





The Western Gas Construction Com- 
pany, Fort Wayne, Ind., has recently 
issued a well illustrated booklet which 
describes the A-B-C Self Clinkering 
Generator Base and the Howard Auto- 
matic Charger. Data and figures set- 
ting forth actual operating results are 
given. A copy will be sent upon re- 
quest to the Western Gas Construction 
Company, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Flexitallic Gasket Company, Camden, 
N. J., describes in a recent folder Flexi- 
tallic gaskets for pipe flanges, tube 
caps and manholes. A copy will be 
sent upon request. 


The new Catalog No. 28, issued by 
Torchweld Equipment Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill, devotes some 36 pages to a 
description of their gas welding and 
cutting equipment. The data and il- 
lustrations are well handled and com- 
plete. Torchweld Equipment Company 
will send a copy of this catalog upon 
request. 


Bulletin No. 362, issued by the Bris- 
tol Company, Waterbury, Conn., con- 
tains considerable valuable information 
for the specifying of Bristol’s Record- 
ing Instruments for the power plant. 
Typical charts are shown, and in ad- 
dition there are some interesting pic- 
tures of installations of Bristol equip- 
ment in various plants. A list of ap- 
plications is worth-while. ? 


Catalog KSG-2 describes the K. S. G. 
Process for the Low Temperature Car- 
bonization of Coal. This catalog is at- 
tractively made up and contains data 
and information of interest to gas men. 
A copy will be sent upon request to 
International Coal Carbonization Com- 
pany 200 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. 


“How the Other Fellow Does It” is 
the title of a small booklet recently 
published by the Brown Istrument Com- 
Philadelphia, .Pa. This booklet . 
shows the wide variety of Brown Pyro- 
meters Installations in the metal work- 
ing 
riety of heat treating processes, variety 
of products heat treated and variety of 
furnaces—gas, oil and electric. 


pany, 


industries with reference to va- 


Dri-Steam Valve Sales Corpora- 
tion’s new catalog describes their Dry- 
Steam Vaive. Data and information of 
interest are contained in this publica- 
tion. A copy will be sent upon re- 
quest to the above company at 565 


Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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“Just as the twig is bent the tree’s inclined.’”’— propre 


In 2422 Institutions of 
Learning tens of thousands 
of young women, Mothers 
of the Future --- the great 
Market of Tomorrow, are 
being taught the Art of 
Good Cooking by the aid 
of Red Wheel Gas Ranges. 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY, 801 Chouteau Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 


LARGEST MAKERS OF GAS RANGES IN THE WORLD 
These are the Six Famous Brands of Red Wheel Gas Ranges: 


DANGLER - CLARK JEWEL - QUICK MEAL - DIRECT ACTION - NEW PROCESS - RELIABLE 


LORAIN 
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THIS STRONG ORGANIZATION 
- IS PREPARED - 


























— for still greater gas heating development 


Working separately, the two components 
of the recently formed Minneapolis- Honey- 
well. organization performed a service of 
vital importance to the gas industry. When 
gas heating was on the threshold of its spec- 
tacular career, these established makers of 
heat regulators were ready with adequate 
engineering and ex- 

perimental facilities to 

develop satisfactory 

automatic controls. 


By the very nature of 
its operation, the gas- 
fired house heating 
plant depends upon 


these controls for success. The combina- 
tion of these facilities in the new organiza- 
tion—with no further duplication of effort, 
and the single purpose of engineering ad- 
vancement in heat control — therefore is 
an event of universal interest to gas com- 
pany executives. It assures the industry 
. that automatic con- 

trols will keep pace 

with gas heating prog- 

for ress, and that all fu- 

* ture improvements 

will be available on 
a basis of maximum 
quantity production. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


REGULATOR COMPANY 


HONEYWELL 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 
FACTORIES: MINNEAPOLIS AND WABASH, IND. 
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ae Ke r8k/ Xu 
Something 


Entirely New 


Humphrey Models in an 
Assortment of 


Colored 


Enamels 


Our dealers can now meet the strong 
demand for color in the home. 


Ready 


MODELS 20 and 31 in 
RICH MAROON 
BEAUTIFUL GREEN 
WALNUT BROWN 


















and 
Without Added Cost 


Models 25—30—35 


can be shipped at once in Most Attractive 
Electro-Plated Flemish Brass Finish. 













This is the age of color! Everything in the 
home must be beautiful as well as useful! The 
variety and beauty of these models are but 
two of the sales advantages of the Humphrey 
Radiantfire. Remember also that the genuine 
Radiantfire, providing clean, healthful heat in 
well over a million homes, is universally ac- 
cepted as the finest modern Fireplace equipment. 


MPHREY 


No smoke—No odor If it isn’t a Humphrey 
No ashes—No dust it isn’t a Radiantfire. 













‘The 





TRADE MARK RE: 





GENERAL GAS LIGHT COMPANY, KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


New York - 44 West Broadway San Francisco - 135 Bluxome Street 
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Physical | Properties of Paint 





The two important components of paint are the 
vehicle and the pigment, for upon them depend 


the life and wearing 


The Vehicle 


Of all paint vehicles linseed oil is recognized as the 


best and most suitable to withstand wear and 


exposure. 


Even if used alone, linseed oil provides a certain 
amount of protection as it adheres strongly to the 
surfaces on which it is applied. But this film soon 
wears away under the elements and abrasive action 
of dust, etc. 


To increase its wearing capacity this film is made 
stronger by the addition of some solid substance 
known as the pigment. 


The Pigment 


Where the preservation of metal 
surfaces is the’ main object, first 
consideration should be given to a 
pigment that aids in presetving the 
original elasticity or “lifé” of the 
oil. 


The pigment must be inert—that is, 
it shall not undergo any chemical 
change in use because such a 
change must cause the film to be- 
come pervious and lose its pro- 
tective power. 


Dixon's 


The thickness of paint films is 


limited. Beyond a certain thick- respect. 





Silica-Graphite 
composed of boiled linseed oil for the 
vehicle and natural flake graphite for 
the pigment with the addition of small 


amounts of colors for tinting. 
meet the above specifications in every 


quality of the paint. 


ness the paint runs, or in drying forms a tough skin 
on the outer side, leaving the inner portion soft. 
By preventing the access of air to the under parts 
this outer skin retards and even prevents thorough 
drying. 


Flake Graphite as a Pigment 


Flake graphite has proved, by far, to be the best 
pigment, for metal protective paint. It is the only 
one of the carbon family that has the marked endur- 
ance necessary for a protective paint pigment. 

It is absolutely inert and is not affected by the 
action of acids, alkalies or other 
deteriorating agents. It has the 
peculiar quality of “water repel- 
lancy” and as corrosion does not 
occur except in the presence of 
water or dampness, this is a strong 
point for its use as a pigment. 


Silica is used to give the natural 
flake graphite still further endur- 
ance. Experience has shown that 
a mechanical mixture of silica and 
graphite is in no way equal to the 
natural combination as found in 
Paints are Dixon’s Silica-Graphite Paints. 


Write for Color Card and 
Booklet No. 231-B. 


They 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY D 


TRADE 


N NEW JERSEY 


ESTABLISHED 1827 


DIXON’S 


SILICA 
GRAPHITE 


ADEQUATE PROTECTION AT MINIMUM ULTIMATE COST 


PAINT 
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The Sales Leader for 1928 


developed and perfected to assist you to secure a large 
volume of ‘“‘satisfied’’ users of gas heated, always- 
ready, “‘turn a faucet” hot water service, is the 


KALAMAZOO 
Automatic Storage Heater 


It really does excel in — — 


Handsome Appearance 
Low Operating Cost 


Absolute Safety 


Gives pleasing service as well as low operating 
costs. No waiting for hot water to cause complaint. 


EVERY ADVANTAGE IN LOAD DISTRIBUTION 
and in meter and gas service costs, is provided. 


HUMPHREY BUILT! 


THREE SIZES — Low LIST PRICES 
BiG DISCOUNT — 
A. G. A. APPROVED 
Has-— 


Humphrey Snap Thermostat Copper Cold Water Intake 
Humphrey Safety Pilot Brass Connections 
Pressure Relief Valve Highly Tested Boiler 
Drain Cock Rock Wool Insulation 


There are other types and sizes to fit any special or unusual need. 


HUMPHREY COMPANY 


KALAMAZOO (DIV. OF RUUD MFG. CO.) MICHIGAN 


| 
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Unusually Sensitive 
Control for 
High Pressure Gas 
Transmission 


TO 






Ve) 


WANG 











The Fulton Duplex Sensitive Gas 
Governor is designed to meet the 
needs of manufactured or natural 
gas companies who desire to control 
a high and varying inlet pressure 
and reduce it to a low and unvary- 
ing outlet pressure for illuminating 
or fuel purposes. 
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The power to operate this gov- 
ernor is derived from two dia- 


ao 








Guard 
Against 


Freezing 
of Water-Seals 
with 


BRISTOL’S 


In multiple-lift water-seal gas holders, the tempera- 
ture of the seal water should be checked carefully 
during winter months to avoid freezing, and the re- 
sultant hindrance to holder operation. 
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phragms of equal area, moving in 
opposite directions, but transmit- 
ting their power in the same direc- 
tion. This gives a vast increase in 
sensitiveness and power over that 
possessed by a governor with a 
single diaphragm. 
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Installation of a Bristol’s Recording Thermometer, 
having sensitive bulb inserted in the recirculating line; 
with flexible lead extending to the-recording unit 
mounted in the holder station, will show the exact 
trend of seal temperatures at all times, and enable 
those in charge of the boilers to maintain conditions 
within set limits, safe from dangerous high and low 
extremes. 





we 






7] 








The governor is easily and quickly 
installed, and, due to the simplicity 
of its construction, requires but 
little attention afterward. 






OT 





The Bristol’s Thermometer is of simple, rugged con- 
struction; incorporating features which make it 
especially adaptable for Gas plant use. 
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Catalogue on request 


Write for complete information 


COM a I OT OER 





Chaplin-Fulton Mfg. Co. 


28-40 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





BRISTOL'S 
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Design Principles 


A careful study by our Engineer- 
ing Department of proper prin- 
ciples for accurate measure- 
ment in meters and perfect 
control in regulators, to- 

gether with 30 years’ 
experience in build- 

ing equipment for 

the Gas Industry 
assures to our 
customers 
absolute 








satisfac- 


tion. 





‘METER WITH EMCO 
GAS METER COMBINED RECORO 


PITTSBURGH EQUITABLE 
METER COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS PITTSBURGH, PA. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO COLUMBIA,S.C. LOS ANGELES DALLAS 
TULSA SEATTLE KANSASCITY SALT LAKE CITY 
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COOPER OVEN THERMOMETER 
FEATURES OF NEW STYLES A and B 


Shows actual Fahrenheit degrees. 
STY LE B Quick-acting thermostatic metal 


; registers correct temperature im- 
(Actual Size) mediately. 


Extreme heat cannot injure or make 
the thermometer inaccurate. 


Style B interchangeable with heat 


controls. 
Carefully calibrated. 


Porcelain enamel dials in two col- 
ors. 


Accuracy guaranteed for the life of 
the oven. 





Interchangeable 

with heat control. No glass or mica to get broken. 

: > Economical in price. 

Nickel or Porcelain & 

Sadensl Cover Handsome im appearance, adds 
greatly to the looks of any oven. 


The Cooper Oven Thermometer Co. 
4 MAIN STREET (Established 1885) PEQUABUCK, CONN. 














BAROMETERS 


PHILADELPHIA, THE WORKSHOP OF THE WORLD, 
has 14,000 Manufacturing Establishments of which 
many have World-Wide Reputations. 


“PRINCO” STANDARD FORTIN 
MERCURIAL BAROMETERS 


are in World-Wide use because they, 
too, have a “World-Wide Reputation” 


THEY ARE GOOD BAROMETERS 
THEY ARE REASONABLE IN PRICE! 


For more than a decade they have been made in such manner that they can 
be shipped safely and successfully wherever there is a common carrier. This 
has been recognized as an achievement in Barometry. 


PRECISION THERMOMETER & INSTRUMENT COMPANY 


1439 BRANDYWINE STREET - - - + PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Whe Birth of a Great Principle 


In the days before 60, when political and economic differ- 
ences divided the country; when great principles of govern- 
ment were being vigorously pronounced, and just as firmly 
opposed; in those days, in a lic tle shop in Southern Indiana, a 
principle—unimportant to the publicat large, but of great con- 
sequence tocertain siden seantieceentally demonstrated. 


For 09 or Cg de Roots principle has remained substantially 
unchan onstrated its efficiency in thousands 
of insta smh all over the world, and has proven its versa- 
tiliry in serving successfully, almost every Kind of industry 
under widely different seditious. 

There i is no hint of a “‘let-well-enough-alone’’ policy in the 
fact that, after all these years, Roots equipment is still made 
according to the principle evolved in 1859. Rather, its con- 
tinued application to the exacting demands of modern indus- 
try isa m7 Been to the ingenuity of its inventors anda proof of its 
fundamental correctness—for time is the test of greatness. 
In foundries, process industries, mines, metal working plants, 
public utilities, and many other industries, Roots equipment 
is proving the greatness of the two impeller, positive dis- 
placement principle. 

There’s an application in your plant that can be served by 
a Roots unit. If you wish to consult with our engineers, 
their time is yours. 


The PH@EM ROOTS CO 


CHICAGO CONNERSVILLE. INDIANA  whewyorK 
Peoples Gas Building 120 Liberty Street 
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How to Load a Coke 


First: Investigate a Haiss LOADER WITH 
ITS VIBRATING SCREEN CHUTE. 


Next place one in front of your coke pile; start 
it going and just watch the results! 


You'll then see why we emphasize SELF- 
FEEDING PROPELLERS and the VIBRAT- 
ING SCREEN CHUTE—bucket after bucket 
(and they’re continuous) will go up to the chute 
heaping full of coke. And then, as each bucket 
drops its load, the VIBRATING CHUTE will 
take out all the dust and let NOTHING BUT 
CLEAN COKE land in the waiting truck. 


HOW DOES 80 FIVE-TON TRUCK LOAD- 
INGS PER 8-HOUR DAY SOUND TO YOU? 


Ask for Catalog 527 and mention 
your interest in SCREENING. 


{George HAISS 
Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
Park Ave. & 41st St., New York. 


TRUCK LOADERS-—-ELEVATORS 
CLAMSHELL BUCKETS 
BELT CONVEYORS—SCREENS 
HOPPER GATES, ETC. 








STREET 
DEPARTMENT 
SUPPLIES 





DeprenpaBLe Gas Main Bacs 

Type A—Seamless 

Type B—Reinforced Seams 

Type C—Canvas Covered 
GoopMan Cy rnpricaL STOPPER 

Inflatable for higher pressures 


Soap Tare 
BRUSHES 
PLucs 


Joint RUNNERS 


AIL.rIne Masks 
Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 


523 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 














Pile Without Shoveling 



























COX’S 
COMPUTERS 


Save Time 
and Worry 


FOR HIGH PRESSURES 
$5.00 Net 


FOR LOW PRESSURES 
$3.50 Net 


Orders Filled Immediately 


AMERICAN GAS JOURNAL 
53 Park Piace - New Yorx 
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© by Henry Fuermann © Sons, Chicago 


Bell and Spigot Cast Iron Pipe 


is built right into the fountain itself — 


The Buckingham Fountain in Grant Park, Chicago, 
was built as an everlasting memorial. The Cast 
Iron Pipe once installed had to last indefinitely. 


HEN turned on full the fountain has a pump 

capacity enough to supply a city #4 over 
150,000 people. The basins hold three and a half 
million gallons of water. The piping is of Cast Iron 
with diameters from 4" to 20". 


Cast Iron Pipe was selected for its low maintenance 
cost and permanence. 


Over 250 years ago another famous fountain was 
built with Cast Iron Pipe supply lines, the fountain 
in the garden of Versailles in France. 

Once installed Cast Iron Pipe can be forgotten—a 
matter of vital interest to every taxpayer, con- 
struction engineer and municipal official. 


THE CAST IRON PIPE RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
People’s Gas Building, Chicago, Ill. 








This Association 
was founded for 
the purpose of 
giving informa- 
tion and help—it 
has nothing to 
sell. 


Its primary interest is the 
collection and distribu- 
tion of all information 
relative to Cast Iron Pipe 
for all purposes—and in 
arousing public interest in 
waterworks construction. 


Consulting engineers, 
contractors and municipal 
officials are invited to write. 


Of especial importance 
is an article on the ‘‘two 
mainssystem.”’ Writeto 
the Research Engineer 
for a copy of this or 
other literature on the 
subject of water sys- 
tems which may be in- 
teresting to you. 





BELL and SPIGOT JOINT— 
the accepted standard for under- 


CAST IRON PIPE 


—in continuous service for over 250 years 
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HEN economical output de- 
pends upon scientific pro- 
duction, use reliable, dependable 
Tycos Temperature Instruments 
to indicate record and control your 


heat units. 


Write for catalogs, 
specifying the na- 
ture of your plant. 


Taylor /nstrument Companies 
Rochester, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Canadian Plant: 
Tycos Building, 
Toronto 


Manufacturing Distributors in 
Great Britain: 
Short & Mason, Ltd., London 


COS 


Temperature 


Ins cmisneate 
ee ae weer | 






























Byllesby Engineering and 


Management Corporation 





CHICAGO NEW YORK 


Pittsburgh San Francisco 




















GAS OUTLETS 


Made of LAVA 





There are many forms of Lava outlets avail- 
able for use with manufactured or natural 
gas. 


Parts which we have made have, through 
wide commercial use, proven the superior: 
ity of Lava over other materials as a seat 
for gas combustion. 


WE INVITE CORRESPONDENCE 


American Lava Corporation 
29-59 William St. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Manufacturers of Lava Tips & Heat Resistant Insulators 
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Sprague 
Standard ; 
Meters | 


for 








accurate 
pilot light 


measurement 


Sprague Standard Meters represent 
over twenty years of progress 














Write for Bulletin No. 10 





Sprague Meter Company 


Bridgeport Conn. 
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CONTROL OF 
TEMPERATURES 


In the Efficient Gas Plant, the controlling 
and recording of critical temperatures has 
proved an economy. Records of temperatures 
and pressures are records of plant operation. 
And such records of operation are guides to 
efficiency. 

The gas from the condenser should be at the 
correct temperature entering the scrubbers. At this 
large New York Gas Plant the proper temperature 
is maintained automatically by an American Tem- 
perature Controller, which regulates the amount of 
water fed to the condenser. American Recording 
Thermometer produces a written record of the tem- 
perature, thus serving as a check on the controller. 

Write for the following Catalogs: 

Gas Maker’s Gauge Catalog P-7 
Recording Gauge Catalog E-7 
Thermometer Catalog F-7 
Recording Thermometer Catalog H-7 
Tachometer Catalog J-7 
Temperature Controller Catalog R-7 


AMERICAN 


INSTRUMENTS 


American 
Schaeffer & Budenb 
Corporation 
338 BERRY ST. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Branches in Principal Cities 
Makers of American Industrial Instruments Since 1851 














Improved 


IRON BORING 
OXIDE 


Gas Purification at 
Lowest Cost 


Our Improved Iron Boring Oxide will remove 
the largest amount of H.S at lowest cost. It 
has earned an enviable reputation for its low 
resistance to flow of gas, and uniform purify- 
ing value at different stages of its active life 
as well. 


The outstanding features of Improved Iron 
Boring Oxide are 


ACTIVITY—EN DURANCE 
REVIVABILITY 


Let Us Help Solve Your Purifying Problems 


GAS PURIFYING MATERIALS CO. 
Foot of Halsey Street Long Island City, N. Y. 


Branch Yard to Serve New England 
Providence, Rhode Island 





| 























RITER-CONLEY CO. 


STEEL CONSTRUCTION 
PITTSBURGH 


STEEL PLATEWORK 


FOR 


THE GAS INDUSTRY 


Gas Holders 
Pressure Tanks 
Steel Pipe 
Steel Barges 
Oil Tanks 


Purifiers 


BRANCH OFFICES 


New York — Boston — Baltimore 

Chicago — Philadelphia — Detroit 

Cleveland — Cincinnati — Seattle 
San Francisco — Los Angeles 
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Unequalled- 
for Gas Distribution'W ork 






























Built-in features like the following have effected new 
and greater economies for many Gas Companies who 
now use Baby Diggers on their trenching: 


Compactness—The Baby Digger’s overall width of 
only 4 feet 10 inches and its quick-shifting dirt con- 
veyor have made machine-trenching profitable, where 
before only hand-labor was possible. 


Light Weight—An important advantage when work- 
ing over sidewalks or soft ground. The Baby Digger 
weighs only 4 tons and is therefore quickly transported — 
from job to job on trucks or the special trailer fur- 
nished by this company. Experience has been that one 
machine serves several pipe-gangs by this method. 














Design—Simple, rugged and practical. Close-knit 
frame mounted on full crawlers—wheel-type digging 
action for strength, reliability and speed—gear-shift 
speed changes—fine alloy steels, etc. 


Send for the bulletin, “Make Machine Jobs of Hand- 
labor Jobs” and get the whole story. 


The Cleveland Trencher Co. 


(Pioneers of the Small Trencher) 
20100 St. Clair Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 
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FLANGE 
END 





The COMPLETE Domestic Laundry Unit 


We can furnish Valves for work- 
ing pressures up to 1200 lbs. 
per sq. in. 

Send for Circular 5 


The LUDLOW 


VALVE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Keep the Washing 
at HOME— 


VERY washing done away from home represents a 
definite, calculable loss to your own gas company. 
It means a positive gas-load decrease. It represents a 
loss from water-heater, dryer and ironer. It means a 
load-loss to power companies from washer and ironer. 








And this loss, over a period of weeks or months, is sur- TROY, N. Y. 
prisingly large. New York Boston Philadelphia 
62 Gold Street Tremont Bidg. Harrison BuiMing 
Chicago Pittsburgh Kansas City 
| he LAMNECK The Rookery Oliver Bidg R. A. Long Bidg 


=Malniinl fale tral Galilee’! allallnalini allaliniiniinl ial 








LAUNDRY DRYER 


offers a definite solution—to this very definite problem 
of yours. /t assures the washing being done at home— 

at all times. It dries the clothes clean, white and sweet- LE ADING 
smelling in remarkably short time. It is the connecting 
link in the labor-saving chain of domestic laundry equip- GAS COMPANIES 
ment—washer, dryer, ironer. It has an enclosed gas 

burner, thermostatic temperature control, a safety pilot 

light and drying space equal to sixty feet of clothesline. USE 


Lamneck is paving the way. Consumer acceptance is a 
reality. And with the intensive national advertising LAMBERT METERS 
campaign recently launched, backed with forceful sell- 


ing literature, window trims, store cards, mats, etc., 
consumer demand is a certainty. 


Get in on this Lamneck proposition—and keep the wash- 








. . ; Meters 
ing at home! Talk dryers, display dryers—and you'll “ 
se dryers! Wire—or mail the coupon below—today ! s Diaphragms 
All sizes Bopties 
rovers 
THE W. E. LAMNECK COMPANY up to "tow 
Co_umsus, OnI0 3,400 cu. ft. Calorimeters 
Gauges 
Apparatus 








THE W. E. LAMNECK CoO., 
Dept. P, Columbus, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: We're ready to go. Ship ...... dryers to us at once, 
with literature, mats, etc. 


Rete 8 a2). anne eg ap LAMBERT METER CO. 


Address | BUSH TERM. BLDG. 4, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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\ thy: A 
Are2 Mains CheaperThan1? 


IS hard to believe sometimes, but it seems a new idea 
always must struggle along for awhile 


Remember, the duplex-main is intended only for residential 
streets Down one side of the street lay a McWane pipe line-~~ 
say 6inch or 8-inch. On the other side of the street lay a 2-inch 
McWane pipe. Water works authorities favor a 2-inch second- 
ary main because experience has shown difficulty in obtaining 
proper circulation through secondary mains of larger size 


Cross connect the two mains at each street intersection~~use 
the larger main for fire plugs 


The elimination of service lines to a single main in the street, saves more than 
the cost of the small main of the duplex-system! Installation and maintenance 
of service lines is simplified—and much less expensive. Cutting and repair- 
ing street paving is over 


The Duplex-Main, though rather revolutionary, 1s winning converts~-men who keep up with 
the times by looking for new ideas It sounds funny at first, but it STANDS INVESTIGA. 
TION , Write us for details, diagrams and prices We are the largest manufacturers of Two- 
Inch cast iron pipe in the world. 





WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE 
McWANE CAST IRON PIPE CO. PACIFIC STATES CAST IRON PIPE CO. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. PROVO, UTAH 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


DASVUARI 


=CAST IRON PIPE 
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THIS CHART i 
SHOWS 


how gas was regu- | The next job de- 
lated for two manded a heat of 
different jobs. 1620 degrees Fh. 


The first job required | It took only fifteen 


a temperature of minutes to increase 
1520 degrees Fh. the heat 100 degrees. 


There is nothing sympathetic or sentimental about an 
automatic recording instrument. It just registers the 
facts, and lets them speak for themselves. 


The facts revealed by this chart show that Gas Heat gives 
Control, Speed, Increased Production, Uniform Produc- 
tion, and No Spoilage; all elements that make for econ- 
omy in operation, and consequently increase in profit. 























You would like information concerning 
the use of gas as a fuel in your own fac- 
tory, and can easily obtain it by writing 
to your own gas company, or to 








American Gas Association 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York City 


YOU CAN DO IT BETTER WITH GAS 


























The Industrial Section of the A. G. A. is broadcasting the above advertisement in a number of engineering and 
industrial papers for the benefit of the gas industry at large <a 
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SCALE INSIDE THE PIPE PiPE FREE FROM SCALE 





A Short Cut to 


Pipe Satisfaction! 


Every gas company engineer and executive will recognize the need for pipe 
that will give continued good service and last for years and years without 
replacement. They want pipe that will minimize the losses from corrosion, 
particularly pitting, and give a full, strong flow at all times. The workman 
who installs it wants pipe that runs uniform in every length—pipe that will 
cut and thread easily—that is clean and smooth and free from blisters and 
scale, both inside and out. He wants pipe that will give complete satisfaction 
to the engineer and be a credit to himself as the workman on the job. 


This is a big job for any pipe, but is exactly what “NATIONAL” Scale Free 
Spellerized Pipe is made to do. The Scale Free Process is applied to all butt- 
weld sizes 1% to 3-inch and the Spellerizing Process to all welded sizes 4-inch 
and under. Both processes are patented and applied exclusively to 
“NATIONAL” Pipe—representing a short cut to pipe satisfaction. The 
advantages of this special pipe are described in Bulletin No. 7. Send for 
your copy. 


NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
DISTRICT SALES OFFICES IN THE LARGER CITIES 


Use Scale Free Pipe 
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Meme CONSUMING Flue 


Highly recommended by Gas—Chemical—and Combustion Engineers for Gas 
Ranges, because it is the only safe and efficient flue to use. 
Range Experts consider it a necessity for the more economical—safer—and bet- 
ter operation of gas ranges. 
Keeps the Kitchen free of grease and the dirt it collects—Assures the proper 
Patented oven draft being constant. 
Beware of | Prevents serious hazards caused by connecting Ranges to the outside or oven 
Unsafe vents being open. 

Mind: : ‘ aie , AKme FLue, INC. 
Infringing FLues in: Silver Finish, Black Japan, Whitegray Enamet : 
Imitati 1517-27 Guilford Ave., 
vpepmaens WORTH MANY TIMES THEIR COST Baltimore, Md. 

























































THE IMPROVED KEMP SYSTEM Opens up Bigger Opportunities 
ame ==7> 9 for the use of Gas 





For many years we have specialized in methods for greater efficiency 
in the utilization of gas for industrial heating operations. 
Through energetic research we have found opportunities for the use 
of gas, undiscovered by the average gas man. To meet the require- 
ments of our findings, we have developed the improved Kemp Auto- 
matic Gas System, whereby improvements and economies can be 
realized that will be productive of a larger use of gas and prove 
satisfactory to both user and gas company alike. 

Send ior new yo P 

tive catalog, or, better 

still, request one of THE C. M. Ke" Mre. Co. 


our engineers to call— 


ayy not obligate 455 415 East Oliver Street Baltimore, Md. 

























ISBELL-PORTER COMPANY 


Engineers and Manufacturers 
Contractors for of All Kinds 
Complete of Gas 
Gas Works Apparatus 
NEWARK - NEW JERSEY 

























Specialists in Fire Clay Refractories 
With Over 30 Years Experience 


Fire Brick for oil fuel furnaces, boilers and Brass furnace linings, Water gas linings, 


metallurgical furnaces. Cupola linings. 
Tiles and blocks of special shape for all Clay and Silica Retorts and settings. 
purposes. Ground fire clay, Ground fire brick, Plastic 
Muffles and planches, Coal gas benches. fire brick, Refractory Cements. 
THE JERSEY CITY REFRACTORIES CoO. 
135 WEST SIDE AVENUE A, E, ACHESON JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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Cement-lined 
MOND SAST pipe- 
-to prevent tuberculation ! 


Cement lining to resist interior tuberculation......cast iron outer 
shell to resist pressure and shock due to water hammer and 
vibrations......that’s the efficiency-raising combination developed 
in Acipco Mono-cast centrifugal cast-iron pipe. 


Cast iron and cement are old “stand-bys” in water. works con- 
struction. Reservoirs, basins, and flumes have long been built 
of concrete, and pipe of cast iron. Combined in one pipe—as in 
Cement-lined Mono-cast—these two time-tested materials raise 
eficiency and volume in any water works system where the 
tuberculating effect of the water is very pronounced. 


Cement-lined Mono-cast pipe is furnished in any of the regular 
Monocast sizes: 4-inch, 6-inch, 8-inch, 10-inch and 12-inch, in the 
bell and spigot type with a bead cast on the spigot end. Mono- 
cast pipe is made in sixteen-foot lengths, eliminating one-fourth 
of the joints in the line, and twenty-five per cent of laying costs! 


cee 


AMERICAN CAST:IR 
soe oe 


" PIPE COMPANY 
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ol more than 25 


Never varies. It 
has been of a uni- 
form high quality 


THE ALPHA-LUX COMPANY ,» Inc. 
192 FRONT ST., NEW YORK CITY 
Shipping points convenient to all parts of the country 
For long time con- 
tact, low tempera- ~ 
ture or any severe 














ROBIE 


REGULATORS & GOVERNORS 


for Artificial or Natural Gas. 
—— Regulators 
High Pressure Service 
Intermediate Pressure 
— s 
Low Pressure Service . 
High Pressure Line Intermediate. Pressure 
Relief Valves Back Pressure Valves 
Automatic Quick Closing Anti-Vacuum Valves 
We Solicit Your Inquiries 
GROBLE GAS REGULATOR COMPANY 
Anderson, Indiana 


District Station 
Holder 




















FIRE-CLAY SHAPES 
Made to 
SPECIAL DESIGN 


A variety of clay mixtures are 
used in the Special Shapes and 
Tile Department. The WALSH 
plant has a daily producing 
capacity of more than 155 tons 
of special shapes and tile, and 
is, therefore, prepared to serve 
the needs of the gas industry 
effectively. 


Let us figure on your “Specials” 
WALSH FIRE-CLAY PRODUCTS CO. 
NEW YORK ST. LOUIS CHICAGO 














« Staite SiveRs 


a iW 


They protect floor coverings and hard- 
wood floors against the damage caused 
by the weight concentrated on small 

iron feet. Made of White Porcelain. 
~loe fond “i 
in_appearance. 





Engineering 
Weyer liny 


RY AR eyitky 


Keeping Pressures 
“down to earth” 


Pressures are automatically, instantly, relieved 
before they become at all dangerous if the 
domestic hot water supply system is guarded 
by a Red Top Relief Valve Model No. 1. Pres- 
sures are kept down to earth as a matter of 
course. 

Acting on the gravity principle, the operation 
of a Red Top is so positive that it has won even 
for the valve the official approval of the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, Inc., as well as State and 
Municipal Boards of Boiler and Water Inspec- 
tion. 

The valve may be set to relieve at 50, 75, 100 
and 130 Ibs. It should be set at least 25 Ibs. 
higher than city water 


Sectional View pressure. 


of Model No. 1 


May we send you further 
data? 


Neptune Meter Company, 
60 E. 42nd St., New York City 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


Red Jop 





Coal Carbonization Plants. 
Benches, Repairs, Improve- 


ments, Extensions, Apparatus 
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KITSON 
COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


" 1897 


G-208—Tee Head Key 


THIRTY 
YEARS 


| EXPERIENCE —=~~ 
AND 


| ESTABLISHED | 
| REPUTATION 


G-215—Lock Wing Key 








KITSON. COMPANY “Soucy sees, 4 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Why Is a 
Gas Appliance: 


Mi Probably nowhere else in the world is the use of gas for fuel purposes so 
| general as in Southern California. There are scores of gas appliances 
manufactured in Los Angeles and sold in the local market. 


} 
i The Pacific Coast Gas Association wanted to be able to 
1] 


Pick the Good from the Bad 


| and found, in its study of the question, that no judgment could be made 
until a standard laboratory procedure had been developed. This study has 
resulted in the 


Gas Appliance Testing Code 


The only manual of laboratory practice in gas appliance testing now in print. 





AUTHORITY 

Prepared and edited by the Technical Section of the Pacific Coast Gas 
Association under the supervision of E. L. Hall of the Portland (Ore- 
gon) Gas & Coke Company, Chairman of the Section. The special com- 
mittee which compiled this voluune was headed by R. M. Conner, now 
Director of the Gas Appliance Testing Laboratory of the American 
Gas Association. Mr. Conner was assisted by Walter M. Berry, for- 
merly ‘Gas Engineer of the Bureau of Standards and now Executive 
Engineer of the California Gas Research Council, and Prof. S. H. Graf 
of the Oregon State Agricultural College. 


Brief Table of Contents 


INTRODUCTION— 
Object, Theory, Data, Organization, Formulae, etc. 
DEFINITIONS— 
Power, Combustion, Volume, Heat, Losses, etc. 
LABORATORY EQUIPMENT— 
Its Character and Use. 
GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS— 
Adaptability, Life and Efficiency of Gas Appliances. 
METHODS FOR TESTING DOMESTIC GAS APPLIANCES— 
Ranges, Dryers, Ironers, Griddles, Water Heaters, etc. 
METHODS FOR TESTING GAS HOUSE HEATING APPLIANCES— 
Boilers, Furnaces, Radiators, Fireplaces, etc. 
METHODS FOR TESTING INDUSTRIAL GAS APPLIANCES— 
Ovens, Gas Engines, Heat Treating and Metal Furnaces, etc. 
METHODS FOR TESTING GAS LIGHTING APPLIANNCES— 
Arcs, Glassware, Manties, etc. 
METHODS FOR TESTING MISCELLANEOUS GAS APPLIANCES— 
| Blowers, Fans, Tubing, Thermostats, Valves, etc. 
| APPENDIX—Tables of Orifice Capacity, Gas Flow and Gas Constants. 
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The Sixth Edition of the 


American Gas Catalog 


Has Met the Unqualified Approval of the American Gas 
Industry from Coast to Coast 


Immediately upon delivery of this annual “Reference Book of the Gas 
Industry,” hundreds of Gas Executives, representing every branch of 
the industry, wrote acknowledgment of its receipt and expressed their 
appreciation in no uncertain terms. From the many we cite the few 
which follow: 


FROM A MANAGER: FROM A SUPERINTENDENT: 
“Very handy in buying. Refer to same two or “We always have this Catalog handy in our of- 
three times each week. Saves considerable time fice and same has proven very valuable to me 
in reference work.” and the employees at the plant.” 


FROM A DISTRICT MANAGER: 
D : ‘ qe 
pete rps sath t bial weal dale “I find Catalog contains valuable data for which 
1€ atalog 1s a fine product and o ea alue, » . - 
is e d fre nt Be. 
and, while we are a small company, we will use ee ees oe 


it frequently. We have used the past editions in FROM A GAS ENGINEER: 
ordering and shall with this one. “We are very pleased with our edition of the 
1927 Am. Gas Catalog. It contains very useful 
FROM A PLANT SUPT.: information and lists manufacturers foremost in 
“We find the Am. Gas Catalog is very satisfac- their particular field.” 
tory in ordering supplies for both our plant and “It is most complete in every detail and the data 
distribution departments.” and information contained therein will be of very 
“A fine compilation of reference data.” great value to our Plant and Distribution Supts.” 


[t is indeed very gratifying to learn, through the many expressions of opinion 
received, that our efforts to produce a reallv helpful reference book for every 
branch of the industry has merited the approval of Chief Executives, Superin- 
tendents, Managers, Engineers and Purchasing Agents. Your personal copy 
of this Catalog of great reference value throughout the year. Use the coupon 
and order it now, as the current edition is nearly exhausted. 


American Gas Catalog, 
53 Park Place, 


New York, N. Y. 


American 
Gas Catalog 


53 PARK PLACE 
NEW YORK 


Please enter my order for extra copies 
of American Gas Catalog, 1927 Edition, at $2.50 each. 


Send Coupon 


eee eae 
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COX’S COMPUTER 


FOR HIGH-PRESSURE L UID DISCHARGE 


Will save hours of tedious, brain-tiring computation and get results 
instantly when seeking to find the Discharge from a pipe. Also to find 
suitable initial and Therminal Pressures. 


Based on a well-known and reliable formula, which is applicable to Gas, 
Air and other elastic-fluids, flowing through pipes with high initial pressures. 
Price $5.00 each, net, in cloth case 64 x 8 inches 


COX’S GAS FLOW COMPUTER 


For Low Pressures 


This computer solves Prof. Pole’s formula for the flow of gas in pipes. All 
the work is done for the Engineer in making computation relative to the 
subject covered by the title. 


Price $2.50 each, net, in cloth case 6!4 x 8 inches. 
For Sale by 


AMERICAN GAS JOURNAL 


53 Park Place New York City. 




















WESTMORELAND “CRITERION” GAS COAL 


The Standard for Gas Making Since 1854 


Since this Company commenced operations, its well-known Westmoreland “Criterion” Gas Coal has been 
largely used by the Gas Companies of Northeastern United States and Canada, and its character is estab- 
lished as having no superior in gas giving qualities and freedom from sulphur and other impurities. 


Mines situated on the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
in Westmoreland County, Pa. 


THE WESTMORELAND COAL COMPANY 
Principal Office, Lewis Building, 15th and Locust Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Shipping Ports: Philadelphia, Baltimore, South Amboy, N. J., Lake Ports. 




















AVING [JXIDE 


E.J. LAVINO»COMPANY, BULLITT BLDG. PHILADELPHIA. PA. _ 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Rate at $5.00 per inch for first insertion. $4.00 per inch for each additional insertion of 
same copy. Positions wanted—$2.00 per issue. 



































POSITION OPEN POSITION OPEN POSITION WANTED 











WANTED—Position as Superintendent 
GAS SALES ENGINEER—Experi- POSITION OPEN—Wanted First of Plant and Distribution. Twenty-five 
enced in house heating. State complete (¢j,.. Meter Repairer. Good Salary. Ap- Years experience. Am a hustler and can 


details as to experience, age and salary ae Sete get results. Experienced in laying welded 
desired. Address Box 924, care of ply William Buchan, care of Galveston pipe. Available at once.- Address Box 


American Gas Journal, 53 Park Place, Gas Company, 2422 Avenue D, Galveston, No 999, care of American Gas Journal, 
New York City. Texas. 53 Park Place, N. Y. C. 














GEORGE H. WARING 
CONSULTING ENGINEER GAS ENGINEERING CO, 


POWERS THEATRE BUILDING Manufacturers of Gas Production Equipment 
Grand Rapids Mich. TRENTON, N. J. 























ATTENTION 


Gas Companies and Utilities Anywhere—Everywhere. 











We are in a position to furnish material for Welded Gas Safety First $15 Factory 


i ; Boy Does The Work of Two Men 
Mains and also do the Construction Work. Rack Uetee Unelate cn bas Bunheion 
Write for Information Pays for Itself by Drainage Saved. 


Prevents Personal Damage - Hence Lawsuits 
BURNS CONSTRUCTION COMPANY, Endorsed by Safety Bureaus and Institutes. 
Park Ridge, Illinois. ; 




















JOHN S. UNGER 


GAS ENGINEER 
Specialist in Ammonia Recovery 


and Manufacture of Ammonia Products, Safety Carboy Holder and “Truck 
Builder of Unger Ammonia Stills Corporation 


640 GRACE ST., CHICAGO 78 Franklin St., New York 



































Cox Computers Save Time and Worry 
For low pressures—$3.50 For high pressures—$5.00 
ORDERS FILLED IMMEDIATELY 
AMERICAN GAS JOURNAL 53 Park Place, N. Y. 





























PURIFYING MATERIAL. — BAG 
Manufacturers of GOVERNORS, APP. ae A io 
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Buyers’ Reference Index 


See page 125 for advertisements of these products 








ACCUMULATORS—STEAM 
Ruth’s Steam Accumulator Co. 


G L Contract.ng Co. 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
ADDING MACHINES 
oo Rand Business Service, 
nc. 


AIR-LINE MASK. 
The Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 
AMMONIA CONCENTRATORS 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
Cruse-Kemper Co. 
The Gas Machinerv ©... 
Isbell-Porter Co. 
Riter-Conley ““o. ; 
Semet Solvay Engineering Corp. 
The Stacey %ros. C»s Const. Co. 
The Stacey Manufacturing Co. 
mn S. Unger. 
estern Gas Construction Co. 
AMMONIA CONCENTRATED 
LIQUOR PLANTS 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
Western Gas Cons Co. 


AMMONIA PIPE 
National Tube Co. 


AMMONIA RECOVERY AP- 
PARATUS 


a Solvay Engineering Corp. 
ern Gas Construction Co. 
AMMONIA STILLS 
Cruse Kemper Co. Co. 


Gas Machinery Co. 
Tobell, Porter Co. 
The Koppers Construction Co. 
Riter-Conley 
Russell Engineering Co. 
Semet Solvay Engineering Corp. 
Stacey Bros. Gas Constr. Co. 
The Sta Mig. Co. 
John S. Unger. 
Western Gas 
APPRAISALS & INVENTORIES 
The U. G. I. Contrac Co. 
ASBESTOS PACKING 
Safety Gas Main St ce. 
ASH STORAGE BIN 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
Western Gas Co: 
acre aric RAILWAYS 





Hunt Co., Inc. 
BAGS 
Connelly Iron foenae & Gov. Co. 
Rubber & Can 
ety Gas Main ‘Stopper Co 
BAROMETER 
Taylor ~ yy Companies 
Precision Ther. & Inst. Co. 
ome The Gas Machin Co. 
t Co. 


Semet Solvay Corp. 

The Stacey . Co 

The U. G. I. Contracting Co. 

Western Gas Construction Co. 
BENCHES 

Complete 
Semet Solvay -_ - ~ 
Walsh Fire-Clay 4 po 


West Gas Improvement Co. 


a 
-Ha 
Carl _ ncorporated. 


The Koppers Construction Co. 
Semet Solvay Engineering Corp. 
Construction Co. 


Western Gas 
BILLING MACHINES 
BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 


Remington Rand Business Service, 


Inc. 
BLOWERS 
F ign B Commesorie Blower Co. 
P. M. Roots Co. 


sanenine a BOOSTERS 
Gas E Co. 
in os > Machinery Co. 
F. * Roots Co. 
‘Solve 
VU. 
estern Gas t 
BLUE ~~ PLANT 


B. -Ha . 
Car! Still, Incorporated. 


Engineering Corp. 
G. t. Contracting Co. 
Construction Co. 


Gas Engineering Co. 

The Gas Machinery Co. 

The Improved Equipment Co. 

Isbell Pcrter Co, 

Semet Sulvay Engineering Corp. 

The stacey Mig. Co. 

The U. G. I. Contracting Co. 

Western Gas Construction Co. 
BOILERS—WASTE HEAT 

Bartlett-Havward Co. 

Combustion Engineering Corp. 

The Gas Machinery Co 

Isbell-Porter Co. 

Russell Engineering Co. 

Semet Solvay Engineering Corp. 

The U. G. I. Contracting Co. 

Western Gas Construction 

West Gas Improvement 
BOXES, CURB 

Mueller Co. 


E. J. Lavino & Co. 
Walsh Fire-Clay Products Co. 
BRICK, FIRE AND CHECKER 
bg - Jersey City Refractories Co, 
nc. 
Russel! Engineering Co. 
eave Engineering Corp 
Contracting Co. 
Walsh Fire- BS Products Co. 
Western Gas Construction Co. 
BRUSHES, PIPE CLEANING 
Safety Gas Main Stopper 
B. T. U. INDICATORS 
The U. G. IL. Contracting Co. 
BUCKETS—CLAMSHELL 
Geo. Haiss Mfg. Co. 
oa (Industrial) 


e C. emp Mfg. Co. 
BYE SRODUCT “PLANTS 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
Carl Stiil, Incorporated. 
Internat’! Coal Carbonization Co, 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
The Koppers Construction Co. 
Riter-Conley Co. _ : 
Semet Solvay Engineering Corn 
The U. G. I. Contracting 
Western Gas Construction 
West Gas Improvement Co. 
co RAILWAYS 
ol Hunt Co., Inc. 
CALORIMETER s 
Alpha-Lux Company 
Meter Co. 


(Inc.). 


Metric Metal Works 
CARBONIZATION 
Low Temperature 
Internat’l Coal Carbonization Co, 
CARBURETTED WATER GAS 
PLANTS 


Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 

Western Gas Construction Co. 
CARS 

Cc. W. Hunt Co., Inc. 
CAST IRON FITTINGS 

Tames B. Clow Sons 
CEMENTS 

The Jersey City Refractories Co. 


ne. 
M. W. Kellogg Co., The 
Russell Engineering 
Walsh Fire-Clay Products Co. 
CEMENTS, ACID-PROOF 


igley Furnace Spec. Inc. 
CEMENTS, FIREBRICK 
. W. Kellogg Co., The 
Ouigiey Furnace Co., Inc. 


Spec. 
Walsh Fire-Clay Products Go. 
CEMENTS, HIGH TEMPERA- 
TURE 


Refractory 
M. W. es Co., 
E. Z,1 lagine & 


Met! ace Spec. Co., 
c ReGING "MACHINERY 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
The Gas ee Maes “Co. 
Isbell- Porter 
Russell Engineering Co, 
Semet Solvay sr ae Corp. 


Western Gas 
CHIMNEY CONSTRUCTION 
M. W. Kellogg Co., The 
cRuTss 
4 Hunt Co»,, Inc. 
CLAMPS (PIPE) 
Ss. Dresser Manufacturing Co. 
Surtles Co. 


The 


Inc. 





COALS 
Boone County Coal Corp. 
Westmoreland Coa! Co. 

COAL GAS APPARATUS 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
Car! Still, Incorporated. 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
Isbell-Porter Co, 
The Koppers Construction Co. 
Russell Engineering Co. 
Semet Solvay Engineering Corp 
The Stacey Mig. Co, 
The hs x I. Contracting Co. 


Wes s Construction Co. 
COAL & T CORE BINS CASTINGS 
met-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
Western Gas Construction Co. 
COAL AND goes HANDLING 
MACHIN 
Bartlett- eand Co. 
Geo. Haiss Mfg. Co, 
C. W. Hunt Co., Inc. 
Dry Quenching Equipment Corp. 
Isbell-Porter Co. 
The Koppers Construction Co. 
Riter-Conley Co. 
Russell Engineering Co. 
Semet Solvay Engineering Corp. 
The U. G. L. Contracting Co. 
Western Gas Construction Co. 
COAL TAR PRODUCTS 
Western Gas Construction Co. 
COAL TUBS 
Cc. W. Hunt Co., Inc. 
COCKS 
Angle Stove 
Mueller Co. 
Boiler Drain 
Mueller Co. 
Hose 
Mueller Co. 
Meter 
Kitson Company 
Mueller Co. 


COKE CRUSHERS 
Semet Solvay Engineering Corn 
COMPUTERS 
Heating Value 
The U. G. I. Contracting Co. 
CONDENSERS 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
Cruse-Kemper Co. 
Gas Engineering Co. 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
Isbell-Porter Co. 
Riter-Conley Co. 
Semet Solvay Enginering Corp. 
The Stacey Bros. Gas oz. Co. 
The Stacey Mig. Co. 
Western Gas Construction Co. 
West Gas Improvement Co. 
mt & ra Contracting 
CONTRACTORS TUBS 
C. W. Hunt Co., Inc. 
CONTROLS 
Am. Schaeffer & Budenberg Corp. 
Bartiett-Hayward Co. 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
Robertshaw Thermostat Co. 
Semet Solvay Engineering Corp 
Smoot Rastocumne Corp. 
The U. G Contracting Co. 
Taylor FRA Cos. 
Western Gas Construction Co. 
Hot Water Heat System 
Mueller Co. 
CONVEYORS 
= Si Haiss Mfg. Co, 
ad Hunt Co., Inc. 
Tebel “Porter Co. 
The Koppers Construction Co. 
Semet Solvay Engineering Corp. 
CONCENTRATORS AMMONIA 
Bartlett-Hayward 
The Gas Machinery Co, 
Isbell-Porter Co. _ 4 
Semet Solvay Engineering Corp. 
COOLERS ; s 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
Western Gas Cons Co. 
COUPLINGS 


be 
P. H. & F. M. Roots Co. 
caveaa 
Cc. W. Hunt Co.., 


DERRICK—PIPE 
Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 
DISCHARGING "MACHINERY L 
Portiest-Rarward _&, 


Russell Engi a Co. 
DOMESTIC "INCINERATORS 
Home Incinerator Co. 
Kernit Incinerator Co. 
DRAFT GAUGES 
Am. Schaeffer & Budenberg Corp. 
Precision Ther. & Inst. Co. 
DRILLING MACHINES 
Mueller Co. 
DRYERS (Clothes) 
Lamneck Co,, The W. E. 
ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES 
Cc. W. Hunt Co., Inc. 
ag 
Craig Ridgway & Son 
ENGINE INDICATORS 
Am. Schaeffer & Budenberg Corp. 
ENGINEERS 
Combustion 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
The Improved Equipment Co. 
The Koppers Construction Co. 
Russell Engineering Co. 
Smoot Enginering Corp. 
Consulting 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
The Koppers Construction Co. 
Russell Engineering Co. 
Semet Solvay Engineering Corn 
The U. G. I. Contracting Co. 
tieerve H. Waring 
Contracting 
Bartlett-Hayward Co, 
Cruse-Kemper Co. 
Gas Engineering Co. 
Isbell-Porter Co. 
The Improved Equipment Co. 
The Koppers Construction Co. 
Russell Engineering Co. 
Semet Solvay Engineering Corp 
The Stacey Bros. Gas Constr. Ca 
The Stacey Mfg. Co. 
The U. G. I. Contracting Co. 
West Gas Improvement Co. 
Designing 
Western Gas Construction Co. 
EXHAUSTERS 
The Connersville Blower Co. 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
Isbell-Porter Co. ‘ 
P. H. & F. M. Roots Co. 
The Stacey Mfg. Co. 


The U. G. I. Contracting Co. 
EXPANSION BENDS 
Mueller Co. 


FILES (Steel and Wood) 
a. an Rand Business Service, 
ne. 


FIREBRICK—CHECKER BRICK 

bi Jersey City Refractories Co., 

ne. 

Russell Engineering Co. 

Semet w % A Engineering Co. 

The U. G. Contracting Co. 

Walsh Fire-Clay Products Co. 

Western Gas Construction Co, 
FIREBRICK, CEMENT 

Quigley Furnace Spec. Co., Inc. 

Walsh Fire-Clay Products Co. 
FITTINGS 

Isbell-Porter Co. 

The Gas Machinery Co. 

Mueller Co, 

Semet Solvay Engineering Corp. 

The Stacey Mig. Co. 

Cast Iron Pipe & Fdy. Co, 

Western Gas Construction Co. 
FITTINGS, FLANGED 

U. S. Cast Iron Pipe & Fdy. Co. 
FITTINGS 

Pipe 
American Cast Iron Pipe Co. 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 


FIXTURES 
General Gas Light Co. 
Welsbach Co. 
FLOORS, IRON, BRICK AND 
STEEL 


Western Gas Construction Co 
FLUE PIPE (Cast Iron Oval) 
James Clow ns 
FLUES (Consuming) for Gas 
Range 
Akme Fue, Ine, 


FURNACES (Case Hardening) 
Gas Fired 


Warm Air 
Geo. D. Roper Co. 
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MARYLAND METER WORKS 


OF 
AMERICAN METER COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND 


MARYLAND “C” TYPE METERS 


Double the Hourly Capacity, with Slow Speed Operation 


Increased Capacity. Decreased cost for service connections 
Decreased Installation Cost. per cubic foot capacity on completed 
Decreased Maintenance Cost. installation. 





Showing : Showing: 
Enlarged valves with special guides; Com- Double diaphragms with equalizers. 
pound levers for double diaphragms. 


The “C” METER is a NEW development in the larger sizes of THE MARYILAND 
“B” METER, with Tin Case and retaining the established principle for Positive Dis- 
placement Measurement in the two-diaphragm, slide-valve method of Operation. 


THE MARYLAND “B” TYPE GAS METERS 
THE MARYLAND “C” TYPE GAS METERS 


Southern Representative 


J. E. Montgomery, 1500 South Tenth Ave., Birmingham, Alabama 
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GAS ANALYSIS APPARATUS 

American Meter Co. 

S. R. Dresser Manufacturing Co. 

Metric Metal Works 

rl Re inst. ~~ 
ntracuing 

GASKETS, ASBESTOS 


Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 
GAS PLANTS, COMPLETE 
Bartiett-Hayward Co. 
Carl Sull, incorporated. 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
Gas Engineering Co. 
ine improved Equipment Co. 
Isbell-Porter Co. 
Russell eatnenton Co. 
Semet Solvay Engineering Corp. 
The Stacey Bros. Gas Coust. Co. 
The Stacey Mig. Co. 
The U. G. 1. Contracting go 
Western Gas Construction 
West Gas Improvement ag 
GAS TESTING APPARATUS 
Alpha-Lux Company, Inc. 
Lambert Meter Co. 
Metric Metal Works 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. 
Precision Ther. & inst. Co. 
er Meter Co 
he U. G. I. Contracting Co. 
GAUGE BOARDS 
Am. Schaeffer & Budenberg Corp. 
Western Gas Construction Co. 
GAUGES 
Am. Schaeffer . & Budenberg Corp. 
eter 


Leather 
Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 


GOVERNORS 


a 
Chaplin-Fulton Mfg. 
bar aa Iron hy & Gov. 
Pigepera® Reultahle Meter Co. 


Cheslin- Fulton Mfg. Co. 
Connelly Iron Sponge & Gov. 


The Gas Machinery Co. 
Pittsburgh Equitable Mater Co. 
iy Engineering Corp 


Prez? 





D 
Chaplin-Fulton Mfg. Co. 
Comnelty Iron Sponge & Gov 


goste bs hctifeney” Co. 


feet vedere 
Pittsburgh 


Equi 
nolds Gas Regulator 
Solvay Saaeewns Corp. 
Smoot Engineering Corp. 


Chaplin-Fulton Mig Co. 
Connelly Iron Sponge & Gov. 


Co. 
The Connersville Blower Co. 
Isbell-Porter Co. 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co 
Smoot Engineering Corp. 


H 
Chaplin-Fulton Mig. Co. 
Connelly Iron Sponge & Gov. 


Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Pn 





Smoot Engineering Corp. 
The Sprague Meter 


Laboratory 
D. McDonald & Co. 
Low 


Pressure 
Chaplin-Fulton Mig. Co. 





Geonetip Iron S-onge & Gov. 


‘. 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter 
Reynolds Ges ‘ey Co, 
Pp. H. & F cow Co. 
Semet Solvay Engineering Corp. 
Smovt Engineering Corp. 
The Sprague Meter Co, 

Retort House 
Chaplin-Fulton Mig. Co, 
Connelly Iron Sponge 


The Gas Machinery Co. 
Isbell-Porter Co. 

Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. 
Kussell Engineering Co. 

Semet Solvay Engineering Corp. 
Smoot Engineering Corp. 


ice 
Chaplin-Fulton Mfg. Co. 
Connelly iron Sponge & Gov. 


Mueller Co. 

Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. 

Reynolds Gas Regulator Co. 
tation 

The Sprague Meter Co. 

Chaplin-Fulton Mig. Co. 

Connelly Iron Sponge & Gov. 


Co. 
Helme & Mcllhenny 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. 
Reynolds Gas Regulator 
Semet Solvay i 

Station Automatic 
Chaplin-Fulton Mig. Co. 
<agecty Iron Sponge & Gov 


Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. 
GRAVITOMETERS 
“—% Thermometer & Instru- 


Co. 


& Gov. 


t. Co. 
ys Instrument Cos, 
HEATERS 
Room 


James B. Clow & 
General Gas Light Co, 
Homestead Heater. 
Weisbach Company 
HEATERS (WATER) 
ot Water 


= 


Kompak Company 
Welsbach 


Co, 
House 
American Gas Products Corp. 
HOISTS 
Cc. W. Hunt — Inc. 
Geo. Haiss Mfg. Co., Inc. 
HOLDERS 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
Kemper -.. 
~~ Penne 
The eopers atten Co. 
Riter-Conley Co. 
The Stacey Bros. Gas Const. Co, 
The Stacey Mig. Co. 
Western Gas Construction Co. 
HOPPERS—COAL AND COKE 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 


iburne Hotel. 
HYDROGEN GAS APPARATUS 
Bartlett-Hayward Co, 
Gas Engi Co. 
The Improved uipment Co. 
Semet Solvay Engineering Corp 
The Stacey Mig. Co. 
HYDROMETERS 
Precision Ther. & Inst. Co. 
Taylor Instrument Com 
INCINERATCRS~GAS PIRED 
eons eid 


Kerni a 
INDUSTRIAL SrGAS MIXERS 
D. Roper Corp. 
INDUSTRIAL L TRACK 


W. Hunt Co., Inc. 
INSTRUMENTS 
Schaeffer & Budenberg Corp. 
The Bristol Co. 


Metric Metal Works 
Precision Ther. & Inst. Co. 


R din 
Am. Schaciier & Budenberg Corp. 


Alpha-Lux Company, Inc. 
Superior Meter Co. 


JOINTS (Pipe) 


Southwest Pipe Joint & Eng. Co. 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
Foundry 


U. S. Cast Iron Pipe & 
Co. 


Insulating 
Semet-Solvay Engi 


i 5 
The U. G. I. Contracting Co. 


JOINT RUNNERS 
Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 


LAMPS 
General Gas Light Co. 
Kitson Co. 
Welsbach Co. 


LAMP POSTS 
General Gas Light Co. 
Kitson Co. 


Weisbach Street Lighting Co. of 


America 


LOADERS—BUCKET, PORT- 
ABLE 
Geo. Haiss Mig. Co, 


LOOSE LEAF E UIPMENT 
megs Raat usiness 
MANILA & WIRE ROPE 
C. W. Hunt Co., Inc. 

MANTLES 
General Gas Light Co. 
Welsbach Co. 
MASKS—GAS 
Melters 


Coquette Iron Sponge 
The ” Safet ty Gas Main S 
MAST & GAFF OUTFIT 
Geo. Haiss Mig. Co. 

C. W. Hunt Co., Inc, 
MEASURING CHUTES 
ol - Hunt Co.. Ine. 
METERS 
Air 
American Meter 


Co. 
The Connersville Blower Co. 
John J. Griffin & Co. 


Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co, 
P. H. & F. M. Roots Co, 


The Sprague Meter Co. 

Superior Meter Co. 

Nathaniel Tuits Meter Works 

The U. G. I. Contracting Co. 
Artificial 


American Meter Co. 
ohn J. Griffin & Co, 


Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. 


The Sprague Meter Co. 
Superior Meter Co. 
 -— Mis Meter Works 


Deman 
D. McDonald & Co. 
Dry 


American Meter Co, 
Lambert Meter Co. 
Maryland Meter Works 
D. McDonald & Co. 
Metric Metal Wor 


ks 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. 


The Sprague aleter Co, 

Superior Meter (- 

Nathaniel Tufts Meter Works 
Natural Gas 

American Meter Co. 

The Connersville Blower Co. 

John J. Griffin & Co. 

Helme & MclIlhenny 

Lambert Meter Co. 

Maryland Meter Works 

D. McDonald & Co, 

Metric ogee Works 

P. H. & F Roots Co. 

Pittsburgh “Eevteate Meter Co, 

The Sprague Meter Co, 

Superior Meter Co. 


Western Gas Construction Co. 


& Gov. 


Prepayment 
American Meter Co. 
John J. Griffin & Co. 
Lambert Meter Co. 
aryiend Meter Works 
McDonald & ag 
Metre Metal Wor 
Pittsburgh vavitable Meter Co. 
The Sprague Meter Co. 


Superior Meter Co, 
Nathaniel Tuits Meter Works 
Station 


American Meter Co. 

The Connersville Blower Co. 
The Gas Machinery Co. 

John J. Griffin & Co. 

Lambert Meter Co. 

Maryland Meter Works 

D. McDonald & Co. 

Metric Metal Works 

i aw? Equitable Meter Co. 
P. & F. M. Roots Co. 


. Meter Co. 
Nathaniel Tufts Meter Works 


Steam 
The cv G. I. Contracting Co. 
Test 


American Meter Co. 

John J. Griffin & Co. 

Lambert Meter Co. 

Maryland Meter Works 

D. McDonald & on 

Metric Metal Wor 

Pittsburgh savisable Meter Co. 
The Sprague Meter . 
Superior Meter Co. 

Nathaniel Tufts Meter Works 


METER CONNECTIONS 
American Meter Co, 
Barviets. Hayward Co. 
S. R. Dresser Manufacturing Ca 
D. McDonald & Co. 
Maryland Meter Works 
Mueller 


The Sprague Meter Co. 
Superior Meter Co. 
Nathaniel Tufts Meter Works 
MIXERS, GAS 
The C. M. Kemp Mfg. Co. 
Geo. . Roper Corp. 
Smoot Engineering 
MOTOR CARS 
Cc. W. Hunt Co., Inc. 
NAPHTHALENE EXTRACTORS 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
Western Gas Consruction Co. 
OVENS COKE AND GAS 
Carl Still, Incorporated. 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
The Improved Equipment Co. 
Construction Co. 
Russell Engineering Co. 
Semet Solvay Engineering Corp. 
The U. G. I. Contracting Co. 
O7Xioha.Lux Co I 
ux mpany, Inc. 
Connelly Iron Sponge & Gov. Co. 
Gas Purifying Materials Co., Inc 
E. J. Lavino & Co. 
PACKING 
Asbestos 


Jute 
The Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 


PAINTS 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co. 


The U. G. I. Con Co. 
Wailes ck ee 


PAINTS, ANTI ACID AND 
ALKALI 
Quigley Furnace Spec. Co., Ine 
PAINTS 
Gr 


aphite 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co. 
PAINTS, RUSTPROOF 
Quigley Furnace Spec. Co., Ine. 
PHOTOMETERS (JET) 


Connelly Iron Sponge & Gov. Co. 
PHOTOMETERS 

Lambert Meter Co. 

The U. G. I. Contracting Co. 

Warren Foundry & Pipe Co, 
PIPE 

Bartlett- —~. Co. 

Cast Iron Pipe Publicity Bureau 


National Tube Co. 

Semet Solvay Engineering Corp. 
The Stacey Mfg. 

U. Cast Iron Pipe & Fdy. Co. 
Western Gas Construction Ce. 
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A -METERS 


Capacity at 0.5 in. 
differential 


175 cubic feet per hour 
375 cubic feet per hour 
875 cubic feet per hour 
1500 cubic feet per hour 
3400 cubic feet per hour 


B-METERS 


Capacity at 0.5 in. 
differential 
150 cubic feet per hour 
300 cubic feet per hour 
450 cubic feet per hour 
30-B meter 600 cubic feet per hour 
60-B meter 1300 cubic feet per hour 
100-B meter 1800 cubic feet per hour 


5-B Meter 


HELME & McILHENNY 


AMERICAN METER COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 


17th and Clearfield Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ESTABLISHED 1848 
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Buyers’ Reference Index 


See page 125 for advertisements of these products 








TUE ARICAY ORR EE PT 


Bell 
Donaldson Iron Co. 
Cast Iron 
James B. Clow & Sons 
Donaldson Iron Co. 
McWane Cast Iron Pipe Co. 


Donaldson Iron Co, 
U. 4 Cast Iron Pipe & Fdy. Co. 


Donaldson Iron Co, 


ti 
Smith ay A. O. 
Welded 
ghe ty mt 
Semet-Solvay be Corp. 
yj (High Pressure) 
M. W. Kellogg Co. 
PIPE COATINGS 
Wailes Dove-Hermiston Corp. 
PRESSURE HOLDERS 
The Stacey Bros. Gas Const. Co. 
PLATES 
Floor 
Cruse-Kemper Co. 
Gas Engineering Co. 
Riter-Conley Co. 
Russell Engineering Co, 
The Stacey Mig. 


PLUGS SERVICE AND MAIN 
Rubber 


u 
Soft Wood 
The C. M. Kemp Mig. Co. 
Wood 


The Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 
PRODUCER GAS PLANT 

Gas Engineering Co. 

The Gas Machinery Co, . 

The Koppers Construction Co. 

Riter-Conley Co. 

Semet Solvay Engineering Corp. 

The Stacey Mig. Co. _ 

The U. G. I. Con Co, 

Western Gas ene B Co. 
PROVERS—METER 

American Meter Co. 

Helme & Mcliilhenny 

Lambert Meter Co. 

D. McDonald & Co. 

Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. 

Superior Meter Co, 


PUMPS 
Lambert Meter Co. 
P. H. & F. M. Roots Co. 
Superior Meter Co. 


rip 
The Connersville Blower Co. 
D. McDonald & Co, 
Mueller Co. 
George D. Roper Corp. 


ag 
The Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 
Hand 
Gosepe D. Roper Corp. 


The Connersville Blower Co. 

D. McDonald & =. 

George D. Roper Corp. 

Semet Sees Engineering Corp. 


Geneae | D. Roper Corp. 
D. McDonald & Co. 


ce 

The Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 
Service Cleaner 

Mueller Co. 


Tar 

The Connersville Blower Co. 

D. McDonald & Co. 

George D. Roper Corp. 

P. H. & F. M. Roots Co. 

Semet Solvay Engineering Corp 
Vacuum 

D. McDonald & Co. 

P. H. & F. M. Roots Co. 
Water 

George D. Roper Corp. 

PURIFIERS 

Bartlett-Hayward Co. 

Cruse-Kemper Co. 

Gas Engineering Co. 

The Gas Machinery Co. 

Isbell-Porter Co. 

The Koppers Construction Co. 
Ri:er-Conley Co. 


Smet Solvay Engineering Corp . 
The Stacey Bros. Gas Const. Co. 


The Stacey Mig. Co. 
The U. G. I. Contracting Co. 
Western Gas Construct Co. 


PURIFYING MATERIALS 
Alpha-Lux Company, Inc. 
Connciiy Iron Sponge & Gov. Co. 
Cruse-Kemper 0. 
ee, Purifying Materials Co., Inc 

& Co, 


PURIFIER TRAYS 
Bartlett-Llayward Co. 
Cruse-Kemper Co. 

The Gas Machinery Co. 

Semet Solvay Engineering Corp. 
The Stacey Bros. Gas Const. Co. 
The Stacey Mfg. Co. 

The U. G. I. Contracting Co. 

PYROMETERS 

Indicating 
Recording 
The Bristol Co. 
Taylor Instrument Companies 
Optical 
Radiation 
Pyrometer Instrument Co. 
RADIATORS 
Gas Steam 
Gas Water 
lames B. Clow & Sons 

RANGES—GAS 
American Stove Co. 

Electric Porcelain & Mig. Co. 
Geo UD. Roper Corp. 
atayen 


wae = 
Mueller 


QEFRACTORY CEMENTS 
Quigley Furnace Spec. Co., Inc. 
Walsh Fire-Clay Products Co 

REFRACTORY GUN 
Quigley Furnace Spec. Co., Inc. 

REFRACTORY LININGS 
Alpha-Lux Company, Inc. 

The Gas Machinery Co. 
at Jersey City Refractories Co. 
n 


c. 
E. J. Lavino & Co, 
Russell Engineering Co. 
uigley Furnace Spec. Co., Inc. 
et Solvay Engineering Corp. 
The U. G. IL. Contracting Co. 
Walsh wo egy Products Co. 
ae gg eS 
Am. Schactics & Budenberg Corp. 
American Stove Co. 
The Chaplin-Fulton Mfg. Co. 
Connelly Iron Sponge & Gov. 


0. 
Isbell-Porter Co. 
Groble Gas Regulator Co. 
Minneapolis Heat Regulator Co. 
Mueller Co. 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co 
Reynolds Gas Regulator Co. 
Sarees Thermostat Co, 

. & F. M. Roots Co. 

ts Solvay Engineering Corp 
Smoot Engineering Corp. 
The Sprazue Meter Co. 
Taylor Instrument Companies 
Tt Wilcolator Co. 

RETORT CEMENT 
Alpha-Lux Company, Inc. 
The Improved Equipment Co. 
The Jersey City Refractories Co. 


Inc. 
E. J. Lavino & Co. 
Quigley Furnace Specialties Co.. 


ne. 

Russell Engineering Co. 

Walsh Fire-Clay Products Co. 
RETORTS : 

The Jersey City Refractories Cc . 


et 
J. Lavino & Co. 

Rite. Conley Co. 

Walsh Fire-Clay Products Co. 
Horizontal and Inclined 
Silica and Clay 

The Gas Machinery Co. 

The Improved Equipment Co. 

Russell Engineering Co. 

Walsh Fire-Clay Products Co. 
Silica and Clay 

The Gas Machinery Co. 

The Improved Equipment Co. 

The Jersey City Refractories Co. 
Inc. 

Russell Engineering Co. 

Walsh Fire-Clay Products Co. 
Vertical 

The U. G. I. Contracting Co. 

West Gas Improvement Co. 

SAFES 
Cabinet and File 

Remington Rand B siness Service, 

nc. 


Scales 
Cc. W. Hunt Co., Inc. 
SCRUBBERS 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
Cruse-Kemper Co. 
Gas Engineering Co, 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
Isbell-Porter Co. 
The Koppers Construction Co. 
Riter-Conley Co. 
Semet Solvav Engineering Cor>. 
The Stacey Bros. Gas Constr. Co. 
The Stacey Mfg. Co. 
The U. G, I. Contracting Co. 
Western Gas Construction Co. 
SERVICE BOXES 


Mueller 
SERVICE PLUG—RUBBER 
The Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 
SKIP HOISTS 
Cc. W. Hunt Co., Inc. 
SPONGE 
Alpha-l.ux Company, Inc. 
Connelly Llron Sponge & Gov. 
Co 


Gas Purifying Materials Co., Inc. 
Lavino, E. J.. & Co. 


STATION METERS 
American Meter Co. 

The Connersville Blower Co. 

The Gas Machinery Co. 

Marvliand Meter Works 

D. McDonald & Co, 

Metric Metal Works 

Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. 
M. Roots Co. 

STATIONERY—LITHOGRAPH 
Remington Rand Business Service, 

Inc. 

STEAM ACCUMULATORS 
The Gas Machinery Co. 

Semet Solvay Engineering Corp. 
Smoot Engineering Corp. 
The U. G. I. Contractine Co. 

STOPPERS 
The Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 

STREET DEPT. EQUIPMENT 
The Safety Gas Main Stopper Cc. 

STOVES—GAS 
Electric Porcelain & Mfg. Co. 
Geo. D. Roper Corp. 

STREET LAMPS 
General Gas Light Co. 

Kitson Co. 
Welsbach Street Lighting Co. of 
America 
SYSTEMS 
Combustion Control 
The C. M. Kemp Mfg. Co, 
Smoot Engineering Corp. 
Hot Water Heat Control 
Mueller Co. 

TACHOMETERS 
Precision Ther. & Inst. Co. 

TANKS 
Bartlett-Hayward Co, 
Cruse-Kemper Co. 

Gas Engineering Co. 

Riter-Conley Co. 

Pittsburg Water Heater Co. 

Semet Solvay Engineering Corp. 

The Stacey Bros. Gas Constr. Co. 

The Stacey Mfg. Co. 

Western Gas Construction Co. 
High Pressure 

The Stacey Mfg. Co. 

TANK BEGULATORS 
Am, Schaeffer & Budenberg Corp. 

TAPE, SOAP—BINDING 
The Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 

TAPPING MACHINES 
Mueller Co. 

TAR DISPLACEMENT SYSTEM 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
Western Gas Construction Co. 

TAR DISTILLING PLANTS 
Carl Still, Incorporated. 

Gas Engineering Co. 

The Gas Machinery Co. 
Riter-Conley Co. 

Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 


The Stacey Bros. Gas Const. Co. 
ACTORS 


TAR EXTR 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
Gas Engineering Co. 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
Isbell-Porter Co. 
The Koppers Construction Co. 
Semet Solvay Engineering Corp 





The Stacey Mfg. Co. 
The U. G. 1. Contracting Co. 
Western Gas Construction Co. 


TEMPERATURE CONTROL- 
LING DEVICE 

Am. Schaeffer & Budenberg Co1p. 
American Stove Co. 
The Bristol Co. 
Robertshaw Thermostat Co. 
Taylor Instrument Cos. 
The Wilcolator Co. 


THERMOSTATS 
The Bristol Co. 
Robertshaw Thermostat Co. 
Taylor Instrument Cos. 
The Wilcolator Co. 


THERMOMETERS » 
Am. Schaeffer & Budenberg Corp. 
American Meter Co. 

The Bristol Co. 

Cooper Oven Thermometer Co. 
Lambert Meter Co. 

D. McDonald & Co. 

Metric Metal Works 

Precision Ther. & Inst. Co. 
Semet Solvay Engineering Corp, 
Superior Meter Co. 

Taylor Instrument Companies 


TOOLS 
Caulking 
Mueller Co. 


TOOLS, PIPE GANG 
The Safety Gas Main Stopper Co 


TRAPS—STEAM 

Am. Schaeffer & Budenberg Corp. 
TRENCH DIGGERS— 

Cleveland Trencher Co. 

Geo. Haiss Mfg. Co., Inc. 
TUBES, BOILER 

National Tube Co. 
TYPEWRITERS 

Remington Rand Business Service, 

Inc. 

U GAUGES 

Am. Schaeffer & Budenberg Corp. 
VACUUM GAUGES 

tog Ther. & Inst. Co, 
VALVE 

Am. Schaeffer & Budenberg Corp. 

Bartlett-Hayward Co. 

The Bristol Co. 

James B. Clow & Sons 

The Gas Machinery Co. 

Isbell- Porter Co. 

The Ludlow Valve Mfg. Co. 

Metric Metal Works 

Mueller Co. 

Semet Solvay Engineering Corp 

The Stacey Mfg. Co. 

Taylor Instrument Cos. 

The U. G. I. Contracting Co. 

Western Gas Construction Co. 
VALVES—COAL AND ASH 

VALVES 


Cc. W. Hunt Co., Inc. 
VISIBLE RECORD EQUIP- 
MENT 


Remington Rand Business Service, 
Ine. 


WASTE HEAT BOILERS 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
Russell Engineering Co. 
Semet Solvay Engineering Corp 
The U. G. I. Contracting Co. 
West Gas Improvement Co. 
Western Gas Construction Co. 
WATER GAS APPARATUS 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
Isbell-Porter Co. 
Semet Solvay Engineering Corp 
The Stacey Mfg. Co. 
the U. G. I. Contracting Co. 
Western Gas Construction Co, 
WATER GAS GENERATORS 
Semet-Solvay Engineering 
Western Gas Const. Co, 
WATER HEATERS 
Electric Porcelain & Mig. Ca 
Tames B. Clow & Sons 
Humphrey Co. 
Welsbach Co. 
WEIGH LARRIES 
Cc. W. Hunt Co., Inc. 
YARN, CAULKING 
The Safetv Gas Main Stopper Ca 
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METRIC METAL WORKS 


OF 


AMERICAN METER COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 


ERIE, PA. 


METERS FOR NATURAL GAS 


METERS FOR MANUFACTURED GAS 











Cye experts have made a particular 
study of natural gas conditions 
and requirements. The result of their 
experience is at your service. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


Akme Flue, Inc 

Alpha Lux Co 

American Cast Iron Pipe Co 

American Gas Products Corp 

American Lava Corp 

American Meter Co 

American Schaeffer and Budenberg Corp.... 
American Stove Co 


Bartlett Hayward Co 
Boone County Coal Corpn 
Bristol Co., The 


Byllesby Engineering & Management Corp.... 102 


Cast Iron Pipe Research Assn 
Chaplin-Fulton Mfg. Co 

Cleveland Trencher Co., The 

Clow & Sons, James B 

Connelly Iron Sponge & Governor Co 
Connersville Blower Co 

Cooper Oven Thermometer Co., 

ge “Ea oe ere ree 


Dixon Crucible Co 
Dresser, S. R., Mfg. Co 
Dry Quenching Equipment Corp 


Electric Porcelain & Mfg. Co 


Gas Engineering Co 

Gas Machinery Co 

Gas Purifying Materials Co 
General Gas Light Co 
Groble Gas Regulator Co 


Haiss Manufacturing Co., Inc., 
Helme & Mcllhenny 
Homestead Heater Co 
Humphrey Company 

Hunt, C. W., Co 


Improved Equipment Co 


SOO GAG no 65 coos 60 ones wes aes 110 


Jersey City Refractories Co 110 


Kellogg Co., Inc., M. W 57 
Kemp Mfg. Co 

Kitson Company 

Kompak Company 


Lambert Meter Co 
Lamneck Co., The W. E 
Lavino & Co., E. J 
Ludlow Valve Co 


Maryland Meter Works 

Metric Metal Works 

Minneapolis Honeywell Regulator Co 
McDonald & Co., D 

McWane Cast Iron Pipe Co 
Mueller Company 


National Tube Co 
Neptune Meter Co 


Pacific Coast Gas Association 

Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co 
Precision Thermometer & Instrument Co 
Pyrometer Instrument Co 


Quigley Furnace Specialties Co 


Remington Rand Business Service, Inc 
Reynolds Gas Regulator Co 

8 7 ra ree my 
Robertsaw Thermostat Co 

OE Ee 2 Ss | i errr ere 
Russell Engineering Co 


Safety Carboy Holder & Truck Corpn 
Safety Gas Main Stopper Co 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp 
Smith Corp., A. O 

Smoot Engineering Co 

Sprague Meter Co 

Stacey Brothers Gas Construction Co 
Stacey Manufacturing Co 

Still Corp., Carl 

Superior Meter ‘Co 

Southwestern Pipe Joint & Engineering Corpn. 


Taylor Instrument Co 
Tufts Meter Works, Nathaniel 


Unger, John S 

U. G. I. Contracting Co., 

U. S. Cast Iron Pipe Co 

United Engineers & Constructors, Inc 


Walsh Fire Clay Products Co 
Waring, George H 

Welsbach Company 

Western Gas Construction Co 

West Gas Improvement Co. of America 
Westmoreland Coal Co 


BUYERS’ REFERENCE INDEX, PAGES 118, 120, 122 
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LOOKING BACKWARD 30 YEARS 


The Use of Gas Has Increased 500%, Since 1895 


Notwithstanding the loss of a large percentage of gas lighting, the diversified 
use of gas for domestic and industrial purposes has very materially increased tin 
sales per meter. 

The peak demand load is constantly increasing and is of such a nature tna. 
volume, as well as pressure, is required for the best results. 

From a study of the individual records of several hundred thousand meters. 
summarized according to the system of the 


FOUR CARDINAL POINTS 


it is very evident that meters with additional capacity for the volume required hold their 
proof far better and have a longer life than meters which are overloaded and overworked. 


LOOKING AHEAD 30 YEARS 


The Lifetime of Our Meters 


We strongly urge the placing of meters of greater capacity and volume for domestic and 
industrial customers where surroundings and industry indicate a prospective increased 
use of gas. 


Capacities at One-Half Inch Loss in Pressure 


5-B Capacity 150 Cu. Ft. Per Hour 100-B Capacity 1,800 Cu. Ft. Per Hour 
10-B Capacity 300 Cu. Ft. Per Hour 150-B Capacity 3,000 Cu. Ft. Per Hour 
20-B pee. 450 Cu. 500 Cu. Ft. Per Hour 
30-B Capa 600 500 Cu. Ft. Per Hour 
80-B Capacity 1,250 


19 Years 


Experience 


With the 
B-Type Meter 





1860 67 Years in Boston 1927 
Manufacturing the Glover Type:Meters 


NATHANIEL TUFT S METER WORKS 


American Meter Company, Inc. 
455 Commercial Street 



































MEASUREMENT ENGINEERS 


QUALITY METERS 


TO MEASURE GAS IN 
ANY QUANTITY 


105 WEST 40th STREET 
New York 














Bell and Spigot Cast Iron Pipe << , 
protects the nation’s monu- 
ments at historic Valley Forge 


“(QJHERE permanence, 
safety and lower main- 
tenance costs are factors, cast 
iron pipe is specified and used. 





Write for new illustrated hand-book 
which contains full specifications and 
other valuable data for construction 
engineers. 











SALES OFFICES 


Philadelphia: 1421 Chestnut St. New York: 71 Broadway 

Chicago: 122 So. Michigan Blvd. San Francisco: 3rd & Market Sts, 

Birmingham: ist Ave.& 20thSt. Pittsburgh: 6th & Smithfield Sts. 

Buffalo: 957 East Ferry Street Dallas: Akard & Commerce Sts. 

Cleveland: 1150 East 26th Street Kansas City: 13th & Locust Sts. 
Minneapolis: 6th St. & Hennepin Ave. 





